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‘* They have a zeal of God, but not according to knowledge.’’—Romans 10 : 2. 


In a recent issue of one of our city jour- 
nals—a journal of the very highest char- 
acter and most wholesome influence—there 
appeared a sermon ; though the deliverances 
of the pulpit very seldom find entrance into 
the columns of the paperI refer to. But 
the editor deemed this sermon of such con- 
sequence to the public weal that he not only 
gave it newspaper currency, but advised 
that it should be printed and disseminated 
widely in.the community. What could 
have been the burden of the sermon ? 
This : The preacher had felt constrained to 
warn rich men that they could not buy their 
way into the kingdom of God, on earth or 
in heaven, by giving a few thousands of 
their financial substance to a church ora 
charity ; one of our notably wealthy men 
having just about that time given ten or 
twenty thousand dollars to Christian mis- 
sionary work, I think ; the gift having fur- 
nished the occasion, it would seem, for the 
preacher’s solemn warning, which the editor 
emphasized with equal solemnity. 

Now, the cirecumstance—for it is little 
more—has suggested to my own mind sev- 
eral reflections pertinent to the subject I 
have in hand this morning. 

The preacher in question being credited 
with a rare courage, as he was, in having so 
admonished our wealthy men, involves, as I 
look at the matter, a reflection upon the 
preaching fraternity generally ; which re- 
flection, I venture to say, is almost wholly 
undeserved. I myself, at least, don’t know 
a man of the order so wanting in moral 
courage, or so void of a just sense of what 
his oflice requires of him, as that he would 
shrink from declaring, if fit occasion should 
call, just what St. Peter once declared to 
one Simon : ‘* Thy money perish with thee ; 
because thou hast thought that the gift of 
God might be purchased with money.” But 
1 


I am quite sure that few or none of our rich 
men to-day are seriously under the delusion 
Simon was under. Doubly sure am I that 
the man toward whom I directed a surmise 
just now as having been the benefactor in 
the case I am recalling, would harbor the 
notion for # moment that Almighty God 
would accept money, or that churches or 
charities would accept money, in substitu- 
tion for personal righteousness, or as a cloak 
for unrighteousness. I, for one, would give 
the millionaire credit for common sense as 
to these things ; the money in the instance 
I am alluding to having been meant, I feel 
confident, simply to serve one of the ordi- 
nary uses of money and nothing more. I 
hold no brief to plead the cause of rich 
men ; but we may as well be rational and 
fair in our judgments of them, and even in 
our animadversions, whenever they may be 
called for. 

Incidentally, while the missionary gift 
was being commented upon in the public 
prints, or, later, when the sermon came 
out, a singular moral proviso was hinted at 
as something which it might be well to 
adopt, to save vestries and trustees from be- 
coming parties to dishonorable doings in re- 
ceiving money from men who might be 
under suspicion of not having come at it 
worthily. Investigation should be made by 
churches and charities, it was suggested, or 
by those acting for them, as to whether 
offerings were wholly free from moral taint 
before turning them into their treasuries ! 
—which is all impracticable nonsense, of 
course. Ifa man’s antecedents and moral 
standing in society should be really subject 
to grave suspicion, it might be well to let 
such a man know that his offering would 
not be welcome ; but as to formal investi- 
gation—who should conduct it ? and how 
would you go about it? Where, and how, 
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moreover, would you draw the lines between 
wealth obtained honorably and that ob- 
tained by methods of various deyrees of 
shadiness ? And what evidence would you 
count conclusive, that, as representing this 
church, or that charity, you could not ac- 
cept the rich man’s money, lest you should 
be suspected of favoring crooked proceed- 
ings in money-getting ? For my own part, 
I don’t think that vestries or trustees can 
enter at all into these casuistical question- 
ings. They had better be left—as a rule 
they have to be left—to the consciences of 
men making gifts or bequests. 

But is it not an almost wholly groundless 
assumption that this vice of rich men dissi- 
pating their fortunes in the way com- 
plained of—in seeking by lavish donations 
to compromise with God for their dishonor- 
able doings—is it not an almost groundless 
assumption, I ask, that this vice is so preva- 
lent that preachers should be set upon ad- 
monishing men against it? I think not. 
The most elementary ethics suffice to show 
men to-day that any such compromise being 
attempted it would be vain and wicked. 

But more. It betrays a very innocent 
state of mind in men, if I may be pardoned 
the saying, this assuming that sermons are 
infallible remedies of the evils against which 
they may be directed. And yet, what num. 
bers of people about us seem to be possessed 
by this innocent expectation! The com- 
munity, or considerable portions of the com- 
munity, get alarmed every now and then at 
the prevalence of some pronounced form of 
immorality ; and the cry is heard: ‘* Why 
don’t the clergy preach against it?’ The 
appeal implies a very great compliment to 
the clergy ; but such faith is really very 
amusing. What do you think would hap- 
pen, my friend, if our pulpit batteries 
should actually all open, as you suggest, 
against this or the other abounding wrong ? 
A moral earthquake? Believe me, that if 
you should be looking for anything of the 
kind you would surely be disappointed. For 
recollect yourself. In other moods of mind 
than the heated one you are in now, you 
tell the clergy that they no longer have the 
intelligence and conscience of the people 


under their control. That is what our jour-, 


nals, reviews, college professors, and states- 
men: have been telling us, at least, for a 
long time now. ‘The preacher has been de- 
posed from his seat of authority, it is said ; 
or is now barely tolerated, out of respect to 
lingering traditions and prejudices. He 
may be allowed to goon in his humdrum 
way, talking about things of an intangible 
interest, but few men of sense take practical 


heed tohim. Evenso. Nor am I dealing 
simply in satire in saying these things. You 


-know—or the more intelligent among you 


know—that this is the patronizing style of 


- talk indulged in by men who babble ever- 


lastingly about the progress of science and 
the march of intellect ; by which science 
and marching old dogmas have been dis- 
credited, we are assured, and silly supersti- 
tions put forever to flight ; in which esti- 
mate of the clergy and of their influence, 
the vast majority of observing men and 
women about us agree, I suspect, to-day. 
Strange, then, very strange, that when, 
spite of our sciences and our intellectual 
advances, society gets into bad ways, you 
call for the preacher! ‘‘ Help us out of 
this political and social mire into which we 
are fallen,” you cry, ‘‘ for our sciences and 
philosophies cannot save us, we find.’’? And 
in that cry a true instinct speaks. No, it 
is not the business of science or philosophy 
to save a people out of a corrupt and disso- 
lute condition. Science contributes a great 
deal to a people’s well-being, furnishing 
them with implements for doing their work 
expeditiously, multiplying the resources of 
material wealth and comfort ; while phi- 
losophy, culture, disciplines and develops 
intelligence and refined tastes ; art decorat- 
ing life with its entrancing creations. But 
you may have all these with a corrupt public 
conscience, and a rampant vice careering 
through your populace, as we see to-day ; 
as Greece and Rome had; and as highly 
civilized centres of modern Europe have, 
spite of their civilization. Now, at sucha 
crisis it is not the statesman you need so 
much ; nor the schoolmaster ; nor the so- 
cial economist ; nor even the priest, who 
with his symbolisms and ceremonies is 
nevertheless serviceable in his way ; but we 
need the preacher ; aman after the style of 
the old Jewish prophet, who was a man 
given to telling the truth in a fearless and 
an emphatic way; the truth which the 


_ moral exigencies of his time required to be 


told, without respect of persons or of powers ; 
and all as under authority from Almighty 
God, and as inspired by His Spirit. Now, 
if our Christian preachers are men of that 
type and style of work, then the demand is 
timely, ‘‘ Give us the preacher ;’ the man 
representing righteousness—the righteous- 
ness of Gop—without which our sciences, 
and philosophies, and economies, and state- 
crafts are vanities. 

Yet comparatively few of us harbor the 
large expectations, I suspect, which people 
about us are giving utterance to, as to what 
our preaching class can do in the work of 
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social regeneration just now. For the dis- 
paraging estimate of the preacher or of his 
serviceableness to modern society, that I have 
just now epitomized, is in some respects well 
grounded, I am compelled to say. He is not 
the powerful personage he once was among 
us. He is no longer generally credited with 
authority as the mouthpiece of God. His 
office is not as unquestioningly held to be 
Divine as it once was. The halo has melt- 
ed away from about his brow. Other moral 
instrumentalities than those the preacher 
wields have come into play in the direction 
of moral conduct, and in the education of 
character—notably the press. Free thought 
has won recognition and right of utterance 
for itself almost everywhere to-day in pro- 
gressive nations. So that men don’t stand 
in awe of the pulpit now—or only the weak- 
er members of our species. We take liber- 
ties with its deliverances which once would 
have been deemed impious or treasonable. 
That which fails to commend itself to our 
judgment from the preacher, we dismiss, or 
smile at as weak or inconsequential. Or his 
utterances are discounted before they come 
forth from him. It is his calling, his trade, 
people say, to talk in a certain style about 
men and things ; to be very severe against 
heresies and sins, and jealous for the tradi- 
tions of his Church—all which is allowed 
for by those who “‘ sit under him” as profes- 


- sionally proper ; though counting for little 


in its influence upon the intelligence, or 
conscience, or conduct of his hearers. Of 
other matters than those his office requires 
him to understand somewhat, the preacher 
—the average orthodox preacher, 1 mean— 
is not supposed to know much. Of what 
we call public questions he had better not 
seem to know anything as a rule, lest he 
offend the feelings of some in his congrega- 
tion. ‘* We don’t come to church to hear 
politics, or science, or apologetics discussed,” 
you say to him ; ‘‘ keep to the simple Gos- 
pel.”” Which means, ‘‘ Keep in the old 
theological mill tread of the fathers.”” And 
too many of our clergy are weak enough, or 
submissive enough, to do that bidding. 
From these and other causes sermons fail 
of effect often, except within little circles 


of ‘“‘the faithful.”? Notoriously for the . 


vast, wild, weltering world outside our 
church doors,  saresewenny is of small conse- 
quence ; though whena man of the old pro- 
phetic spirit and power speaks, the world 
will pause for awhile to listen. 

But a more serious hindrance to the in- 
fluence of the clergy for good in the regula- 
tion of public life is found in the fact that, 
as a class, they are such impracticable ideal- 
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ists or sentimentalists. They will persist 
in refusing to see, that social or political sci- 
ence has to do with what is workable, and 
that it must be content to aim at this ; dis- 
missing ideals from the circle of its outlook, 
or postponing their realization indefinitely, 
it may be. Not what is absolutely or ideally 
the best do wise reformers set themselves to 
attain, but that which is attainable ; only 
taking the next step toward reaching the 
ideally perfect when they are ready for it ; 
or when the community they are seeking to 
serve may be ready for it. But how vigor- 
ously do our religious teachers—or many of 
them—resent and denounce these half- 
measures as cowardly, and treasonable to 
truth and righteousness! And yet, who 
knows not that the world’s progress, the 
vast and blessed sum-total of our civiliza- 
tion, is the result of persistently following 
out the policy of half-measures ? But our 
fanatic social reformers will have none of 
this ; resenting and resisting what others 
may be trying to do for the public good, be- 
cause they are willing to accept instalments 
of what State or municipal authorities owe 
the people, whereas the fanatic will have 
everything or nothing. Projects with good 
promise of relief and blessing in them for 
our city or State populations are waiting for 
adoption at this hour, but cannot be adopt- 
ed, from a stubborn, stupid determination 
in many good people that they will have all 
they ask from our legislatures, or they will 
block the wheels of the political machine— 
in which sort of folly our Prohibitionist 
friends glory. Meanwhile “‘ drinking” in- 
stitutions and customs flourish, of course. 
It is very exhilarating to hear a fervid orator 
proclaim from a platform, “* The saloon must 
go!’ but it is somewhat discouraging to 
find, after waiting a time very trying to pa- 
tience, that the saloon has nof gone. Nay, 
seriously speaking, there is no occasion for 
disappointment in the case. Nobody ex- 
pected any other result. The saloon-keeper 
himself was too knowing to take the ora- 
tor’s ‘* notice to quit” very deeply to heart. 
The saloon will’ probably retain its place 
among us, and continue to do its demoraliz- 
ing work, till all the friends of temperance 
agree to prosecute reasonable, practicable 
measures for its suppression, in a reasonable, 
practicable way; or till they avail them- 
selves of the sympathy and help of all the 
better elements of the community at large, 
in getting at the end we all desire to reach 
by indirect approaches, if we cannot get 
at it at a bound—which the Prohibitionist 
dreams that we can, however. 
So, too, with our Sabbatarian friends, who. 
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will have it that the only law which shall 
regulate the observance of the Lord’s Day 
in this land, which shall say with authority 
what is compatible and what is incompatible 
with the sacred claims of the day, is the 
Fourth Commandment of the Mosaic Deca- 
logue. Which is a senseless contention, 
since it is utterly impracticable, utterly im- 
possible, for a community such as ours to 
comply with the terms of the Mosaic law in 
all their strictness. I meet with no man, 
how rigid soever his Sabbatarian professions, 
who makes any serious pretence of comply- 
ing with those terms to the uttermost range 
of their requirements. The fact is—and 
men who would have us place the Fourth 
Commandment on our statute books ought 
to be well informed as to the fact, if only 
to save them from talking impertinent 
nonsense—the fact is, I say, that Christian- 
ity never re-enacted the Jewish Sabbatic 
law. Jesus gave us a law in its stead of a 
more pliant and more genial spirit, which 
He states in concluding a controversy with 
the Pharisees : ‘‘ /¢ is, therefore, lawful to 
do well on the Sabbath ;’’ what constitutes 
** doing well” on the Lord’s day being left 
to right reason and devout instinct to de- 
cide. Of all this our Christian Pharisees 
are unaware, however. Hence their mis- 
representations of the Christian Holy Day ; 
looking sourly and ferociously upon the sim- 
ple relaxations and indulgences which people 
will allow themselves on the Day of Rest, 
especially the many thousands of our popu- 
lation from parts of Christendom where 
Pharisaic or Puritanic restrictions upon 
Christian liberty are unknown. By these 
misrepresentations of what Sunday or the 
Lord’s Day is, or as to what it requires of, 
or denies to, men, vast numbers of our fel- 
low-citizens are prejudiced and embittered 
against the religious claims of the day—an 
unreasoning intolerance driving men into 
infidelity, as so often. 

An endowment, or an attainment, most 
serviceable in men representing religion in 
the world, whether “in orders” or out of 
orders, isan elastic goodsense. It is well to 
be ‘‘ zealously affected at all times in a good 
thing ;” but by all means let your zeal be 
** according to knowledge.” ‘ Let your mod- 
eration’’ (Td é7teKés, sweet reasonableness, 
as Mr. Matthew Arnold would render), 
‘*be known unto all men.” Enthusiasts 
and fanatics have mainly made up the van- 
guard in the ‘‘ noble army of martyrs’’ and 
heroes who have transformed the moral face 
of the world. We therefore honor them, 
although their impetuosity is sometimes 
wild. No marvel if men of an eager tem- 


. "5 


' 
‘ 


perament are carried away by indignation 
against prevailing abominations they see 
about them, saying and doing indiscreet 
things undersuch impulses. That construc- 
tion must be put upon a late strange episode 
in the experience of an eminent clergyman 
among us, I think, with accounts of which 
the ears of the people are still ringing. 
Mad at the toleration of foulest,vice by those 
whom we commission and pay to stamp it 
out, this man went and saw with his own 
eyes, in resorts which a man of common 
nerve would shrink from entering. infamies 
too terrible to tell of ! All this to fortify 
himself with irrefutablg evidence to convict 
those guilty of such foul doings. The mo- 
tive atones for the seeming recklessness of 
the proceeding. But surely there was ‘‘a 
more excellent way” to get at the end 
sought. If our police authorities are so 
callous, however, toward these alleged enor- 
mities as not to be moved to the repressing 
of them but by these highly sensational ex- 
posures on the part of clergymen, then are 
our municipal morals in a vile condition. 
But this alternative I, for one, should be 
slow to accept. 

At the worst, however, let me beg of you, 
my friends, not to incline toward the gloomy 
conclusion, from all you have been hearing 
and reading of late, that this community is 
fit only for the damnation of hell. I have 
had my public being in four or five repre- 
sentative cities of the world, with large op- 
portunities for acquaintance with their 
manners and morals, and New York, in all 
salient moral features, will compare favor- 
ably with the best of them. In all salient 
moral features, I say, for I have not sought 
to know the infamies that hide in darkness. 
And this mitigating judgment of our city 
may be entertained spite of the heavy ex- 
ceptional disadvantages we are under. For 
remember, that New York is the entrepot 
of a good deal of the social scum and villainy 
of Europe. Pondering that fact, I am in- 
clined to marvel at the success we have had 
in working up the base human stuff we have 
received from abroad into the composite of 
our American society. While recollecting, 
moreover, that there are inevitable evils in 
all young, rude countries, springing from 
the passionate pursuit of material ends, with 
evils incident to phases or stages of civiliza- 
tion which neither the Church, nor the 
State, nor both combined in their efforts, 
can extrude or suppress but by slow, indirect 
processes—recollecting these things, I am 
not in a condition of distressing alarm about 
this city or nation. There is too much 
Christian manhood and womanhood in the 
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land for it to be given over wholly to the 
rule of the Wicked One. The moral and 
religious forces in action about us will give 
good account of themselves in the strife 
with the devil or his minions. Only, bear 
in mind, in help of patience, that the mil- 
lennium won’t be here to-morrow. Yet 
will we relax no muscle in furthering its 
coming. 


THE PRESENT POSITION OF THE 
JOHANNEAN QUESTION. 


BY PROFESSOR W. SANDAY, D.D. 


From The Expositor (London), March, 1892. 


IV. THe AvutTuor. 


It has become almost a fixed custom with 
defenders of the Fourth Gospel to conduct 
their argument in a series of narrowing cir- 
cles, proving (1) that the author must have 
been a Jew, (2) that he must have been a 
Jew of Palestine, (3) that he must have 
been a contemporary and eye-witness of 
the events, (4) that if a contemporary and 
eye-witness he was probably an Apostle, 
and (5) that if an Apostle he was probably 
St. John. The first and the (except on 
the theory of Dr. Delff) latest steps in this 
chain of reasoning are becoming more and 
more generally admitted ; and the contro- 
versy is coming more and more to concen- 
trate itself on the two intermediate points, 
the proposition that the author was a Jew 
of Palestine, and the proposition that he 
was a contemporary and eye-witness. 

It was one of the axioms of Tiibingen 
criticism that the author represented the 
Gentile branch of the Church. He was 
held to have had nothing to do with Pales- 
tine ; and instances were quoted to show his 
ignorance not only of Palestinian geography 
but of Jewish customs. The first I believe 
to throw over these instances, though they 
would of course have made for his own con- 
clusion, was Keim. , 


“* Under this head,’’ he wrote, ‘‘ we do not reckon 
the list of errors, in general history, or in geog- 
raphy which it is the fashion to prove, over and 
above the Synoptics, from the Old Testament, 
from Josephus, and even from Eusebius and 
Jerome. There is the less need to accept these 
supposed errors about Bethauy and Bethesda, Cana 
and Kidron, Salem and Sychar, about the ‘high 
priest of that year,’ and about the distances of 
Cana and Capernaum, Bethany and Perea, because 
in other respects the author shows a fairly good 
knowledge of the country, and even the most difti- 
cult cases can be explained by a special intention. 
The high priest of the ‘ Death- Year ’ (Todesjahres) 
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is significant, and does not at all betray the opinion 
of a yearly change in the office ; Sychar is a ver- 
nacular or mock name for Sichem ; Salem and Ain 
are situated in Judwa, or rather in Samaria, to the 
borders of which the forerunner of him who sat 
by Jacob’s well made his way ; the exaggeration 
of distances is to enhance the miracle.’’ * 


Further on Keim admits a Hebrew colour- 
ing in the language, an understanding of the 
Old Testament in the original, acquaintance 
with Jewish customs and places, and even 
with particular features (Einzelmomente) 
in the Messianic idea.t| Aud the ultimate 
conclusion to which he comes is that the 
author was ‘‘ well acquainted with the Holy 
Land ; a Jewish Christian, though liberal 
and friendly disposed toward the Gentiles, 
and probably belonging to the Jewish Dias- 
pora in Asia Minor.’’ f 

Schiirer himself takes up very much the 
same position. 


‘‘ Among serious difficulties we need no longer 
reckon at the present day the supposed ignorance 
of Palestinian and Jewish matters from which 
Bretschneider and Baur inferred that the author 
was neither a Palestinian nor in any sense a Jew. 
The geographical errors and ignorance of things 
Jewish have more and more shrunk to a minimum. 
And the opposition no longer lays stress upon them. 
It is true that everything is not explained. In 
particular it remains questionable that the author 
seems to have assumed a yearly change in the high 
priesthood. But on the whole he has without 
doubt a good knowledge of things Jewish. And 
even by opponents of the genuineness, it is more 
and more pronounced probable that he was of 
Jewish origin, Hellenistic if not Palestinian.’’ § 


To this last point we shall return. In 
the meantime, in reference to the one lin- 
gering objection which is still taken by 
Schiirer, it is enough to appeal to the an- 
swer already given by Keim. In view of 
the writer’s sense of the solemnity of the 
crisis which he is describing, and in view of 
his fondness for casting emphasis by the use 
of the particular word éetvus, in view too 
of the admission just made of his knowledge 
of Jewish customs, which includes many 
things far more minute and remote than 
those of the tenure of the high priesthood, 
it is surely strained on the part of Schiirer, 
and unlike his usual judgment to leave even 
this one objection ee 

We might leave the whole matter here, 
content only to claim that if so much is 





* Gesch. Jesu v. Nazara, i. 133. (There are several faulte 
in the rendering of this passage in E. T., i. 181 f., ed. 2.) 

+ 1bid., p. 156 (E. T., p. 212). 

+ Ibdid., p. 168 (E. T., p. 228). 

§ Vortrag, p. 67 f. ‘This instalment was written before the 
appearance of Dr. Schiirer’s essay in English, and the quota 
tions are left as they stood from the original as being in sev- 
eral respects a more satisfactory presentation of his views. 

| The two Holtzmanns account for what they think the 
mistake by confusion with the Asian high priesthood, which 
did change hands every year. (H. Holtgmann, Hind., p. 469, 
ed. 2; O. Holtzmann, Joh.-Ev., p. 115.) 
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conceded as both Schiirer and Keim are 
ready to concede, it shall be taken in ear- 
nest, and not merely remain as a concession 
in words, but be allowed to have the full 
weight in the mind which it deserves to 
have ; we might be content with this, if it 
were not that a more sweeping objection 
‘has recently been raised by Mr. Cross. Mr. 
Cross calls in question not the minor pre- 
miss of the argument but the major. He 
does not dispute the local knowledge, but 
he disputes the inference that is drawn 
from it. 


‘*We cannot but feel,’’ he says, ‘‘as we read 
the Fourth Gospel] that the writer is quite at 
ome in Palestine. He knows the general lie of 

the country, the position of Samaria, the shores of 
the Sea of Galilee, and many such other places, 
with their special local features, and his narrative 
moves freely and without constraint through these 
scenes. Still this knowledge, or even his use of it 
in telling his story, does not prove that he was an 
eye-witness. It does not even prove that he was a 
native of Palestine.’’ * 


He quotes the cases of Origen and Je- 
rome, both resident for long periods in Pal- 
estine, and he desiderates a fuller examina- 
tion of the literary habits of the time. In 
a later article he returns to the subject. He 
urges that 


‘*Many examples might be cited to show that a 
knowledge of Palestine was not limited to born 
Jews. . . . Itis remarkable that in the Gospel 
of Pseudo-Matthew, # work which is universally 
dated long after the destruction of Jerusalem, 
there are a large number of very exact references, 
not only to the topography of Palestine and neigh- 
bouring countries, but also to Jerusalem and the 
buildings of the Temple, much more than are to 
be found in any of the Gospels, or perhaps in all 
of them together.”’ + 

It may be well therefore to pause a mo- 
ment, and ask a little more precisely how 
far this argument will carry us. There are 
obvious limits to it, and it 1s important that 
these limits should be borne in mind. It 
will be hardly necessary for me to say that 
the argument has not been invented for the 
purpose of application to St. John’s Gospel, 
but that it is in common use amongst 
critics ; and I confess that, so far as I can 
judge, the use hitherto made of it is a 
sound one. Some of the best examples 
would, I think, be taken from the writings 
of Professor Ramsay. I may refer, for in- 
stance, to his treatment of the stories of St. 
Artemon and St. Abercius in The Exposi- 
tor. ‘‘ Fidelity of local detail,” he says, 
‘*is one of the most important character- 
istics of the class of tales which is here de- 





_ * Westminster Review, Aug., 1890, p. 177. 
+ Critical Review, Feb., 1891, p. 157 f. 
4 $ 1889, 1, 141 ff., 258 ff., 392 ff. 


scribed.” However, the notes of place may 
be right, but the notes of time wrong. The 
inference is that the story grew up where 
the scene is laid, though it took the exact 
shape in which it has come down to us at a 
later period. The case of St. Abercius is 
peculiarly interesting because the growth of 
the legend can be traced from its beginning 
in an epitaph cut in stone by the order of 
Abercius himself, and rediscovered by Pro- 
fessor Ramsay.* Other examples of the 
same kind might be taken from the same 
traveller’s recent work on Asia Minor. Thus 
it is proved that the tale of St. Zosimus 
‘* first took literary form after the reor- 
ganization of the provinces attributed to 
Diocletian ; but the local knowledge is a 
clear mark of a genuine popular tradition 
living in the country.” + In regard to an- 
other document, the ‘‘ Acts of Theodore 
Sykeota,” Professor Ramsay does not re- 
quire confirmation for all the details, where 
enough are confirmed to be a guarantee for 
the remainder. At the same time, a dis- 
tinction is drawn between the different 
parts of the area to which the evidence ex- 
tends. ‘‘ The numerous topographical de- 
tails which we cannot control by indepen- 
dent testimony may be accepted with confi- 
dence for the country within a moderate 
distance ; but in regard to remoter cities, 
the author’s geographical knowledge is de- 
fective.’’ t{ Like traces of kocal knowledge 
appear in the Acts of Basiliscus and John 
of Kybistra.§ 

Another writer who has made a brilliant 
use of local indications is Von Gutschmid 
in his Essay on ‘‘ Names of Kings in the 
Apocryphal Acts” (Die Koenigsnamen in 
den apokr. Apostelgeschichten |). I may 
mention for the benefit of our own explor- 
ers, in case it should happen to have es- 
caped them, that he calls attention (p. 388) 
to the material that may be obtained from 
the ‘* Acts of Barnabas’ for the topography 
of the island of Cyprus. Throughout this 
essay there is the underlying assumption 
that geographical accuracy shows where, if 
not when, a legend arose. 

On one of the Acts discussed by Von 
Gutschmid the last word has probably not 
yet been spoken. It was a striking discov- 
ery that the Princess Tryphena, who plays 
a part in the Acts of Paul and Thecla, was 
a Fistorioal personage, the discarded wife of 
Polemo II., king at different times of 





* See the articles referred to above ; also Lightfoot, Jgna- 
tius, i. 476 ff. 
+ Historical Geog. of Asia Minor. London, 1890, p. 400 n. 
+ 1 bid., p. 246 f. 


Tbid., pp. 262, 337. 
) Reprinted in vol. ii. of his posthumously collected K deine 
Schriften (Leipzig, 1890). 
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Pontus, the Cimmerian Bosphorus, and 
Cilicia. Von Gutschmid locates this lady 
at Antioch in Pisidia, which is, or ought to 
be, the scene of the Thecla legend. Dr. 
Gwynn, in an elaborate article in the Dic- 
tionary of Christian Biography (s.v. 
Thecla), speaks more doubtfully. We know 
in any case from Tertullian that the orig- 
inal Acts of Paul and Thecla, which are 


- probably ours, though possibly only the base 


out of which ours have been constructed, 
were written by a presbyter of the province 
of Asia. Dr. Gwynn thinks that he shows 
signs of some, but not an exact, acquaint- 
ance with the localities with which he is 
dealing.* We may look for more light on 
this subject ; ¢ and it may be observed in 
passing that it is important to get at the 
true text of the Acts for which Lipsius, fol- 
lowing Tischendorf, has now given us ample 
materials. { 

It was by following a similar method to 
Von Gutschmid and Ramsay, that Usener 
was able to assign an Ephesian origin to the 
Acts of St. Timothy, which he was the first 
to publish in the Greek,§ though in their 
present form they seem to date from the 
fourth century. On the one hand there is 
the mention of the Catagogia, a festival 
probably of Artemis, and the suburb of 
Pion ; on the other hand Lycaonia is de- 
scribed as a ‘‘ province,’’ which it did not 


. become till the time of Diocletian. In con- 


trast with these Acts we have the Acta 
Johannis of Prochorus : their scene is laid 
at Ephesus, and a number of would-be 
Ephesian or Asiatic localities are mentioned, 
all either non-existent or wrongly placed.|| 
This is enough to mark a pure romance. 
Like the Acts of Timothy, that ancient 
Syriac work the Doctrine of Addai itself be- 
longs to the fourth or early fifty century, 
but there are local traits which clearly con- 
nect it with Edessa.f An example of the 
way in which a single-local touch may re- 
veal the nationality of a writer is supplied 
by an interesting work published not long 
ago for the first time by Gamurrini. The 
work in question bears the title, S. Silviae 
Aquitane Peregrinatio ad Loca Sancta 
ann, 385-388 (Rome, 1887),** mainly on 
the strength of two allusions. The author- 





* Ut sup., p. 893 f. 

+ Since this was written (and I leave it exactly as it stood) I 
hear that the new lizht desiderated is soon to be thrown in the 
pages of "he Expositor by Professor Ramsay. 

+ Acta Apostolorum Apocrypha (Lipsiz, 1891), i. 235 ff. 

§ Univ.-programme, Bonn, 1877. 

| Acta Johannis (ed. Zahn, Erlangen, 1880), p. lii. 

{ Tixeront: Origines de ' Eglise d’ Edesse Paris, 1888), p. 
145; Zahn, Diat. Tatian’s, p. 382. 

** A more correct text is promised, though as an edition prin- 
ceps, accompanied by a commentary, Gamurrini’s is by no 
means without merit. 


ess, who is writing to the sisters ina nun- 
nery with which she had been connected, is 
seen to be a native of-Gaul from the way in 
which she compares the Euphrates in the 
rush and breadth of its waters to the 
Rhone ; and her date is fixed approximate- 
ly by the state of things at Edessa, which 
she visits, and on the Eastern frontier of 
the empire.* The identification with Silvia, 
the sister of Rufinus, the minister of Theo- 
dosius and Arcadius, also rests on fair 
grounds, and has not yet been questioned. 
One is reminded of another coincidence on 
which stress has recently been laid. It will 
be remembered that the sgene of the Ninth 
Similitude in Hermas is laid in Arcadia. 
For this Zahn proposed to read ‘‘ Aricia,”’ 
but Professor Rendel Harris pointed out in 
the Journal of Biblical Exegesis for Janu- 
ary, 1887, that the description given cor- 
responds closely to the view of the sur- 
rounding mountains from the plain of 
Orchomenos, with the hill of Orchomenos 
answering to the épog paorddes in the 
midst. An opinion of this kind gains great- 
ly when more than one person is struck by 
the same thing. Professor Rendel Harris 
appears to base his arguments on maps and 
descriptions, but Mr. Armitage Robinson, 
who has himself visited the spot, assures 
me that the coincidence is very marked. 
The inference which Mr. Harris draws is 
that Hermas has made use of Pausanias, or 
(as there is a difficulty about the date of 
Pausanias’ Arcadia) of some other work 
similar to his. But would it not be a still 
simpler explanation to suppose that he was 
born and brought up under the shadow of 
these very mountains, and that the scene 
which he describes is drawn from the recol- 
lections of his youth ? I am not aware that 
there is anything in the way of this sapposi- 
tion. We know that Hermas was sold as a 
slave to a Roman lady called Rhoda; but 
that is the point at which hia recorded his- 
tory begins. We are not told where he 
came from; and in the absence of such 
knowledge an indication like this may be 
followed. 

The question is pertinent to the point 
from which we started. Mr. Cross seems 
to think that the author of the Fourth Gos- 
pel might have got his knowledge of Pales- 
tine from books, or at least from a pro- 
longed visit. It was a rare thing ir ancient 
times for a country to be described with so 
much fulness as Pausanias has given to the 
parts which he visited of Greece. Most of 
the works which do duty for geographies 





* Gamurriui, pp. xxvii.-xxxii. 
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are little more than lists of names.* Pales- 
tine in particular has had scant measure 
dealt to it in the works which have come 
down to us. Pomponius Mela was a geog- 
rapher of some note in the first century ; 
and he mentions a single place, Gaza, about 
which he gives us the interesting informa- 
tion that the name is the Persian word for 
“‘ treasure.” + Ptolemy in the second cen- 
tury is more scientific, and has given his 
name to a complete astronomical system. 
Yet he merely gives the boundaries of Pales- 
tine, and then a list of towns and cities, 
with a rough sort of latitude and longitude. 
In the whole of Galilee he only mentions 
four names : Sepphoris, Caparcotni (on the 
southern edge of the Plain of Esdraelon, 
opposite Nazareth), Julias (Bethsaida 
Julias), and Tiberias. In Samaria he only 
mentions two names, Neapolis (Sichem) and 
Thena. In Judea he mentions twenty 
names, many along the Maritime Plain, but 
of these only one, Jerusalem, occurs in St. 
John. The reproduction of Ptolemy’s view 
of the geography of Palestine, and the ad- 
jacent countries in Spruner-Menke’s Atlas 
(p. 27) shows that he had a curious idea of 
its configuration. Strabo, the greatest of 
all the geographers of antiquity, gives a 
very poor account of Palestine. He knows 
something about the coast-line, but betrays 
his dependence on literary sources by speak- 
ing of Gaza as ‘‘ deserted,” although it had 
been refounded by Gabinius (57-55 B.c.). 
He has then a brief and barely recognisable 
sketch of Jewish history, which becomes a 
little more definite as it approaches the tak- 
ing of Jerusalem and other strongholds by 
Pompey. Then there is a sketch of the 
plain of Jericho. Then some account of 
the remarkable phenomena of the Dead 
Sea, which Strabo calls 7 LepBwri¢ Acuvn, 
clearly confusing it with the real ‘‘ Ser- 
bonian bog’’ near Mount Casius on the 
frontier of Egypt. Then he mentions an- 
other instance of water with curious proper- 
ties in the district of Gadara. That is all. 
The Itineraries again furnish very little 
help.§ The Peutinger Table, for instance, 
only gives the stations along the Roman 
roads, and appears to make the Hieromax 
(Jarmuk) fall, not into the Jordan, but 





* For instance, of the ancient authorities of which Professor 
Rameay makes use in his Historical Geography of Asia Minor, 
the Synecdemus of Hierocles, the Notitie Epi tuum, the 
Antonine Itinerary and the Peutinger Table are all of this 
character. 

+ For a more probable derivation see Keller, Lateinische 
Volksetymologie, p. 249. 4 

¢ Schiirer, Gesch. d. jiid. Volkes, ii. 62. 

§ These Itineraries are b: upon a survey begun under 
Julius Cesar, and completed under Augustus, the results of 
which were represented upon a Ene which was kept in the 
portico of Polla (Jung in Iwan Miiller’s Handbuch, iii. 469 f.). 
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directly into the Dead Sea. When we come 
to Christian times naturally rather more was 
done. Eusebius and Jerome both made a 
study of Biblical sites ; but still the results 
only take the form of bare statistics of names 
and distances, often with etymologies giving 
the meaning of the names.* ‘The stream 
of pilgrims to the Holy Places begins with 
the Bordeaux pilgrim in 333—unless we are 
to count Origen the first of the pilgrims. 
But it will have been seen from this 
sketch how scanty were the materials which 
the author of the Fourth Gospel would have 
had to work upon if he had tried to prepare 
himself for his task by literary studies. It 
is not as if it were likely that he had access 
to other and fuller authorities which have 
perished. Those which have survived en- 
able us to take the measure of those which 
have not survived. And that by the help 
of either class, or indeed of any form of 
literary description current in antiquity, he 
could have hit upon the topographical allu- 
sions in the Gospel, is simply impossible. 
Think for a moment what these are : First, 
we have Bethany beyond Jordan, not men- 
tioned by any other writer, but guaranteed 
by its precise distinction from the other 
Bethanv, which is identified by its distance 
(15 stades) from Jerusalem. Then we have 
Cana of Galilee, also not mentioned, unless 
—what is not certain—this is the same with 
a village three times named by Josephus. + 
Here however again the sure hand of the 
author appears, because he alone gives the 
distinguishing epithet ‘‘of Galilee,” and 
Josephus mentions another Cana in Judea. } 
The modern explorer has two sites in Gali- 
lee which bear the name of Cana to choose 
between. Aenon, M. Renan calls ‘‘ un trait 
de lumiére :” it simply represents the Ara- 
maic for “‘ springs.’’ Itis placed by Jerome 
eight Roman miles from Scythopolis near 
to Salim which he takes as known.§ Sychar 
is not quite so certain, but it is now gener- 
ally identified with the modern village of 
Askar. The details of Jacob’s well with 
Gerizim rising above it, are exactly given as 
they may be seen to this day. Readers of 
the Palestine Exploration Fund Reports 
will know the claim that bas recently been 
made for the rediscovery of the Pool of 
Bethesda (‘‘ Bethsaida,”’ or still more proba- 
bly ‘‘ Bezetha,’’ as the name is read in some 
MSS.), with substantial remains even of the 
five colonnades. The identification may 





* See especially Lagarde, Onomastica Sacra, 2d ed. Gdttin- 
en, 1887. 

. + Vit..16; Ant., xiii. 15,1; B. J., i. 17, 5. 
¢ B. J., i. 4,7. 

§ Lagarde, aang pe 134, 

| See especially Lightfoot, Zapositor, 1890, i. 176-9. 
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not be certain—though the presence of such 
remains tallying with the description and 
exactly in the quarter where we should ex- 
pect to find them, must count for some- 
thing ; but in any case, the very precise 
statement (including the ‘‘ Sheepgate”), 
must be set down to the credit of the 
writer. The city of Ephraim readily iden- 
tified with Ophrah of the Old Testament, 
and probably with the modern e¢-Taiyibeh ; 
the ‘‘ treasury’ and Solomon’s porch in the 
Temple ; Gabbatha, Golgotha, the Kedron 
ravine, taken together, if not taken singly, 
were far too minute and precise to have 
come from literary sources. 

But then, Mr. Cross urges, the author of 
the Gospel, though not a Jew, may have set- 
tled for a length of time in Palestine, as 
Origen did and Jerome. True, he may 
have so settled. But it must have been for 
a long time ; and he must have moved about 
considerably from place to place to lay his 
finger with so much accuracy on spots so 
far apart as Cana and Bethany, Aenon, and 
the Kedron ravine. 

However this may be, Mr. Cross still 
urges, and however the fact is to be ex- 
plained, the Fourth Gospel need not have 
been written by a Palestinian Jew in the 
first century, because there are examples of 
works, neither genuine nor contemporary, 
which yet are distinguished by precise topo- 


. graphical details. Such an example he finds 


in the Apocryphal Gospel of Matthew, 
which it may therefore he interesting to 
test somewhat fully. The case would cer- 
tainly be a strong one, if it should be found 
to hold good, as Lipsius assigns the work in 
question to the second half of the fifth cen- 
tury. I should imagine that this is not far 
wrong. ‘To avoid repetition in the next sec- 
tion of our inquiry, we may take at once the 
indications which bear upon the date of the 
so-called Gospel and upon its place of origin. 
The text of the Gospek exists only in Latin, 
and is published by Tischendorf in his 
Evangelia Apocrypha, pp. 51-112 (ed. 2, 
1876). We have also facilities for compar- 
ing the. Pseudo-Matthean legend with an 
older version in the Protevangelium Jacobi, 
which precedes it in 'Tischendorf’s collec- 
tion. 

In cap. i. we are tald how Joachim lived 
the life of a pious shepherd, showing his 
devotion by his liberality toward those who 
ministered in sacred things, duplicia offerens 
munera in timore Dei et doctrina laboranti- 
bus et simplicia offerens his qui ministra- 
bant eis. Indeed, he divided the produce 
of his flocks and all that he had into three 
parts, and gave one part to the widows, 
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orphans, strangers and poor, one part to the 
priests (colentibus Deum), while he only re- 
served the remaining third to himself and 
his house. The stress which is laid on gifts 
to the priests’ (or clergy) points to a late 
date. For the single and double gifts to 
the different orders of the ministry I have 
not found a parallel. In the Apostolic Con- 
stitutions (vii. 29), firstfruits of certain 
specified things are to go to the priests, 
tithes and some other firstfruits to the 
widows and orphans. The common rule 
for the distribution of tithes was that they 
should be divided into four parts, not al- 
ways applied in quite the same way. But 
besides the quadripartite division, there was 
also a tripartite. The earliest example of 
this quoted by Dr. Hatch in his Growth of 
Church Institutions (p. 112) is dated 801. 
Here the division applies to tithe, in Pseudo- 
Matthew to all produce. No doubt an ex- 
ceptional degree of virtue is intended ; still 
the idea of threefold division had apparent- 
ly defined itself when the author wrote. 
The Protevangelium simply says that Jo- 
achim doubled his gifts (zpocé@epe ta dpa 
avTov OuTrAa, i. 1). 

In cap. ii. Joachim goes up among those 
*‘who offered incense to the Lord.”” The 
offering of incense belonged specially to the 
priests ; but Joachim we are told was of the 
family of David. He is repelled from sac- 
rificing by the seriba templi, an official, I 
believe, not otherwise heard of. ‘The 
** scribes” (ypajmartets) are mentioned in the 
Protevangelium, but not in this connexion. 

Meantime Anna is promised the birth of 
a daughter, and goes to meet her husband 
at the ‘‘ golden gate.’’ The epithet is an 
addition to the Protevangelium (iv. 4), and 
not a very happy one. The designation 
‘* golden gate” does not, I believe, occur 
before Justinian (if indeed then), and the 
present structure probably dates from that 
period.* It led out of the Kedron ravine 
through the east wall into the temple area 
—hardly a natural place for Anna to meet 
her husband. The part of the wall in which 
it was situated appears to have been in ruins 
at the time of Paula’s visit (cirea 383 A.D.), 
and the porta speciosa of Antoninus was 
still ruined in his time (circa 570 A.D.).t¢ 

Mary is born, and while yet an infant is 
presented to the Lord in contubernium vir- 
ginum quae die noctuque in Det laudibus 





* See Professor Hayter Lewis, Holy Places of Jerusalem, p. 
96 (cf. p. 92). The Bordeaux pilgrim speaks of a gate, and 
Antoninus of a gate which he calls porta speciosa. 

+ Sir C. Wilson thinks that this may have been the present 
“golden gate” (Pal. 4 Texts, No. 1, pp. 14, 15); but are 
not the domes against this ? The date assigned to Antoninus 
on the title-page of P. P. 7. is a misprint (cf. p. v., and An- 
tonini Placentini Itinerarium, ed. Giliemeisier, p. xvii.). 
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permanebant. Elsewhere (cap. viii.) we are 
told that from the time of Solomon onwards 
there had always been in the temple “‘ daugh- 
ters of kings who were virgins, and of 
prophets, and of chief priests and priests.”’ 
Mary takes her place among the ‘‘ senior 
virgins,” and apportions out her own day 
from dawn to the third hour, from the third 
hour to the ninth (cap. vi.). Clearly all 
this group of ideas is taken from the con- 
vents and the convent schools which were 
not fully organized before the fifth century. 
The Protevangelium speaks only of the 
presentation of the Virgin without these 
embellishments. 

At last (in cap. iv.) we come to what 
seems an accurate local touch. On her 
presentation in the temple Mary, though 
quite an infant, runs up “ the fifteen steps” 
without looking back for her parents. It 
is true that there was a well-known flight of 
** fifteen steps” in the Temple on which the 
‘* Psalms of Degrees” are traditionally said 
to have been recited by the Levites.* It is 
however unfortunate for Pseudo-Matthew 
(1) that these steps led, not into the court 
of the women (which was entered by a flight 
of twelve steps, not fifteen), but from that 
of the women into the court of Israel ; and 
(2) that the steps are not placed by him 
within the Temple at all, but outside it 
(ante Templum in some MSS., which 
Tischendorf favours; ante foras Templi 
in others). Still in spite of these errors 
the mention of *‘ fifteen steps’’ may attract 
some notice. The ‘‘ steps of the Temple’ 
early gained and long maintained a place in 
Christian history or legend. It was on 
them that according to one version St. 
James met his death. There was an Ebion- 
ite Apocryphon called the ’AvoBxOu0r "laxo- 
Bov,t with which it is natural to compare 
the title of Psalms cxix. (LXX.) to cxxxiii., 
Goda) TOY dvaBaduar. 

In cap. vii. there is a discussion on vir- 
ginity which would have been much out of 
place in the Jewish Temple. Abel is said 
to have received ‘‘ two crowns, the crown 
of oblation and the crown of virginity.” 

We now have the story of the espousal of 
Mary and Joseph, the Annunciation and 
Nativity, told largely in Biblical language, 
but with the cave as well as the manger. 
These features are also found in Protevan- 
gelium, which ends at this point. The de- 
scent into Egypt is more fully elaborated. 
Here it is that we get the allusions to the 





* Neubauer in Stud. Bibl.,ii.56. The Proter. describes how 
the child was set on the “‘ third step of the altar’’—a different 
matter. 

+ Epiph., Her., xxx. 16; Lipsius, Apa. Apostelgesch., ii. 
2, 245; Salmon in Dict. of Chr. Bhog. 
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topography of other countries besides Pales- 
tine. The well-known miracles of the 
legend take place upon the way. The tray- 
ellers have their journey preternaturally 
shortened, and arrive first at the district (?) 
of Hermopolis, where they enter a city 
called Sotinen (devenerunt in finibus Her- 
mopolis et in unam ex civitatibus Egypti 
quae Sotinen dicitur). There does not seem 
to be any ‘‘ district’’ or ‘‘ nome” bearing 
the name Hermopolis: there are however 
two cities of that name. neither of which 
seems to suit the conditions which appear 
to require a place on the main route from 
Palestine. Hermopolis Magna is far up the 
Nile, about mid-way between Memphis and 
Thebes ; and Hermopolis Parva (the mod- 
ern Damanhur) is not far from Alexandria.* 
Heroopolis might have been rather nearer 
the mark, as there is a city and nome so- 
called on the road to Palestine. There is 
however no variant in the MSS. of Pseudo- 
Matthew. The nearest approach I can find 
to ‘‘ Sotinen”’ is a city of the Delta called in 
the Coptic documents PSENETAI, and 
said to be represented on the maps as 
** Schenit, El-Seneta and Seneda.” Whether 
this has anything to do with Sotinen I 
should not like to say ; but at any rate it is 
in quite a different nome (the 11th) from 
either Hermopolis or Heroopolis. The Nile 
would have to be crossed to reach it, and it 
is not near either the road to Palestine or 
the ‘‘ mountains” which had just been de- 
scribed as coming in sight. 

At Sotinen there is a temple, quod capi- 
tolium Egypti vocabatur. In this temple 
there are 365 idols, which on the entrance 
of Mother and Child fall to the ground and 
are broken in pieces. Affrodisius, dua civi- 
tatis illius, arrives ‘‘ with all his army” to 
take vengeance for the sacrilege, but instead 
falls down and worships. ‘The title duz 
civitatis does not belong at all to the first 
century. It does not seem to have been 
until the time of Constantine that dux was 
used of any of the smaller units in the army 
or of local garrisons, and then it ranks above 
the “chiliarch.” + In Egypt the strategi 
were officers of the nome, and only had 
under their orders a few police.{ The 
Egyptians were not likely to call their tem- 
ple the ‘‘ Capitol of Egypt.” It is true 
that the term is used of any large and splen- 
did temple,§ but of course only in the West. 





* Diimichen conjectures the possible existence of another 
Hermopolis in the 15th Nome, not far from the Phatnitic arm 
of the Nile (Geographie des alten Aegyptens, p. 261). 

+ od povov ExaTovTapxwy kat _XtALa pwr, adda kai Tay Aeyoue- 
vwv Sovkay oi otparnyar év éxdoTwrory Taécv éretxov (Zosimus, 
Hist. ii., 33). 

t Marquardt, Rom. Staatsverwaltung, i. 290, ’ 

§ See Georges ad voc. 
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The pantheon of gods with their rotating 
days of honour needs verification ; but in 
any case it does not agree either with Her- 
mopolis, which was dedicated specially to 
the god Thoth, or with Senetai, which was 
dedicated specially to Horus.* 

The narratives of the pilgrims to the Holy 
Places supply a further means of obtaining 
at least a terminus a quo for the date of the 
apocryphal Gospel. Of the five pilgrims 
before the Arab invasion of whom accounts 
have come down to us, three made a point 
of visiting Egypt, and a fourth (Theodosius) 
has a note on Memphis which may be de- 
rived from personal knowledge. The two 
earliest, Paula, whose movements are de- 
scribed by Jerome, and Silvia of Aquitaine, 
evidently had a double interest. They visit- 
ed the sites connected with Israel in Egypt 
and the Exodus, and they were also interest- 
ed in monasteries and monasticism. But of 
the legend whicly surrounds the flight of 
the Holy Family into Egypt there is not 
the slightest trace. The first and only in- 
dication of this is in Antoninus of Placentia 
(c. 570, a.D.), of whom it is said that at 
Memphis he saw the door (regia, i.e. ‘‘ main 
door”) of a church, formerly a temple, 
which had shut itself to against the infant 
Christ, and could never afterwards be 
opened. Not even in Antoninus is there 
any allusion to ‘‘ Sotinen” and ‘‘ Hermopo- 


_lis.”” We may however suspect that these 


names are more or less distorted versions of 
the reports brought back by pilgrims. 

In any case, I do not think it can be said 
that the Gospel of Pseudo- Matthew supplies 
a substantial argument against the infer- 
ences which have been drawn from local 
knowledge. 

Going back then to the Gospel of St. 
John, we are left, with two alternatives. 
Either the author of the Gospel was a Jew 
born and bred in Palestine, or he must at 
least have made so long a stay there, and 
have so gone about from place to place as to 
have become intimately acquainted with a 
great part of the country and able to handle 
local names with sureness and ease. In 
order to decide between these alternatives 
we must have recourse to other criteria. 
We must endeavour to enter into the mind 
of the author and see from what point of 
view he looked out upon things, whether 
from that of one who was from the first 
wholly a Jew, or from that of one in whom 
Jewish ideas were mingled with ideas for- 
eign to Judaism. 

Let us take our first test under this head 
from the use of the Old Testament. 


* Diimichen, ut sup., pp. 261, 254, 
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In my book of twenty years ago I used an 
expression which was rather too strong 
about this. Assuming that St. John in two 
places gave a version of his own directly 
from the Hebrew, without regard to the 
LXX., I spoke of this as ‘‘ convincing.” 
Mr. Cross demurs :* and in view of some 
new light which has been thrown upon quo- 
tations from the Old Testament on the New 
and in early writers, I accept the correction, 
though I still think that the argument has 
some not inconsiderable weight. 

Bishop Lightfoot,+ with his usual lucidity 
and force of reasoning, pressed home three 
passages as showing a direct influence of the 
Hebrew. 


St. John xix. 37 (= Zech. xii. 10), ‘‘ They shall 
look on Him whom they pierced.”’ 

St. John xii. 40 (= Isa. vi. 10), ‘‘ Because that 
Esaias said again, He hath blinded their eyes,”’ ete. 

St. John xiii. 18 (= Ps. xli. 9 Heb.; xl. 10, 
LXX.), ‘‘ He that eateth bread with Me hath lifted 
up his heel against Me.’’ 


It is well known that in the first of these 
passages the Septuagint has not ‘‘ whom 
they pierced,” but ‘‘ because they insulted.” 

The first of these two versions was cor- 
rect as a rendering of the Hebrew—at least 
of our present Hebrew. Mr. Cross however 
challenged the inference that St. John made 
a new version for himself. He pointed to 
the fact that ‘“‘ whom they pierced”’ is found 
not only in the Gospel but also in the Apoca- 
lypse, in Justin Martyr, in some MSS. of 
the Septuagint, and in the three versions of 
Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion ; and 
he argued that the author of the Fourth 
Gospel did not translate for himself, but 
adopted another version current at the time. 

Dr. T. K. Abbott replied to this,{ that 
Aq., Symm., Theod., MSS. of LX X. might 
be reduced practically to Aquila, from 
whom all the other renderings or readings 
were derived. The same article contained 
some criticism of Dr. Hatch, who had adopt- 
ed a view similar to that of Mr. Cross. 

The state of the case in regard to diver- 
gout quotations from the Old Testament is 
this. 

Generally speaking, it may be said that 
up to the year 1884 the assumption had 
been made that where an author quoted 
from the Old Testament in a form more 
nearly resembling the Hebrew than the 
Septuagint he had either himself translated 
directly from the Hebrew or followed some 
other writer who had so translated. But 





* Claas. Rev., 1890, p. 453 f., also 1891, p. 142 f. 

+ Expositor, 1890, pp. 19-21. It should be remembered how- 
> —_ the Essay, though printed at this date, was written 
n 1871. 
+ Jbid., Feb., 1891, p. 11 f. 
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from that year onwards, starting from a 
small beginning but with a wider accession 
of facts as it proceeded, the conviction has 
been growing that there were current as far 
back as the period of the New Testament it- 
self, at least for certain books, other Greek 
versions than those which go under the 
name of the Septuagint and in some cases 
more nearly representing the Hebrew. 

The impulse was given by two observa- 
tions of Professor Kendel Harris and Dr. 
Hort.* Professor Rendel Harris noticed 
that a passage in the Shepherd of Hermas 
was really based upon the Greek of Daniel, 
but upon the Greek in a peculiar form. 
Dr. Hort thereupon pointed out that the 
form in question implied the version of 
Theodotion, not the text which properly 
bore the name of Septuagint. Hitherto it 
had been supposed that Theodotion’s version 
was at least some forty years later than 
Hermas, but doubt was at once thrown on 
this. It happened that Dr. Salmon had a 
special interest in the date of Hermas, as he 
maintained a view which, though no doubt 
defensible, is as yet held by a minority of 
scholars. At his instance Dr. Gwynn 
worked out yet further the traces of a ver- 
sion similar to Theodotion’s, but before 
Theodotion, with the result that it has been 
made highly probable that the name of that 
editor has been given to a version not only 
current but largely preferred to the Septua- 
gint version before his day. 

Dr. Hatch, in his essays in Biblical Greek, 
published in 1889, maintained not exactly 
this theory but another which somewhat 
resembled it, viz., that many of the quota- 
tions in early Christian writers were taken 
not directly from the Books of the Old 
Testament quoted but from collections of 
extracts or short manuals compiled from 
the Old Testament by the Jews. This too 
is a possibility that has something in its 
favour and that must be distinctly contem- 
plated, though it is not the only hypothesis 
which will explain the facts. 

As a consequence of these investigations, 
the old simple inference has at least lost its 
stringency. It is no longer certain that a 
writer who agrees more nearly with the He- 
brew than the Septuagint is himself trans- 
lating from the Hebrew. He may be using 
a different version or he may be using a col- 
lection of extracts. 

What are we to say to the particular in- 
stances adduced by Dr. Lightfoot and by 
others who have dealt with the Introduction 
to the Fourth Gospel? As between Dr. 
T. K. Abbott and Mr. Cross, it seems to 


* Johns Hopkins University Circulars, 1884, Apr. and Dec. 
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me that Dr. Abbott has certainly reduced 
considerably the apparent body of evidence 
for the existence of a version of Zechariah 
xii. 10 distinct from that of the LXX. It 
now stands as Gosp. Apoc. Just.-Mart. Aq. 
If the Fourth Gospel and the Apocalypse 
are both by the same hand, or at least close- 
ly connected, and if, as is possible, the form 
of the quotation in Justin is influenced by 
these writings, then the evidence would be 
reduced still further, it would in fact consist 
of only two items, Script. Joan. and Aquila ; 
and between these two, for reasons which 
Dr. Abbott has urged, the coincidence of 
rendering might be accidental. Still each 
of these steps involves a certain amount of 
assumption ; and on the other hand the ex- 
istence of a version not identical with the 
LXX. seems to be sufficiently proved ; so 
that on the whole, if this passage had stood 
alone, I should have been inclined to side 
with Mr. Cross, and to think that the use 
of such a version was the easier hypothesis 
of the two. 

But it must be remembered that there are 
two other passages in regard to which the 
balance of probability seems to be different. 
In xiii. 18 (= Ps. xli. 9, ‘lifted up his 
heel’’) the Fourth Gospel stands alone: 
Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion are all 
extant, and agree more with the LXX. than 
with the Gospel. 


Sr. JoHN : éwipev én’ Ene Thy TTépvav avTov, 
LXX. : éueyddvvev ix” éué wrepviopdr. 
Aq., THEOD.: Kateueyahivly pov wrépva. 
SyYMM.: KaTeweyarivOn pov axoaovbdr, 
Iiere the Johannean rendering is quite iso- 
lated, and looks as if it were affected either 
by the original text or by a Targumic para- 
phrase. 

There is a like isolation in xii. 40 (= Isa. 
vi. 10). This verse is quoted in two other 
places in the New Testament (Matt. xiii. 15 
and Acts xxvili. 27), in both closely with 
the LXX. ; and Symmachus, who alone is 
extant, is nearer to the LXX. than to St. 
John and the Hebrew. 

There is some difficulty in supposing that 
in these two instances an alternative ver- 
sion had reached the writer of the Fourth 
Gospel and had not reached any of the com- 
panions which he had with him in the quota- 
tion from Zechariah. So that, on the 
whole, and with some hesitation, I lean to 
the old view that the Gospel does show signs 
of the influence of the original either direct- 
ly or indirectly through an Aramaic para- 
phrase. 

I lean to this view the more readily be- 
cause it only falls in with a conclusion ar- 
rived at in other ways. Whether or not in 
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the outer circumference of his mind the 
writer of the Gospel had imbibed ideas de- 
rived from Alexandrian Hellenism must for 
the present be left an open question, but in 
any case at its centre he was essentially a 
Jew. The argument from style and diction 
I do not propose to discuss. It will be 
found excellently stated by Bishop Light- 
foot * and by Dr. Westcott; + I may add 
also by Keim in the passage referred to 
above.+ But the question of modes of 
thought is perhaps more debateable, and to 
that 1 hope to return in the next paper. 
W. SANDAY. 


Notre.—The last of these papers brought me two letters 
from Dr. Hort, which are of great value to me personally, and 
require a word of notice. 

in the firet place, 1 hasten to disclaim a construction which 
I fear might have been placed upon my words. In saying 
that Dr. Hort had urged all that could possibly be urged 
against the words 70 wacxa in St. Jolin vi. 4, 1 did not mean 
to imply that this was done with any harmonistic object. The 
paragraph in which I spoke of the effect of the omission upon 
the harmony of the Gospels was not meant to be connected 
logically with the paragraph which went before, though I can 
see that it might be taken as so connected. There is no 
writer, English or foreign, who is so entirely above suspicion 
of being influenced by any such object ; and to suggest other- 
wise was far indeed from my mind. 

I was well aware that I was myself more open to the charge 
of ** Harmonistik,” from the attempt which I made to recon- 
cile the Synoptic and Johannean narratives on the day of the 
Crucifixion. I could not plead guilty to the charge, because I 
was only dealing with the Gospel narratives precisely as 1 
should have dealt with any two other historical authorities 
under similar circumstances. I also, as I hope, succeeded in 
making it understood that the reconciliation which I put for- 
ward—not as my own, but on the lines of Edersheim, Néegen, 
and others—was put forward most tentatively, and subject to 
the validity of certain premises which, as neither Hebraist nor 
Talmudist, I did not feel competent to criticise personally. 

Dr. Hort has been so good as to give me his opinion on these 
premises. On every one he goes behind the data on which I 
was relying, with the result that asa whole I no longer regard 
the explanation offered as tenable. I can only fall back on 
the views which I expressed twenty years ago, with just this 
reservation, that because the two accounts are not reconciled 
I do not think it follows that they are not reconcilable. I ven- 
= quote the sentences in which Dr. Hort states his con- 
clusion, 

“ I feel sure,”’ he says, ‘ that St. John meant to place the 
Crucifixion on Nisan 14, and that he may safely be trusted 
here, more especially as this chronology is supported by often- 
noticed details in the Synoptic accounts. But I am by no 
means 80 confident as to the interpretation of the Synoptic 
chronology. The most obvious, an Lapin oe the most prob- 
able, view is that St. John is tacitly but deliberately correcting 
an error of the Synoptists. But the greatness of the supposed 
error is very perplexing if any of the Twelve had any part in 
the redaction of any one of the three Gospels. . . . P think 
there is real force in what Westcott urges (Infrod., p. 344) 
against treating the Synoptic language as dne to mere blunder 
or fiction, though I cannot be as hopeful as he seems to be 
that fuller knowledge would justify it in all particulars.” 

I would gladly express my adhesion to this judgment, with 
perhaps some emphasis on the point contended for by Dr. 
Westcott. It was really this (e.g. a verse like St. Luke xxii. 
15, ** With desire have I desired,” etc.) which put me upon at- 
he the* reconciliation which I now believe to have 

ailed. 

Another correspondent reminds me that in pointing out the 
parallels between the Synoptic sayings in Matthew xi. 27, 
Luke x, 22, and St. John, I should have bracketed the prepo- 
sitions in [map] €660y, [ém] yuwwoxe, as St. John (like St. 
Luke in the case of ykvwoxer) uses the simple and not the com- 
pound verbs, but there are a great number of parallels which 
are very close in sense (¢.g. dodvat éfovc.av, John i. 12, v. 27, 
Xvii. 2; dovvac ev TH xerpt, iii. 35; eis Tas xetpas, xiii. 3; also 
iii, 27, v. 22, 36. vi. 37, 39, ete.; and for ymwwoxew especially 
John x. 14, 15, xiv. 7, 9, 17, xvi. 8, xvii. 25, ete.). That this 
was not more fully verified before was due to an accident 
which I need not explain at length. 





* Expositor, 1890, pp. 15-19. 

+ Comm., pp. 50-52, 

+ P. 162. See also Bleek-Mangold, p. 363: the only dissen- 
tient among recent writers appears to be Scholten. 
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From The Thinker (London), April, 1892. 


TuE title which is prefixed to this review 
has been adopted without the least disre- 
spect to the Oriel Professor of the Interpre- 
tation of Holy Scripture. No apology is 
needed for directly connecting the views 
propounded in the Bampton Lectures for 
1889 * with the name of the lecturer. Pro- 
fessor Cheyne, at the outset of his work, 
takes the reader into his confidence,t and 
reveals the spiritual and intellectual experi- 
ences which at last bore fruit in his work 
on the Origin of the Psalter. Inthe open- 
ing of his first Lecture, he gave utterance 
to the following: ‘‘ A lost leader of old 
Oxford { has told us how, after twenty 
years in a new spiritual climate, he felt no 
delicacy in speaking with some authority. 
Those words I may venture to apply to my- 
self.” 

A work of 484 pages, besides Introduc- 
tion and Indexes, almost every sentence of 
which involves matter which has been the 
subject of controversy during the last half 
century,§ cannot be adequately considered 
in a short review. This I regret the less, 
because I am not so much concerned now 
with particular questions about particular 
psalms, as I am with Professor Cheyne’s 
position in general. He would himself be 
the first to recognize || that many of the de- 
tails of his arguments will require modifica- 
tion, that many of his points are doubtful, 
and that, therefore, not a few of his conclu- 
sions are wrong. But all this is of second- 
ary importance. The Bampton Lectures 
for 1889 imply much more than an account, 
more or less correct, of the origin of the 
Psalter. The Professor’s theories, if adopt- 
ed, would effect our estimate of the whole 
of Revelation and of Christianity. They 
amount to nothing less than a theological 
revolution. It is true that much of this has 
been propounded before 1889, and by other 





* Readers are reminded that the prirted volume did not ap- 
pear till last year. All will regret to learn that weakness of 
sight was the hindrance (Introduction p. ix.). _- 

+ Introduction, p. xi. f. On p. x. weread, ** converts to 
my theories (mine, not in any invidious sense.) 

+t Quoting Newman's Difficulties felt by Anglicans. ; 

y Writers like Professor Cheyne are so captivated by certain 
modern theories about the Old Testament, that they seem un- 
able to give more than a passing recognition to the work of 
writers of a different echool. After Colenso had endeavoured 
to popularize scepticism about the work of Moses, there were 
not wanting many systematic refutations of such views. It 
may be wall to remind younger students that there are such 
writers as, e.g., McCaul, Pusey, Kay, Bissel, Keil—men not 
without scholarship, knowledge of Hebrew, and Biblical 
learning- a 

i See the last paragraph of Lecture viii., p. 425. 
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teachers ; but never till then had advantage 
been taken for such a purpose of the posi- 
tion afforded by John Bampton’s founda- 
tion.* Where men had been wont to hear 
the Catholic Faith defended, and the 
miraculous character of Revelation upheld 
and expounded, the Professor stood up to 
announce his discovery that none of the 
Psalms were written by David, that their 
authors were subject to illusions, that much 
of their theology was borrowed from Persia, 
that all the supposed Messianic predictions 
have been misunderstood. Thus the preach- 
er put the cap-stone on the edifice which he 
had been rearing for a decade. The place 
and the occasion gave an oracular character 
to his utterances. The influeuce of his 
theories spreads around. One vf his disci- 
ples, an able young Hebraist, spoke of it to 
me as a very refreshing view of the Psalter. 
To a friend of mine said the charming com- 
panion whom he had handed in to dinner, 
as she sipped her champagne between the 
fish and the entrée, ‘*‘ You don’t believe, do 
you, that David wrote aay of the Psalms ?” 

Now, I hope [ shall not say an unfair 
word about Professor Cheyne. He was very 
severely handled by the reviewer in the 
Guardian. I would rather think differ- 
ently. He was one of my teachers of He- 
brew, in undergraduate days, and I received 
much kindness at his hands. Many years 
ago he addressed to me a very friendly and 
encouraging letter, in which he urged me 
not to be afraid to express my opinions about 
the interpretation of the Bible. Of course 
I read between the lines, and knew that he 
meant, ‘‘ Don’t be afraid of the orthodox.” 
Still, I reciprocated his friendly intentions. 
And bearing all this in mind, I desire to 
believe that he honestly thinks he is helping 
the cause of Christianity by his criticisms 
and his conjectures. These, at all events, 
are his own words : “‘ Reforms in that part 
of orthodox theology which relates to the 
Old Testament are, as many think, urgent, 
for to neglect them would mean the un- 
checked progress of the great spiritual re- 
volt” (p. 4). Yes, but what he calls reform 
is revolution and destruction. 

The purpose of the Bampton Lectures for 
1889 is sufficiently stated in the full title, 
The Origin and Religious Contents of the 
Psalter in the light of Old Testament Criti- 
cism and the History of Religions. Herein 
lies a fundamental difference between Pro- 
fessor Cheyne’s system and Catholic exe- 





* The reader can refer to the extract from Johu Bampton's 
will, printed on page vii. It is a matter of opinion whether the 
terms of the third paragraph would allow of such a work as 
that under review. 


gesis. To him ours is not, as it was toa 
former Bampton Lecturer, the One Relig- 
ton. There are others, by whose light the 
Religion of the Bible may be illuminated. 
The phrase, history of religions seems inno- 
cent enough, but the reader is aware that 
the new science, which bears this name, 
seeks a naturalistic explanation of Chris- 
tianity, in the evolution of religious ideas, 
and predicts the time when Christianity will 
develop into some grander ‘‘ Church of the 
Future,” even as she has herself supplant- 
ed earlier and less perfect systems. Will 
Professor Cheyne describe revealed religion 
as a mere stage in the evolution of man’s 
knowledge of the Divine? It is difficult 
to understand in what sense he speaks of 
inspiration—to what extent he believes in 
revelation. When we find him saying that 
from one point of view ‘‘ it is not amiss to 
speak severely of Ezra’s work” (p. 358, 
note aa), we can but conclude that he de- 
nies to Ezra any special Divine commission. 
But, how then, if at all, would he distin- 
guish between the inspiration of an Ezra, 
and that of any other reformer of our own 
or of a past generation? Or does he regard 
Augustine as equally inspired with Isaiah ? 
His work furnishes no satisfactory answer 
to such questions. ‘here abound, indeed, 
expressions about the development of germs 
of thought, the influence of other systems 
upon Jewish belief, and*such like, which 
perhaps import more than is apparent in 
the direction of a recognition of Divine 
guidance and teaching ; for it must not be 
forgotten that the Professor’s account of the 
origin of the Psalter is intended as a con- 
tribution towards the defence of the faith ! 

In the discussion of dates and historical 
allusions, which forms the staple of the Lec- 
tures, strange things are uttered, which are 
full of significance as showing the stand- 
point of the writer. Some of these are the 
following :— 

1. It is quietly assumed (p. 91) with the 
mere support of a note of four and a half 
lines, that ‘‘ the promulgation of the first 
Scripture [was] by Josiah.” This, of 
course, is in accordance with the temper 
of mind to which allusion has been made 
(p. 309, note 4), but a position of such im- 
portance in Old Testament exegesis surely 
demands some exposition and justification 
from the Oriel Professor. 

2. It is a trifle in the prevalent booseness 
of ge ve language to read of the Re- 
formed Churches (p. 358, note aa), but 
such an appellation as the Zoroastrian 
Church (e.g., on p. 395), and the recogni- 
tion of both it and the Church of the Old 
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Covenant as inspired by the Spirit of Holi- 
ness (p. 270), is startling to Anglicans who 
have been taught to acknowledge One 
Catholic and Apostolic Church. 

3. Next we learn that instead of the Old 
Testament religion being a revelation from 
God to men (for the hypothesis of a ‘‘ heav- 
en-descended theology” is scouted—cf. In- 
trod. p. xxxi.), it was arranged and set forth 
by the leaders of Jewish thought, who pro- 
vided a programme, as caterers for an enter- 
tainment (p. 323). 

4, This programme was corrected by St. 
Paul, who, however, himself was not free 
from the influence of its errors (p. 4; see 
also p. 173). 

5. Bible doctrines are developed germs, 
not revelations from age to age (9. 336, note 
jj.). Precedent, rather than Divine call, 
impelled Bible writers who, without support, 
would not be likely to venture on a new path 
(p. 339). 

6. Inspired writers were subject to illu- 
sions (p. 28). 

7. ‘therefore we are prepared to learn 
that the Gospels are not altogether authentic 
history, for they embody Jewish Christian 
traditions (p. 270). 

8. The ‘* old Messianic theory even in its 
latest form’’ is, as regards the Psalter, re- 
jected (p. 261), and **the hope of a per- 
sonal Messiah . . . is markedly absent from 


- Daniel’ (p. 200). And much more in the 


same tone, which space forbids to quote. 
The reader will observe that the method 
and details of the work all tend in the same 
direction.* 

It will justly be said that this is no reply 
to Professor Cheyne’s arguments. We are 
not attempting a formal refutation, but we 
maintain that it is well to inquire what will 
be the consequences of adopting the main 
conclusions of his work. The proof of 
Christianity is not a mathematical demon- 
stration ; rather, is it the harmonious blend- 
ing of a variety of separate considerations. 
A want of proportion in the parts of the 
argument may result in a wholly inadequate 
conclusion. ‘The two chief factors in the 
evidence for Christianity are tradition and 
criticism. Historical criticism has been 
fatal to the claims of some of the adventi- 
tious surroundings of the Christian Creed 
and the Catholic system. Anglicans have 
no reason to fear historical criticism, but 
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they refuse to so apply it as to ignore the 
verdict of those men of ancient days, who 
have handed down to.us opinions from out 
that dim and distant past into which his- 
tory has not penetrated. Criticism may 
test these opinions, and if they be found to 
be contradictory and @ priori impossible, 
our reason will reject them. But if the 
only objection to a tradition is, that it is 
unsupported, and is @ priori improbable (I 
do not say, impossible), it is not for such 
reasons to be peremptorily set aside. ‘his 
is one of the points at which we are com- 
pelled to join issue with the learned Bamp- 
ton Lecturer. He appears to hold that if 


_an opinion has been delivered by tradition 


it is necessarily suspicious.* Now, it is one 
thing to say that a traditional . opinion 
should be supported by a critical conclu- 
sion ; it is another to affirm that a tradi- 
tional view cannot stand alone, in the many 
cases where the grounds for that ancient 
opinion cannot now be tested. In fact, this 
method of dealing with ancient documents 
and traditional views is an exaggeration of 
the power of the critical faculty. The au- 
thor expressly declares his intention of using 
that faculty as a set-off against the lack of 
a Pusey’s learning (Pref. p. xii.). But he 
does himself scant justice. No one can 
peruse his pages, and scan the copious and 
often lengthy notes, without recognizing 
that his reading has been very wide,+ and 
that he is a man of general literary culture, 
as well,as a student of what others have 
written on his own special subjects. But 
here we mark the fundamental difference 
between our author and the great divine 
whose learning he admires. Dr. Pusey in 
that mine of learning and research, his Lec- 
tures on Daniel, says that he cannot exam- 
ine the prophet as one who doubts. He re- 
ceives the book as part of the Canon which 
the Church had in ancient days received, 
and has now handed down to us. He ap- 
plies his vast stores of erudition to the ex- 
planation of difficulties and the elucidation 
of obscurities, and to determining the 
grounds on which Daniel has always been 
accepted as part of the Word of God. The 
Professor—l apologize, if I misunderstand 
him—seems to use his powers for the mere 
purpose of calling into question every old 
and cherished opinion. 

From criticism he proceeds to construc- 





* There is another point which, though minute, is too signifi- 
cant to be passed over. The writer constantly speaks of our 
Lord simply as Jesus Christ. Of course, no irreverence is in- 
tended, but there certainly seems a design to place the Messiah 
on much the same level as e.g., Zoroaster, who is so often in- 
troduced. Such language does not help to commend Profes- 
sor Coeyne’s views to Catholics, 





* Take, for example, the following remark on p. 339 : “* [cer- 
tain views] are tenable, however, because they ure based, not 
on mere tradition, but on criticism.*’ Therefore if they rested 
only on tradition they would be uncenable. 

+ Even such a small and modest work (which, by the way, 
deserves more attention than it has yet received from theo- 
logians) as Mr. Mozley’s David in the Psalms is quoted thrice. 
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tion. But how? By the use of what he 
terms the historic imagination.* Surely, 
to say the least, this is a dangerous weapon. 
First, by criticism of words and allusions, 
he shows that no psalm can have been writ- 
ten by the author and at the periods which 
are commonly supposed. Next, he depicts 
the characteristics of different periods, and 
imagines the circumstances under which the 
psalm may have been written. Imagination 
and criticism combine to produce certainty ; 
and the reader is assured that the period 
suggested is the only time when the psalm 
could have been composed. If generations 
of commentators have agreed on some other 
explanation of the occasion and purpose of 
this psalm, their verdict is swept aside. + 

It has been said{ that on the authorship 
of the books of the Old Testament the Jews 
possess no tradition worthy of real credence 
or regard, but only vague and uncertain 
reminiscences. However this may be, at 
least three psalms are ascribed to David in 
the New Testament : Psalm ii., in Acts iv. 
255; Psalm xvi., in Acts ii. 25; and Psalm 
cx., in St. Matthew xxii. 43. Opinions 
may differ as to the significance of these 
quotations ; but it must be admitted that 
they are evidence of an ancient belief that 
the Warrior King was in some way connect- 
ed with the Psalter and its composition. 
Now, if David never wrote a psalm, it seems 
incredible that any psalms should have been 
ascribed to him. The name of Samuel, still 
more that of Moses, would have naturally 
been chosen for the sprinkling of the Psalter 
(to borrow the Professor’s curious expres- 
sion), rather than the name of the man of 
war. Modern critics fully recognize this 
difficulty for themselves, and insist on the 
incongruity of ascribing spiritual songs to 
the bold warrior and hero of a hundred 
fights. ‘They forget their English history, 
or they might see many a picture of a grim 
old Puritan slaying the enemies of the Lord 
by day, and thanking God at night for the 
opportunity of doing it with long-winded 
prayer and cento of Scripture texts.§ But 





* Cf. Pref. xxxiv. 

+ Take, as an example, the treatment of Psalm Ixxii. pp. 
141-7 and 476-7. 

¢ By Professor Driver in his recent valuable work, Jntroduc- 
tion to the Literature of the Old Testament. 

§ It is safe to predict that, after a few more generations of 
luxury and refinement—I may add, of effeminacy and senti- 
mentaliem—the men of «future age, when socialism and phys- 
ical science have procured universal peace, will doubt the real 
existence of such a personality as that of Hedley Vicars, who, 
while filled ‘* with the gallant ardour of the soldier, leading to 
an almost boyish anticipation of * a brush with the Russians,’ ” 
could write about meetings for Scripture-reading in his tent, 
and say, ‘I feel ead when I think of dearest , for I fear he 
has not been reconciled to God” (Memorials of H. V., pp. 212, 
219, 222). We know that these Memorials are history, and 
not romance. So, also, the varied aspects of David's experi- 
ence are marks of a real personality ; they are not the crea- 
tions of an idealizing fancy. 





the critics who cannot overcome the ap- 

arent contradiction between David or 
Samuel and the author of psalms forget 
that others might have noticed the same in- 
congruity ; and if, in spite of this, psalms 
were ascribed to David, rather than to the 
saintly Samuel or the reputed author of 
Deuteronomy, there is here afforded a 
strong argument that some basis of histori- 
cal fact must underlie the ascription. It 
was not such an ascription as would have 
been likely to occur to the imagination. 
On the other hand, if David was really the 
author of some psalms, and if a small col- 
lection was properly ascribed to him, it is 
highly probable that others would be as- 
cribed to the great king which he had not 
composed. It is the business of criticism 
to determine which these are. And not the 
most conservative critic would wish to main- 
tain the authenticity of every title in the 
Psalter. It would be hard to prove that 
any of them are a pr. m. ; although they 
must be very old, for the LXX. did not 
understand them.* 

But I am willing to allow (for the sake 
of argument) that the Psalms were of later 
than Davidic times. If for the names of 
men who flourished before the Exile we sub- 
stitute Ezekiel, Nehemiah, or any other 
saint of the Church of the Circumcision, I 
do not see that there is any difference theo- 
logically, although such a vigw affects the 
history of the Psalter. Again, I will allow 
(still for the sake of argument) that even 
the Psalms quoted in the New Testament 
were not really Davidic. I cannot indeed 
grant that there could have been any error 
in the sacred speaker or in his inspired apos- 
tles ; but still, for argument’s sake, I will 
recognize that there may be a modus dicendi 
here, something like what occurs when, in 
Matt. xxvii. 9, Zechariah is quoted as Jere- 
miah, because (apparently) Jeremiah stood 
at the head of the collection, and the books 
of the prophets were known familiarly as The 
Jeremiah—some such modus I am willing 
to grant, but the most significant features 
of Professor Cheyne’s position will remain. 
It is not a mere alteration in dates, but it is 
a complete change in the mode of regarding 
the sacred records. ‘Trite, indeed, is the 
objection to the Bible sturies on the ground 
of their miraculous character, and hitherto 
Christian apologists have been wont to join 
issue and meet the objection. Not so our 





* The LXX. presents a grave difficulty in the way of that 
late date to which the lecturer would assign the completed 
Psalter. It is no answer to be told, ‘ I do not myself feel the 
objections to be important’? (p. 458, par. 2). Probably not! 
And the further 1eply which is made is not of a kind tosi- 
lence an objector. 
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author, for he is a rationalist * himself. 
Read his Hallowing of Criticism. Does he 
admit any supernatural workings? He 
seems to me to avoid, or else to rationalize, 
every account of a miracle. He says that 
no one can believe that Elijah was really fed 
by birds ; it is a poetical way of declaring 
that God would never let His servant starve. 
In describing the story of the Ascension of 
Elijah, he plays, indeed, with words, but 
they import no more than that Elijah was 
killed in a thunderstorm, and then he adds 
the following comment—that the story of 
the Ascension of Elijah is a prose poem to 
show that the Jewish Church of the writer’s 
time was ready to believe that some extraor- 
dinary persons might, and would, escape 
death. So the miraculous element is got 
rid of. 

Whether the Professor would in like man- 
ner explain away every account of the 
miraculous intervention of Divine Provi- 
dence, I should not wish to decide. Would 
that he had spoken more clearly on so im- 
portant a point! As an Anglican priest he 
must believe in the resurrection of our Lord 
as an historical fact to be received in a 
strictly literal sense, although the way in 
which it was brought about may transcend 
the comprehension of human reason. And 
if, then, he accepts the greatest miracle, 
why reject the lesser and attendant wonders ? 
This will not satisfy one caviller or convince 
one unbeliever. 

But all this is intended as a defence of 
the faith! Is such a diluted faith worth 
having? A revelation which is only the 
dream of poets, and the developed germs of 
the thought of ancient days, is not worth 
troubling about. [admire the exalted tone 
in which the Professor can even yet speak 
of working ‘‘ for the best of masters and the 
greatest of causes” (p. 425), but I fear the 
majority who are of a coarser grain will say, 
“Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we 
die.” + 

I do not hesitate to use plain language in 
expressing the effect produced by the perusal 





* L use this term in no invidious sense, and I allow that it is 
open to objection, but so are most, perhaps all, the epithets by 
which opponents label one another in theological and philo- 
sophical controversy. A Christian may be called a rationalist 
when he has passed beyond the stage of blind assent to an 
hereditary creed, and is ready to give a ‘* reason of the hope” 
which isin him. But a Christian is also a supernaturalist, for 
he believes in Divine operations which supersede the ordinary 
workings of nature. He accepts the accounts of these on rea- 
sonable evidence, although the comprehension of such won- 
ders may transcend the powers of his reason. Professor 
Cheyne appears to relegate to the realm of myth and legend 
whatever is not susceptible of a naturalistic explanation. He 
accepts what his reason admits, and rejects the rest, as do all 
* rationalists.” 

+ For I venture to agree with a certain philosopher born at 
Tarsus, that if faith in the facts of revelation (see 1 Cor xv. 
32) is lost, there is no adequate motive for self-denial, and no 
sufticient and universal safeguard against licentious living. 
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of Professor Cheyne’s lectures, although he 
intended them, he says, for the defence of 
the Christian religion, It may be our igno- 
rance, but we do not yet understand how a 
complete and all-round surrender of our 
position can prepare the way for victory. 
Not thus has the faith been preserved and 


handed down from age to age. The ques- 
tion is not of some trifling difference of 
opinion as to a name ora date, but is one 
of first principles. If the Professor is right, 
then the men of the old covenant, the in- 
spired Apostles of the new, a multitude of 
theologians in every age, are wrong. We 
have misunderstood our Bible, and elevated _ 
it to a false position. Henceforth we must 

recognize that other sacred books, besides 
the Jewish Scriptures, are inspired ; that 
the Jewish teachers invented a programme 
of doctrine, which was corrected by Paul of 
Tarsus, who however himself was not always 
right ; that much of the history of the New 
Testament is mythical, and that Bible writ- 
ers were subject to harmless illusions ; 
henceforth we shall look in vain for prophe- 
cies of the Messiah either in the Psalter or 
in Daniel. When thus all the great posi- 
tions of Revelation are abandoned one after 
another, what will remain worth defend- 
ing ?* Many will turn to the more prac- 
tical doctrines of social and physical science. 
Others will find themselves faced by the 
question which agitated the churchmen of 
fifty years ago. ‘The controversy will have 
changed, but the same practical question 
will once more arise, Can we safely abide in 
a Church which has so far departed from 
the ancient standards of Catholic doctrine ? 
To foretell this issue is not to utter the cry 
of despair, as some would contemptuously 
describe it. At least this review shall give 
no encouragement to faintheartedness. We 
are persuaded that the truth is on our side. 
We regret that Professor Cheyne should 
trouble the faith of many; but we know 
that the Bible has survived a great deal al- 
ready, and future generations of the faith- 
ful will yet find in it something more divine 
than traditions and myths, illusions and de- 
veloped germs. But there is a large class 
who need some sure basis of belief, and who 
cannot or will not wait. To them Rome 
will appeal, and not unsuccessfully, when 
she offers them dogmatic certainties in the 
place of historical imaginations. For one 
whom the Professor rescues from the 





*If we did not believe the sincerity of the lecturer, we 
should be inclined to doubt the honesty of the appeal on p. 
xxvi. f. to the Evangelicals. Does he not know that confi- 
dence in divinely inspired Scriptures is essential to their posi- 
tion? The idea that such men should take part in rationaliz- 
ing the Bible provokes a smile by its very simplicity. 
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‘‘spiritual revolt” by his religion made 
easy, he will land ten in the arms of the 
Papacy.* 

The author of the Bampton Lectures for 
1889 has more than once declared that the 
time for reserve has passed away, and that 
free utterance must be given to opinions 
about the Old Testament. We admire his 
outspoken courage in declaring his convic- 
tions, the more so as we do not doubt that 
it has cost him much to be obliged to run 
counter to the cherished tenets of many 
whom he respects. But we cannot concede 
a monopoly of plain speaking to the side 
which he represents. ‘I'he Professor’s width 
of reading demands our admiration ; his 
industry in work and research afford an ex- 
ample to all Biblical scholars. It is natural 
that as the father of novel opinions he 
should be fondly blind to the defects of his 
offspring. We who take an independent 
view can note the real issue of the course 
he has adopted. The Bampton Lectures 
for 1889 must be described as anti-Christian 
in their tendency, albeit this is indeed far 
from the intention of their author. He 
honestly believes that his method of exege- 
-sis will best promote the cause of real re- 
ligion. It is right that he should declare 
his convictions ; the Anglican communion 
has long been wont to shelter many and 
various opinions within her comprehensive 
borders. But we do most strongly object 
to the way in which tentative results have 
been converted into asystem to the disturb- 
ance of the faith of many. We think we 
-have reason to complain when, under pre- 
tence of fortifying the citadel of religion, 
this congeries of conjectures and hypotheses 
is built up under the shelter of John Bamp- 
ton’s flag. My old teacher will pardon me 
if I show that I have learned the lesson he 
gave, and am ‘‘not afraid to express my 
opinions about the interpretation of the 
Bible.” 





REPLY TO MR. GWILLIAM. 
BY REV. PROF. T. K. CHEYNE, D.D. 
From The Thinker (London), April, 1892. 


To Mr. Gwilliam (whose work on the 





*I am far from saying that such souls will find what they 
seek in Rome. If Mr. Mivart’s anecdote is true to fact, and 
is not a caricature (Nineteenth Century, July, 1887), how that 
a certain layman, who regarded the Flood as a local inun- 
dation in which a priest and his poultry were saved from 
drowning, was reckoned a very devout [Roman] Catholic, 
then certainly there is in that body enough scepticism about 
the Old Testament to satisfy even Professor Cheyne. How- 
ever, it is fair to add that a Hy 3 different view of Roman 
teaching on the inspiration of the Bible was giver by the 
late Cardinal Newman in Nineteenth Century, 1884. 


Syriac New Testament one esteems so highly) 
I need only reply that you cannot separate 
an individual in this way from the move- 
ment to which historically he belongs. Not 
only the scholar whom he incriminates, but 
all those who at all co-operate with him in 
the English-speaking countries, have their 
roots deep down in the Reformation. Those 
of them who belong to the Anglican Church 
have as their charter the sixth and the 
eleventh of the Thirty-nine Articles ; they 
are not, however, primarily Anglican, but 
Protestant Christian scholars, and servants 
of the Churches, and for Christ’s sake of 
many who at present stand outside the 
Churches. They have a better right to re- 
gard themselves as continuators of the 
Reformation than those who defame them. 
Evangelical theology sorely needs both puri- 
fying and deepening, and this can only be 
done by having recourse to the fountains of 
living water contained in and conveyed by 
the Scriptures. ‘The highest object of the 
literary and historical criticism of the Scrip- 
tures is to facilitate the attainment of this 
great end. It is a sad misapprehension, 
which reflects no credit on those theologians 
who fall into it, when critics of the school 
to which I have the privilege to belong are 
accused of watering down inspiration, or 
explaining away miracles. Their complaint 
is precisely this—that the theologians who 
oppose them have a too shallow doctrine of 
inspiration, and do great injustice to the 
Biblical narratives. With much reluctance 
(for the advice should be superfluous) I ven- 
ture to refer Mr. Gwilliam (whose paper is 
thoroughly misleading) to Dorner’s History 
of Protestant Theology, vol. ii., and Allen’s 
Continuity of Christian Thought, as books 
which may help to correct some of his mis- 
apprehensions. He is at present at the very 
beginning of his study of modern theology, 
and it would be easy to treat his diatribe 
too seriously. I for my part have no desire 
to do so, but it is well that he should know 
that neither I nor my fellow-workers sue, 
cap in hand, for toleration. We do not 
wish to see the Churches steered on to the 
rocks, and this is the fate to which they 
would be exposed by the policy recommend- 
ed, as it would seem, by Mr. Gwilliam. 
May he be guided to a deeper view of faith 
and of inspiration, and more fully learn the 
lessons of Christian humility and charity ! 
1 venture to add, to prevent, if possible, 
such needless criticisms (1), that if the 
reader of the Bampton Lectures is interest- 
ed in the opinion which I maintain on the 
subject of Deuteronomy, he will find it in 
the work on the times of Jeremiah, repeat- 
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edly referred to in B. LZ. ; and (2), that 
what I mean by evangelical theology and 
inspiration is indicated, however imperfect- 
ly, in my numerous sermon-studies in the 
Expositor (also referred to in B. L.), and 
somewhat more completely in my forthcom- 
ing work, Aids to the Devout Study of 
Criticism (T. Fisher Unwin). Cf. also The 
Ninetieth Psalm, which will appear in THE 
THINKER for May and June, 1892. I ask 
Mr. Gwilliam’s pardon for seeming to attach 
importance to such popular works, which 
may, nevertheless, relieve some of his 
doubts. I would also call his attention to 
Mr. G. A. Smith’s volumes on Jsaiah in 
the Expositor’s Bible, which in general 
exemplify what I mean by a sound evangeli- 
cal theology. 





CHRISTIANITY IN THE EAST. 


BY THE REV. S. A. BARNETT. 
From The Contemporary Review (London), April, 1892. 


** THEY have Moses and the prophets’ 
will not be urged against the Eastern na- 
tions at the Day of Judgment. Their ab- 
sence should be remembered in the day of 
criticism. The Indians, the Chinese, and 
the Japanese have had no Moses to tell 
them of the holy God whose voice is in the 
thunder which rends the mountuins, in the 
gentle breath of conscience, or in the law 
which giveth wisdom unto the simple. They 
have had no prophets who have convinced 
them of sin and told them of a golden age 
in the future. If their standard of moral- 
ity is not that of Western nations who have 
inherited Jewish teaching, their loss should 
be had in remembrance by their accusers. 

Their most weighty accusers are naturally 
Christian missionaries, who, familiar with a 
high Christian standard of conduct, con- 
demn the low moral tone, the callousness 
and the levity of the East. These missiona- 
ries do not always remember that the people 
have not had ‘‘ Moses and the prophets.” 
They come to preach the Gospel; some 
eagerly tell the story of the Atonement and 
explain the process of their own conver- 
sion ; some tell simply the tale of their 
Lord’s life and death; some, devoting 
themselves to education and the care of the 
sick, draw out love to themselves and re- 
spect for their faith. 

The missionaries as a body are men and 
women of devoted lives, not always wise, 
not always fit for the work they have chosen, 
but as a rule setting an example of upright 
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conduct, of duty, and of service. Their de- 
tractors are often those who judge success 
by the vulgar test of numbers or those whose 
own lives they condemn. ‘‘ If,’ said one 
official, ‘‘ the missionaries were popular in 
this European community, it would reflect 
badly on the missionaries.” 

The missionaries, though good and devot- 
ed, do not succeed. The best among them 
would be the first to acknowledge the fact. 
Those who preach ‘‘ conversion” get per- 
haps the adhesion of outcasts, who adopt 
Christianity as a last resort, while their doc- 
trines and their methods win the contempt 
of the thoughtful and dignified majority. 
Those who tell the tale of the gentle life of 
Christ evoke some admiration among those 
whose lives are also gentle, and whose weak- 
ness is not that they are not meek enough, 
but that they are not brave enough. Those 
who are content to teach in schools and serve 
the poor and nurse the sick create a respect 
for their own devotion to duty which, if it 
does not end in the profession of Christian- 
ity, is yet the soil out of which in time a 
Christian life best grows. 

All together, working in their different 
ways, the missionaries may be able to count 
up a considerable number of converts and 
to show some flourishing organizations of 
Churches. Their more thoughtful leaders 
will not, however, claim that the harvest of 
Christian fruit is good when quality as well 
as quantity is considered. 

There is among the converts a general 
want of earnestness, of the stuff out of which 
Puritans were made, of that sense of right- 
eousness which makes a man willing to be 
crucified rather than offend. ‘There is also 
a general want of freshness, of the delight 
in the possession of truth out of which 
grows always new development of forms and 
ritual, and sometimes heresies. Converts 
whose past has lain amid the subtle thoughts 
and gorgeous colouring of the East adopt 
without questioning the phrases and the 
forms which have been developed in Europe 
by Anglicans, Romans, or Presbyterians by 
different needs out of a very different past. 
An Eastern Christian Church with its own 
dévelopment of ritual has not appeared 
in India, China, or Japan, and heretics are 
unknown. There is, lastly, an absence of 
missionary enthusiasm. ‘The converted do 
not burn to convert others, they do not say, 
‘* Woe is me, if I preach not the Gospel.” 

Instead of earnestness, freshness, enthusi- 
asm, the traveller hears how impossible it is 
to leave native churches to themselves. ‘‘ It 
is difficult,” it was said with reference to 
one well known and successful mission, ‘‘ to 
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get and keep the people straight about 
money matters.” He finds too, by his own 
experience, that converts become partisans ; 
that, for instance, the native Christian pas- 
tor’s usual question to the English visitor 
is about the effect of the Lincoln judgment, 
and his anxiety is that his sect should be 
the most generally accepted among the 
Christian sects. 

A general conclusion will never be cor- 
rect as to all the individuals, and there are 
doubtless Christian converts in the East 
who are devout and earnest. The general 
conclusion, however, that the missionaries 
have not succeeded in developing that love 
of God and of Christ which means a new 
birth, will hardly be disputed. 

Many causes for the failure of missions 
have been suggested. The missionaries have 
been charged with idleness and the great 
societies have been charged with wasting 
their resources in rivalry. The methods 
adopted have been condemned. ‘‘ What,” 
it has been said, “‘is the use of preaching 
to people whose delight is in controversy ? 
Surely teaching, visiting, and living would 
be more effective.” ‘* Why,’’ others ob- 
ject, ‘‘ should the money collected from the 
faithful in Britain be used in giving high 
school education which will enable young 
men to compete for Government employ- 
ment ?” ‘*'Too much stress,” others say, 
** is laid on making machinery and on forc- 
ing organizations.”” And these last enlarge 
on the absurdity of driving upon the East a 
system of bishops, presbyters, deacons, 
pews, and church-wardens. 

All these causes of failure may be in ex- 
istence. Some may obviously be remedied. 
The class of men sent out as missionaries 
might be higher even if this meant that the 
number would be smaller. ‘The men need- 
ed are those trained to think—well read in 
the literature and history of the countries, 
and above everything else, men with faith 
to have patience. If some missionaries are 
now idle it is often because they started 
with too great eagerness to make converts, 
they have been in a hurry and disappoint- 
ment has made them despair. The best 
missionaries are those who go out to prepare 
the way and expect to see no fruit of their 
labours. The other causes of failure might 
also be modified, but there is yet another 
cause of failure which may be more fruitful 
than any to which I would draw attention. 
Indians, Chinese, and Japanese need to 
know Moses and the prophets as part of 
their Christian teaching. The missionaries 
do not, as a rule, lay sufficient stress on this 
knowledge. 





Through many avenues the Eastern world 
is being taught the majesty of law. The 
results of scientific teaching penetrate even 
to the centre of Indiaand China, and gradu- 
ally every one is learning that cause and 
effect are indissolubly united. Germs of 
thought, like germs of disease, pass through 
the world no man knows how. All men, 
irrespective of race or climate, fall before 
the influenza ; all men, Eastern and West- 
ern, are yielding their minds to scientific 
methods of thinking, and the idea of law as 
omnipotent and universal is gaining ground. 
A Cingalese, who had the devil-dancer to 
dance all night and attract the devil of dis- 
ease from his body, told us next day that 
probably the damp was the cause of his 
rheumatism. The steam-engine has been 
often described as the greatest missionary. 
In more senses than one this is true. The 
steam-engine is an object lesson, showing 
what is done by obedience to law; and 
wherever the steam-engine reaches, the 
minds of men become more actively ob- 
servant. Under these various influences 
the Eastern world is turning from fancies 
to consider facts, and, tracing fact to fact, 
to accept the reign of law. ‘The theory of 
a tyrant’s will, changeable and passionate, 
is everywhere giving place to a conception 
of an unchangeable law. Moses is needed 
to teach the people that the God of righteous- 
ness speaks through unrtchangeable law ; 
that truth is His service ; and that every 
liar is a traitor who must be punished. 

In the same way, by the passage of the 
germs of thought, by the effect of the 
steam-engine, and by other means, the sense 
of humanity is breaking through the bar- 
riers of caste and prejudice. The people of 
the Eastern world are slowly becoming con- 
scious of the brotherhood of man, their in- 
terests are passing out to others beyond their 
own circle, and their hopes are laying claim 
to whatever is held good by any son of man. 
They introduce parliaments or make de- 
mands for representative government. ‘They 
adopt some of the habits of the western 
world and the more convenient dress and the 
more economic industrial system. They 
try our wines, our food, and our music. 
Unrest is disturbing the old caste rules and 
breaking down old customs. The very anx- 
iety of Indian Brahmans on the subject of 
education or child marriage and the risings 
of the Chinese are signs of the times. A 
prophet is needed who in the name of God 
will promise to each a share in the coming 
good time, and who will declare that the 
golden age and the promised land to which 
all things move have been prepared by God. 
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If the people of the East knew Moses and 
the prophets they would be trembling be- 
fore a law demanding truth in the inward 
parts, and they would be hoping for a time 
of joy and peace. From such people the 

reachers of the Gospel would find a ready 
Cisse. The offenders against the law of 
righteousness would rejoice to learn that the 
God whom they had offended and the law 
which must be fulfilled is Love. The weary 
and sad who had learnt how to hope would 
be glad to hear of the new heaven and new 
earth revealed by Jesus Christ. 

The East waits for Moses and the 
prophets, but to each of the three great 
peoples of the East these teachers must 
come in somewhat different forms and in 
somewhat different relations to one another. 
The Indians—that is to say, the mass of the 
people—are apathetic, the slaves of custom 
and indifferent to principle. There are, of 
course, Indians and Indians, and the races 
of the Peninsula differ as much as do the 
races of Europe. There are, too, individual 
Indians who are high-principled, but it is 
still true to say that a characteristic of the 
Indian is indifference to principle. The 
habit of mind which puts right in the first 
place, which enables an English magistrate 
to die for what he thinks to be his duty, 
which treats right as if it were enforced by 
armies, is almost unknown. ‘The Indian 
does not, as Joseph, say: “‘ How can I do 


' this wickedness and sin against God ?’’ or, 


as Athanasius, dare to take his stand alone 
against the world. For him custom holds 
the place of principle ; custom, sometimes 
good, sometimes evil, but always oppressive. 
Custom forces kindness to animals and re- 
gard for the family ; custom forces the sac- 
rifice of the child to an early marriage ; cus- 
tom requires instant obedience to a tyrant’s 
will ; custom is the only security for order ; 
and many of the better sort, seeing no prin- 
ciple which is strong enough to be the guide 
of life, deprecate an education which 1s de- 
stroying the power of custom. ‘ 

The Indian has dignity, he has grace of 
manner, and is in appearance superior to 
the English ‘‘’Arry.” The Indian is, in 
fact, inferior to the ill-dressed, pushing, 
valgar youth who has “ principle,” and 
would hold to it even if it cost him his 
place. 

The Indians need to be convinced of sin, 
and to be shown that the self-indulgence 
which hides behind many of their religious 
customs is against a law which has God on 
its side. A voice telling them of fire and 
sword, of pain and shame, must rouse them 
from their apathy. An image-breaker, as 


stern as Mohammed, must break up the 
customs they have worshipped. As Moses 
taught the Israelites of their sin, so must 
some leader bring the Indians face to face 
with the terrible God who is against lust 
and lies and indolence. 

Christ was a prophet like unto Moses, 
who was stern and strong, hating wrong and 
intolerant of hypocrisy. He must be de- 
clared in that lhkeness rather than as the 
lamb led meek: to his slaughter. Christ the 
man rather than Christ the woman must be 
preached. The Indians must have Moses to 
teach them the law they have broken ; 
prophets who will search the heart and 
force home the conviction, ‘‘ Thou art the 
man ;” missionaries who will accept no 
compromise, and endure no inclined plane 
between heathenism and Christianity. 
When they have learnt how they have 
fallen, the news of One who has fulfilled the 
law, and by whom they too may come back 
to God, will be indeed a gospel. Indians 
who have not felt their sin cannot feel the 
joy of being forgiven. 

The Chinese are ground down by a Gov- 
ernment which holds control over every de- 
partment of life. Sir A. Lyall, in his essay 
on “‘ Religion in China,” shows how the 
Government claims to administer the affairs 
both of earth and Heaven, and in the ordi- 
nary Pekin Gazette settles which God shall 
be worshipped, forbids re incarnations, and 
apportions honours to the dead. The 
tyranny is absolutely crushing, and pre- 
vents the budding of the small seed of lib- 
erty which might grow till 400,000,000 peo- 
ple joined the Western world in its search 
after better living. The Chinese are not 
without principle, and they have a solidity 
of character which enables them to go brave- 
ly to their end. They are slaves in the 
sense that the Israelites were slaves in 
Egypt, but they are slaves to the officials of 
their own Government, and are content be- 
cause the flesh-pots are full. Their one 
anxiety, indeed, is lest they should lose the 
food they have, and they kill the stranger 
who is likely to disturb the established 
order. Their higher life is buried ; they 
have no interest in humanity ; little of that 
aspiration which is the measure of being : 

“* AIL I could never be, 
All men ignored in me ; 
This I was worth to God 
Whose wheel the pitcher shaped.’’ 
They need a prophet Jike Moses to tell them 
of a promised land within their reach. 

All men, we are told, are led on by illu- 
sion. The Jews were brought to greatness 
because they followed the illusion of a Jand 
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flowing with milk and honey. The Chinese 
too will be brought to greatness and take a 
place in the family of nations when they 
have been led to see some of the good within 
their reach. They need a prophet who will 
tell the pleasures of freedom, the better 
houses, the better food, the longer life, the 
joy of living and of growing which holds 
among other people, and which God has 
also prepared for them. The words of the 
Jewish prophet, promising that every man 


shall eat of his own vine and his own fig-tree, : 


must be brought within their uuderstand- 
ing. The Christ who came to establish a 
kingdom on earth, and not the Christ who 
came to establish a kingdom in Heaven, 
must first be preached. When once they 
have been started in search after better 
things to be found here on earth, ‘‘ their 
reach will soon be beyond their grasp,” and 
then they will hear gladly of Heaven. 

The Japanese are frivolous, caught for the 
moment into earnestness by the attractions 
of an American civilisation. ‘‘ Frivolous’’ 
is a hard word for people who have been so 
thorough in their reforms, and are so simple 
in their lives, but it is the only word which 
seems to fit a people who have so little sense 
of awe and so little friendship with sorrow. 
They live over a volcano, but their talk 
is of flowers, and their interest is in the last 
foreign importation. 

They have close to their capital city val- 
leys of desolation, where the earth has been 
overturned, and its veins disclosed. Clouds 
of steam and sulphurous vapours rise from 
the earth, and the roar of the boiling waters 
is incessant. Hebrews or Romans or Saxons 
would, in such surroundings, have formed 
a theology of Hell. The Japanese have not 
even legends about the pit or the fire, and 
the name given to this scene of desolation 
and terror is ‘‘ The Big Boiling.” There is 
an absence in their art and their history of 
the grand. The terrible is interrupted by 
the grotesque, and the wish to provoke a 
laugh seems almost irresistible. There is no 
51st Psalm in their language, and no Puri- 
tan in their history. 

It is as a consequence of this frivolity that 
— is weak and originality rare. They 

ave not been awed into seriousness by a 
vision of the ‘‘ I am,” or of the “‘ One high 
and lifted up ;” they have not learnt that 
anything is fixed, and they do not know 
‘The Eternal.” ‘‘I am Shintoist and 
Buddhist ; I help both religions ; I shall 
help the Christians next year,” are the 
words of a Japanese, and represent a com- 
mon attitude of mind. 

Certainty is necessary both to strength of 


principle and freshness of originality. He 
who is certain of a law within himself which 
is the will of the Almighty will hold on his 
course—will, that is, have principle. He 
who, like Jacob, has once faced that which 
he is certain is greater than himself, will 
not let it go till it tells its name ; he will 
get at what is new, he will be original. The 
original man indeed is always he who has 
humbled himself before one greater than 
himself. There is no originality without 
humility. The Japanese have had no open 
vision of greatness, and they are therefore 
changeful ; they adopted Chinese ways 600 
years ago as they now adopt Western ways ; 
they almost every year change their system 
of government, and many are not without 
fear that they may suddenly revert to old 
customs. ‘‘ Man is hurled from change to 
change unceasingly, his souls’ wings never 
furled.” The Japanese go indeed from 
change to change, but their souls’ wings 
have no air of divine purpose on which to 
beat. Because they have not come face to 
face with a vision of greatness compelling 
them to stop and forcing their awe, they 
are wanting in originality ; their faces have 
not the variety and individuality of Euro- 
pean faces; their architecture is just a 
series of repetitions, and town has copied 
town till there is none which has either 
character or feature ; they have given to the 
world much that is beautiful, but nothing 
that is new. . 

The fear is lest it is in this spirit that 
they are adopting Christianity. The profes- 
sion is certainly rapidly spreading. A Min- 
ister in the Government is a Christian ; 
professors in the Universities are also Chris- 
tian preachers ; a Japanese Church, with its 
own Creed—i.e., the Apostles’ Creed, with 
a sentence added to exclude Unitarians— 
has been organised, and one of the largest 
colleges in the country is Christian. There 
is nowhere any appearance of antagonism to 
the new faith, and at any moment Chris- 
or might be adopted asa State religion. 
But this success may not be what it seems. 
It may be that they have adopted a West- 
ern religion as part of Western civilisation, 
or even as acode of morals best fitted to 
promote respectable living. There are signs 
that this is the case. It is the reflection of 
one of the most experienced missionaries 
that seven-eighths of the converts are ‘‘ in- 
tellectual’’ Christians. 

The converts themselves show interest in 
Jesus Christ rather than devotion to Him 
as the revelation of God. They ask for 
opinions about His work and discuss His 
character ; they are willing to acknowledge 
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Him as a teacher and a leader, but they have 
not the signs of being born again, the joy 
of those who know where they stand, and 
see before them an infinite beyond. They 
by their own confession have been taught 
little from the Old Testament, and them- 
selves find in it little which seems to belong 
to Christianity. ‘‘ Why do you read the 
Old Testament ?”’ was a question frequently 
put to me by students. Their answers to 
my questions showed that even when they 
krew something about types and fulfilment 
of predictions, the teaching had taken no 
hold, and they certainly had not been shown 
how the God in history is the God in Christ. 

They need Moses and the prophets lest 
they become Christian atheists, followers 
indeed of Christ as a man and a teacher, 
but without the knowledge of the God whose 
image Christ is. Moses, we are told, aspired 
to see the face of God, the author of the 
law he preached to the people. That was 
impossible, but as he hid in the cleft of the 
rock he was allowed to see the hinder part 
—he learned, that is to say, of God in his- 
tory. The Japanese have need ta be brought 
where, looking back on the past, they will 
see traces that the righteous God has passed 
by. A Moses must startle them by reveal- 
ing the Almighty who is not far from any 
one, and is terrible in His righteousness ; a 
prophet must convince them of sin, and 
force from their hearts the words, ‘‘ Woe is 
me, for I am undone.”’ The Christianity 
they are taught must be that which made 
Felix tremble ; the Christ who is preached 
must be the Christ whose eyes are as fire ; 
and the demand made must not be the ac- 
ceptance of a form or a creed, or even of a 
code of morals, but of a new life. The 
Japanese need to be awed, to be smitten 
into seriousness, by the revelation of the 
God who is above the world, and of the hell 
which is underneath civilization. 

Up to now they have delighted to paint 
Fugi-yama, their sacred mount, surrounded 
by birds and flowers, and they have regard- 
ed the happy man as the highest man. 
They have need to learn of Moses and the 
prophets that fire is the fitting garment 
of the holy mountain, and that the Man of 
Sorrows is the highest man. When they 
know the Eternal, they will make friends 
with sorrow, and the Christian message will 
be comfort and joy and peace. 

Missionaries, who know the East as no 
passing traveller can possibly know it, and 
who devote themselves to hand on to the 
people the joy and life of Christianity, can 
alone lay down the exact method of preach- 
ing. What has been said here is offered 
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only as a suggestion. Christianity was first 
preached to those who knew the law. The 
preacher of repentance prepared the way for 
the preacher of forgiveness. The transfig- 
ured Christ was supported by Moses and 
Elias. The law is read in our churches be- 
fore the Body and Blood is offered. The 
Jews, wherever the Gospel has spread in 
Europe, have been the living evidence of 
the judgment of God, and have uncon- 
sciously preached Moses and the prophets. 

The East seems to need more Old Testa- 
ment teaching, given in the light of modern 
historic and scientific discoveries, so that 
the people may understand the law Christ 
came to fulfil, look for the ‘‘ new earth’’ of 
which He preached, and be convinced of the 
sin for which He has won forgiveness. 
There ought, perhaps, to be a more ag- 
gressive Puritanism among missionaries—a 
Jewish intolerance of heathen ways and phi- 
losophies—a more vigorous assertion of the 
reign of law and of God’s vengeance on all 
law breakers—a more practical love of sim- 
plicity in life and in worship—a greater 
sympathy with the human desire for liberty 
—a more present consciousness of being 
God’s ambassadors to man. 

This may seem a hard saying for those 
who are anxious only to preach the Christ 
they have found, and who forget the train- 
ing by which they were prepared to receive 
Him. But it is not given to one man, or 
even to one generation, to sow and to reap. 
It may be enough if in one generation we 
preach Moses and the prophets to the East, 
and leave to our children the welcome given 
to those who bring the Gospel of peace. 


—_——_——_ 


THESOVEREIGNTY OF GOD IN PRE- 
DESTINATION AS CONTAINED IN 
THE SYSTEM OF STRICT CAL- 
VINISM. 


BY REV. G@. W. NORTHRUP, D.D., LL.D. 


From The Standard (Bapt.), Chicago, March 10, 1892. 


Il. 


It is our chief aim in this article to dis- 
cuss the following question : Does the doc- 
trine of God’s Sovereignty in Predestina- 
tion, as contained in the strict Calvinistic 
system, necessarily imply that the perdition 
of a part of mankind—the non-elect—is not 
only certain, but inevitable, let them do 
what they can to obtain salvation, even in 
the way appointed in the gospel ? 
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THREE CALVINISTIC SYSTEMS. 


There are three doctrinal systems known 
as Calvinistic which differ from each other 
chiefly as regards the order of the divine 
decrees. 

1. According to one theory (supra-lapsa- 
rianism, hyper-Calvinism), the object of the 
decrees was man viewed, not as fallen, nor 
even as created, but simply as creatable—as 
a possible object of creation. God deter- 
mined to glorify himself in the manifesta- 
tion of his perfections—especially his mercy 
and justice ; and as a means to this end he 
decreed to save some men and to damn 
others, regarded as possible beings ; to cre- 
ate these possible beings, to ordain their 
fall, to provide a Saviour for the elect, and 
to consign the rest to hell. This scheme 
has been held by a small number of Calvin- 
istic divines distinguished for learning and 
logical ability, e.g., Beza, Calvin’s successor 
at Geneva, Gomarus, the chief opponent of 
Arminius, Twisse, moderator of the West- 
minster Assembly. The Calvinistic theolo- 
gians of the present day, while many of 
them admit that the scheme is the most 
logical of all, with few or no exceptions re- 
ject it, holding ‘‘ that the case is too high 
and too vast for thea priori application and 
enforcement of the ordinary rules of human 
judgment.” 

2. The second theory—that of strict Cal- 
vinism—differs from the first in regarding 
man, viewed as created and fallen, as the 
object of the divine decrees (infra-lapsarian- 
ism). 


Strict CALVINISM AS DEFINED AND 
MAINTAINED. 


3. The third theory is that of moderate 
Calvinism, of which there are two types, 
both of which differ from strict Calvinism 
chiefly in two points: (1) In affirming that 
the atonement is not limited, but universal 
in its design (which involves the question 
of the order of the decrees). (2) In claim- 
ing for man “natural ability” to comply 
with the conditions of salvation, though ad- 
mitting his utter ‘‘ moral inability” to do 
so. The chief point of difference between 
the two types of moderate Calvinism is, that 
one affirms and the other denies that man 
is under condemnation antecedent to the 
age of moral responsibility. 

By strict Calvinism we mean the system 
of doctrines contained in the early Re- 


formed creeds—especially in the Westmin- . 


ster Standards ; in such works as those of 
Turretin, Ridgeley, Cunningham, and of 
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the American divines, Charles and Alexan- 
der Hodge, Shedd and Dabney. 

I. That the question asked at the begin- 
ning of this article must be answered in the 
affirmative seems to us as demonstrably cer- 
tain as the forty-seventh proposition of the 
First Book of Euclid, ‘‘ that the square 
formed on the hypothenuse of a right- 
angled triangle is equal to the sum of the 
squares formed on the other two sides.” 
The steps of this demonstration are the fol- 
lowing : 

1. In virtue of the natural or representa- 
tive relation of Adam to his posterity, his 
fall was, in the divine judgment, really or 
virtually their fall. 

2. Hence ‘‘ God justly imputes Adam’s 
apostatizing act to them, treating them as 
legally responsible for Adam’s sin, and ob- 
noxious to the penalty ;” so that they are, 
at birth, under condemnation, ‘‘ subject to 
death, with all its miseries, spiritual, tem- 
poral and eternal.” 

Westminster Shorter Catechism, question 
1¢—‘* All mankind by their fall lost com- 
munion with God, are under his wrath and 
curse, and so made liable to all the miseries 
of this life, to death itself and to the pains 
of hell forever.” 

Westminster Confession, Chapter VI. 6 ; 
‘* Every sin, both original and actual. . . 
doth, in its own nature, bring guilt upon 
the sinner, whereby he is bound over to the 
wrath of God and curse of the law, and so 
made subject to death, with all miseries 
spiritual, temporal and eternal.” 

The Thirty-nine Articles of the Church 
of England (Calvinistic) ix.—‘‘ And there- 
fore, in every person born into the world, it 
(original sin) deserveth God’s wrath and 
damnation.” 

The French Confession, XI. ‘‘ We believe 
that this evil (original sin) is truly sin, suffi- 
cient for the condemnation of the whole 
human race, even little children in their 
mother’s womb, and that God considers it 
such.” 

3. The inborn depravity of man is such 
that he is unable by his own strength to 
exercise repentance and faith. 

Westminster Confession, chapter XI. 3 : 


** Man by his fall into a state of sin hath. 


wholly lost all ability of will to any spiritual 
good accompanying salvation ; so as a natu- 
ral man, being altogether averse from that 
good and dead in sin, is not able, by his 
own strength, to convert himself, or to pre- 
pare himself thereunto.” 

Cunningham, The Reformers and the 
Theology of the Reformation, 558—‘‘ Ual- 
vinists believe that men, in their natural 
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state of guilt and depravity, are not able, by 
their own strength, to repent and_ believe ; 
and that God bestows only on the elect, and 
not on the reprobate, that special super- 
natural grace which is necessary, in every 
instance, to the production of faith, holi- 
ness and perseverance.” 

Hodge, Systematic Theology, II. 267.— 
“In opposition, therefore, to the Pelagian 
doctrine of the sinner’s plenary ability, to 
the’semi-Pelagian, or Arminian doctrine of 
what is called gracious ability, that is, an 
ability granted to all who hear the gospel 
by the common and sufficient grace of the 
Holy Spirit, and to the doctrine that the 
only inability of the sinner is his disinclina- 
tion to good, Augustinjans have ever taught 
that this inability is absolute and entire. 
It is natural as well as moral. It is as 
complete, although different in kind, as the 
inability of the blind to see, of the deaf to 
hear, or of the dead to restore themselves to 
life.” 

Shedd, Dogmatic Theol. II. 229—‘‘ This 
is the disability that is meant in the West- 
minster statement that man is utterly indis- 
posed and disabled to all that is spiritually 
good. And this species of inability is real 
inability. It is not a figure of speech, but 
an impotence as helpless and insuperable by 
the subjects of it as natural inability. The 
substantive ‘ inability ’ has its full and strict 
meaning. ‘I'he adjective ‘ moral’ does not 

convert the notion of impotence into that 
of power, but only denotes the species of 
impotence. It is true that the ‘ cannot’ is 
a ‘ will not,’ but it is equally true that the 
‘ will not’ is a ‘ cannot.’ ”” 

Dabney, Syllabus, 597—‘‘ All man’s facul- 
ties and susceptibilities now have a decisive 
and uniform, a native and universal, a per- 
petual and total, moral perversion, by rea- 
son of the utter revolt of his will from God 
and holiness, to self-will and sin ; such that 
it is impossible for him in his own free will, 
to choose the spiritually good for its own 
sake.” 

But it is needless to multiply authorities 
in proof that according to the Augustino- 
Calvinistic system, the inability of the sin- 
ner is as real and absolute as that of a “‘ dead 
man to sit up in his coffin” or that he is, at 
birth, obnoxious to the everlasting displeas- 
ure of God. 

4, Accordingly regeneration, of which 
repentance and faith are fruits, is and must 
be a work of God in relation to which man 
is ‘‘ altogether passive.” 

Westminster Confession, Chapter X., 2— 
“This effectual call is of God’s free and 
special grace alone, not from anything at all 
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foreseen in man ; who is altogether passive 
therein, until, being quickened and renewed 
by the Holy Spirit, he is thereby enabled to 
answer this call, and to embrace the grace 
offered and conveyed in it.” 

Hodge Syst. Theol. III. 31—‘‘ Regenera- 
tion is an act of God. It is not an act 
which, by argument and persuasion or by 
moral power, he induces the siuner to per- 
form. But ii is an act of which he is the 
agent. It is God who regenerates. The 
soul is regenerated. In this sense the soul 
is passive in regeneration, which (subjec- 
tively considered) is a change wrought in us 
and not an act performed by us.” 

Shedd, Dogmatic Theol. II. 495, 502— 
** Regeneration is solely the work of 
God. ... Man is passive in regenera- 
tion. He cannot originate spiritual life. 
His relation to spiritual life is that of a 
recipient.” 

5. The decrees of election and non-elec- 
tion (preterition, rejection) are eternal, un- 
conditional, and immutable, and the cause 
or reason of (iod’s dealing as he does with 
individual men—of the bestowment of re- 
newing grace upon some and of withholding 
it from others. 

Westminster Confession, Chapter III. 4 
—‘* These angels and men, thus predes- 
tinated and foreordained, are particularly 
and unchangeably designed ; and their num- 
ber is so certain and definite that it cannot 
be either increased or diminished. 

Ib. 6—‘*‘ As God hath appointed the elect 
unto glory, so hath he, by the eternal and 
most free purpose of his will, foreordained 
all the means thereunto.” 

Ib. 7—‘‘ The rest of mankind God was 
pleased, according to the unsearchable coun- 
sel of his own will, whereby he extendeth 
or withholdeth mercy as he pleaseth . . . 
to pass by.” 

6. These decrees were formed by God : 

(1) In view of reasons, unrevealed and 
inscrutable, lying in his own nature—there 
being in men nothing to which he had respect 
in deciding to elect or not elect one man 
rather than another. 

Westminster Confession, Chapter III. 5 
—r‘‘ Those of mankind who are predestinat- 
ed unto life, God... hath chosen in 
Christ . . . without any foresight of faith 
or good works, or perseverance in either of 
them, or any other thing in the creature, as 
conditions, or causes moving him there- 
unto.” 

Cunningham, The Reformers and the 
Theology of the Reformation, 434—** The 
Calvinistic doctrine is that in making the 
selection of some men, and in resolving to 
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save them rather than others, God was not 
influenced by anything existing in them, or 
foreseen in them, by which they were dis- 
tinguished from other men, or by anything 
known to or comprehensible by us, but only 
by his own good pleasure.” 

Hodge, Outlines, 206—‘‘ The decrees of 
God are sovereign in the sense that while 
they determine absolutely whatever occurs 
without God, their whole reason and motive 
is within the divine nature, and they are 
neither suggested nor occasioned by nor 
conditioned upon anything whatsoever with- 
out him.” 

(2) Antecedent to and independent of al/ 
personal action as foreseen. 

Calvin, Ins. B. III., Ch. XXIII., 2, 
(Italics are ours)—‘‘ In the first place they 
inquire, by what right the Lord is angry 
with his creatures who had not provoked 
him by any previous offense ; for that to 
devote to destruction those whom he pleases, 
is more like the caprice of a tyrant than the 
lawful sentence of a judge; that men have 
reason, therefore, to expostulate with God, 
if they are predestinated to eternal death 
without any demerit of their own, merely 
by his sovereign will. If such thoughts ever 
enter the minds of the pious, they will be 
sufficiently enabled to break their violence 
by this one consideration, how exceedingly 
presumptuous it is only to inquire into the 
causes of the divine will ; which is in fact, 
and is justly entitled to be, the cause of 
everything that exists.”’ 

Ib. Sec. 5—“‘ All are not created on equal 
terms, but some are preordained to eternal 
life, others to eternal damnation ; and ac- 
cordingly as each has been created for one 
or the other of these ends, we say that he 
has been predestinated to life or to death.” 

B. III. XXIV. 17: ‘‘ They also amuse 
themselves with the cavil, that since God is 
the Father of all, it is unjust to discard any 
one before he has by his misconduct merit- 
ed such punishment. Asif the kindness of 
God does not extend even to dogs and 
swine.” 

“Calvin here boldly declares that God 
regards and treats some men as dogs and 
swine, and discards them before they have 
merited such punishment by their miscon- 
duct.” (Dr. H. J. Van Dyke.) 

Mozley, The Augustinian Doctrine of 
Predestination, 393, ‘‘ Augustine and Cal- 
vin alike hold an eternal divine decree, 
which, antecedent to all action, separates 
one portion of mankind from another, and 
ordains one to everlasting life and the other 
to everlasting punishment. That is the 
fundamental statement of both, and it is 


evident that while this fundamental state- 
ment is the same, there can be no substan- 
tial difference in the two doctrines. This 
statement is the sum and substance of the 
doctrine of predestination.” 

Cunningham, The Reformers and the 
Theology of the Reformation, 548, 549: 
** And with respect to the idea which might 
naturally suggest itself, viz.: that final 
impenitence, or unbelief foreseen might be 
the ground or cause, not only of the posi- 
tive or judicial act of foreordination to pun- 
ishment and misery but also of the negative 
act of preterition, this Calvinists hold to be 
inconsistent with the Scriptural statements 
which so plainly ascribe the production of 
faith and regeneration, and of perseverance 
in faith and holiness,“wherever they are pro- 
duced, solely to the good pleasure of God 
and the efficacious operation of his Spirit, 
viewed in cennection with the undoubted 
truth that he could, if he had chosen, have 
as easily produced the same results in others ; 
and inconsistent likewise with the intima- 
tions plainly given usin Scripture that there 
is something in God’s purposes and pro- 
cedure, even in regard to those who perish, 
which can be resolved only into his own 
good pleasure.” 


Wuart Strict CALVINISM INVOLVES. 


If, now, these propositions are true, (1) 
that men are, at birth, undér condemnation 
—‘‘ subject to death with all miseries, spir- 
itual, temporal and eternal,” (2) that their 
inability to repent and believe “‘ is as com- 
plete as the inability of the blind to see, or 
of the dead to restore themselves to life,” 
(3) that eternal life is absolutely dependent 
upon repentance and faith, (4) that regen- 
eration, of which repentance and faith are 
fruits, is a work of God in which ‘‘ man is 
altogether passive,’ (5) that God’s action in 
regenerating some and leaving others in a 
state of unregeneracy, is the certain and 
necessary result of the decrees of election 
and preterition, (6) that these decrees are, 
in the logical order, antecedent to and irre- 
spective of all personal action, having re- 
spect solely to pre-natal depravity and guilt, 
(7) that these decrees are eternal and im- 
mutable, and the number included in each 
‘* is so certain and definite that it cannot be 
either increased or diminished ;” if these 
propositions are true it is demonstrably cer- 
tain that the eternal perdition of a part of 
the human race—all the non-elect —is not 
only certain, but inevitable, let them do 
what they can to obtain salvation, even in 
the way appointed in the gospel. For, since 
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the eternal and immutable decree not to ex- 
tend to them saving grace was formed ante- 
cedent to and irrespective of their personal 
action, they can do nothing that will have a 
favorable bearing upon their eternal des- 
tiny ; they cannot repent and believe ; they 
cannot renew themselves ; God himself can- 
not deliver them from their state of deprav- 
ity and condemnation, for he cannot reverse 
his irreversible decrees. Their perdition is, 
therefore, as unavoidable as it would be if 
he had decreed to send them to hell on the 
day of their birth. 

It is urged that ‘‘if it cannot be proved 
that any one of the non-elect ever did what 
he could to avoid punishment, it does not 
follow that they shall be damned, do what 
they can.” But it is a total mistake to 
suppose that there cannot be full warrant 
on the theory of strict Calvinism for saying 
that the non-elect shall be damned, do what 
they can, unless it can be shown that some 
one of this class did what he could to escape 
punishment. With as much right might it 
be urged that there can be no warrant for 
saying that men, unsupported, will fall to 
the earth, let them do what they can, unless 


- ‘it can be proved that some man, being un- 


supported, did fall to the earth in spite of 
all he could do. These are questions to be 
settled, not by experiment or observation, 
but by the laws of thought. Given three 
facts,—that man is a heavy body, that he is 


' unsupported, that the operation of gravity 


is universal—and it is self-evident that his 
fall to the earth is unavoidable, do what he 
can. So given three facts, —that man is, at 
birth, under condemnation to eternal death, 
that he is as impotent to save himself as ‘‘ a 
dead man to restore himself to life,’’ that 
God determined by an unconditional and 
irrevocable decree not to save him, and it is 
self-evident that his damnation is inevitable, 
let him do what he can. 


THE CASE OF THE NON-ELECT. 


From what has now been said we see how, 
according to the theory under considera- 
tion, the case of the non-elect stands : 

1. Since men are, at birth, under con- 
demnation—‘‘ subject to death, with all its 
miseries, spiritual, temporal, and eternal,” 
the decree to refuse to regenerate and par- 
don leaves those included in that decree 
under sentence of condemnation on account 
of that sin, which necessarily involves their 
everlasting punishment. As the decision 
of an absolute monarch to refuse pardon to 
a rebel condemned to death is a positive de- 
cision to execute him, so the decision of God 


to refuse pardon to those who are at birth 
under his wrath and curse, on the ground 
of original sin, is a positive decision to or- 
dain them to dishonor and wrath for that 
sin, whether they are appointed to die in 
infancy, or to live to the age of threescore 
years and ten. The decree not to elect and 
the decree to punish the non-elect for orig- 
inal sin, are inseparable, not only in fact, 
but in ieemahi thes necessarily imply each 
other—they are, strictly speaking, parts of 
one and the same decree. If the advocates 
of this theory hold, as they generally or 
universally do hold at the present day,— 
that none of the non-elect will be punished 
forever solely because of their ante-natal 
guilt and depravity, it must be on the 
ground of the assumption that it is the de- 
sign of God to appoint all of this class to 
live till.they shall have added the guilt of 
their own personal sius to that of original 
sin. 


THE PosITIVE ELEMENT IN REPROBATION. 


II. Thus far in our discussion we have 
considered only the negative element, so- 
called, of reprobation—preterition—the de- 
cree to pass by a part of mankind in the he- 
stowment of renewing and pardoning grace. 
What is the relation of the purpose to leave 
men in the state in which they are born, to 
the purpose to punish them on account of 
their personal sins, which is called the posi- 
tive element of reprobation ? 

1. The purpose of God to do nothing in 
the case of the non-elect—to leave them to 
themselves—does not imply a positive agency 
on his part in securing their continuance 
through life in impenitence and unbelief ; 
nor the use of means designed to insure this 
result. ‘The proper cause of their continu- 
ance in sin, is not the action, or inaction of 
God, but their own depravity. 

2. But the purpose of God to forsake the 
non-elect—to withhold from them renewing 
grace—renders their persistence in sin as 
certain as if it were brought about by direct 
divine agency. For the inability of the sin- 
ner, at the beginning of moral action, to 
cease to resist the Holy Spirit, is the same 
as his inability to repent and believe, or to 
accomplish the work of self-regeneration— 
an ability which is declared to be ‘‘ real and 
absolute,’ ‘an impotence as helpless and 
insuperable by the subjects of it as natural 
inability.” All that the non-elect can do, 
under the influence of common grace, to 
obtain from God the ability to repent and 
believe, is not only necessarily vain, but will 
enhance their guilt and punishment,—the 
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two essential characteristics of common 
grace being, that it never does or can save, 
whatever be the measure of it, or the dura- 
tion of its action, and that it will greatly 
enhance guilt and punishment. 

The decree of preterition, therefore, 
necessarily involves the positive decree of 
reprobation on the ground of original sin in 
the case of all the non-elect, and of both 
original sin and personal sin in the case of 
those appointed to live to the age of moral 
accountability. The distinction, therefore, 
between the decree not to elect, and the de- 
cree of positive damnation is of no impor- 
tance. ‘‘ A determination to give being to 
a soul, and then to pass it by, when letting 
it alone will certainly damn it, is only ver- 
bally different from a direct and deliberate 
assignment to damnation.” Mozley, Au- 
gustinian, Doctrine of Predestination, 393 
—‘* There is no real distinction between 
abandoning men to a certain state of which 
punishment will be the consequence, and 
ordaining them to that punishment. The 
only distinction which would make a differ- 
ence respects the nature of the sinful state, 
whether it be original sin, or their own per- 
sonal perseverance in sin. The abandon- 
ment of a portion of mankind to a state of 
sin in which they are born, is predestinarian 
reprobation, whether we express it as aban- 
donment to sin, or as ordaining to punish- 
ment.’ Hence the damnation of the non- 
elect, in case they are appointed to live to 
the years of adult life, is as unavoidable as 
it would be if they were consigned to hell 
on the day of their birth, and inconceivably 
more terrible, since they cannot but ‘‘ treas- 
ure up wrath against the day of wrath and 
the righteous judgment of God.” 

All Protestant churches—Lutheran, Cal- 
vinistic, Arminian—reject the ‘‘ abhorrent 
doctrine of infant damnation.” But is the 
doctrine which teaches that God assigns 
some of the non-elect to hell in infancy 
more, or less, abhorrent than that which 
teaches that it is his purpose to appoint to 
all of this class a period of life beyond the 
age of infancy, and to punish them with in- 
creased severity because of their action in a 
state of inborn moral impotence as real, 
complete, absolute, as that of ‘‘ the deaf to 
hear or of the blind to see’’—having deter- 
mined by an unconditional and irreversible 
decree, irrespective of their perseverance in 
sin as foreseen, to offer them no effectual 
help ? 

Now we would earnestly ask whether it is 
“* to speak of God the thing that is right,” 
or to ascribe to him impossible ways of action 
—ways self-evidently irreconcilable with the 


genius of the gospel and with a hundred of 
the plainest declarations of the Bible—to 
represent him as dealing with a part of the 
human race in such a way that their damna- 
tion is snevitable, let them do what they can 
to comply with the conditions of salvation 
as contained in the gospel? Were this 
representation correct the message of the 
gospel, instead of being ‘‘ glad tidings”’ to 
all people, would be to multitudes who hear 
it—apparently the majority of those who 
live beyond the age of infancy—the most 
dreadful tidings that ever fell on the ear of 
man. 


Errorts TO AVOID THESE RESULTS. 


III. Let us, now, indicate in the briefest 
manner possible some of the ways by which 
Calvinistic theologians attempt to avoid or 
to lessen the difficulties which the theory 
under examination involves. 

1. There are some—and the number 
seems to be increasing—who hold firmly the 
doctrine of individual election, but reject 
that of preterition. 

Schaff, Creed Revision, etc., 25—‘‘ The 
Scriptures clearly teach the comfortable 
doctrine of an eternal and unchangeable 
election of believers in Christ, but they no- 
where teach an eternal decree of reproba- 
tion. The latter is merely an inference, 
but it is not a necessary inference.” 

Hamilton, A Bundle of* Papers, 134— 
‘* Preterition is no necessary part of Calvin- 
ism... . That God has chosen a people 
for himself is a glorious truth ; for, when 
interpreted, it simply means that I, as a be- 
liever, am what I am through the grace of 
God, dependent absolutely on him for my 
salvation, and therefore sure of it. But to 
infer from this that God passes some men 
by, arbitrarily leaving them to their fate, 
never giving them a chance, is impossible to 
any one who has caught the dimmest vision 
of him who is the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.”’ 

But Dr. Shedd, expressing the view of 
the great body of representative Calvinistic 
thinkers, declares that ‘‘ to affirm the de- 
cree of individual election and to deny that 
of preterition is the height of absurdity.” 
‘And from this conclusion there seems to be 
but one possible way of escape, viz. : by 
denying the application of the fundamental 
laws of thought to the divine proceeding in 
predestination. 

For, “‘since the elect are such always, 
such unborn, such at birth, such in in- 
fancy,” we are logically compelled to hold 
one or the other of two positions as to the 
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standing, as infants, in the divine view, of 
the rest of mankind—those not included in 
the purpose of election, viz. : Either God 
purposes to pass them by, or he has no pur- 
pose whatever, concerning them. The lat- 
ter position, however, is irreconcilable with 
the doctrine of decrees which is funda- 
mental in every type of Calvinism. But as 
President Patton remarks, ‘‘ to take an 
agnostic position in a matter so funda- 
mental as that the whole is greater than its 
part, would require a revision of the West- 
minster Confession,” and we may add of 
every Calvinistic Confession, ‘‘ more radical 
than has hitherto been dreamed of.” 

2. Another representation is that the rea- 
son of God’s action in leaving some men to 
themselves—in withholding from them sav- 
ing grace—is their abuse of ‘‘ common 
grace’—their guilty rejection of offered 
mercy. But this is demonstrably incon- 
sistent with the Calvinistic theory of pre- 
destination. For if God forsakes men—re- 
fuses to renew them—because of their guilty 
rejection of offered pardon, it must have 
been on the ground of such rejection as 
foreseen that he eternally purposed to leave 
them to perish in their sins. But the action 
of men in defeating common grace is de- 
pendent upon their reaching the age of 
moral accountability, and there reaching 
the age of moral accountability is dependent 
- upon God’s providential appointment, which 
providential appointment is a part of his 
dealing with them as non-elect from the first 
moment of their pre-natal existence. As 
(iod regards the elect as such always, ap- 
points some of them to. die in infancy and 
others to live to the age of responsible 
action, and then regenerates and sanctities 
them, so he regards the non-elect as such 
always, appoints some or all of them to live 
to the age of responsible action, and with- 
holds from them renewing grace according 
to his sovereign purpose. Since, then, the 
appointment of the non-elect to reach the 
years of accountability is, in the logical 
order, subsequent to and dependent upon, 
the decree of preterition, it is as certain as 
any conclusion in logic that God’s eternal 
purpose to withhold from them his almighty 
and efficacious grace, and consequently, his 
action in withholding from them that grace, 
could have had no respect, whatever, to 
their rejection of offered mercy as foreseen. 
Their personal sins as foreseen were the 
cause or reason of God’s purpose to punish 
them, but not of his purpose not to renew 
them. 

3. Another representation is that ‘‘ as 
God decreed to impute Adam’s disobedience 
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to his posterity, because he knew that every 
one of them would, if in Adam’s place, have 
acted as he did,” so he decreed to pass by a 
part of mankind because he knew that they 
would, if dealt with under a system of gra- 
cious probation, reject offered pardon in 
spite of the most powerful agencies which 
he could wisely use in their case. But it 
seems axiomatically certain that God could 
not act in the way and for the reason here 
suggested. For the decree to pass by, to 
reject, is an act of displeasure, and the holy 
God could not have, and so could not ex- 
press, displeasure toward moral beings sim- 
ply on the ground of what he knew they 
would do if placed in certain circumstances. 
It would not be just, but an outrage of jus- 
tice, for a government to order the execu- 
tion of a man on the ground that it was in- 
fallibly known that he would become guilty 
of murder if allowed to live. And as it 
would be morally impossible for God to ex- 
press displeasure toward holy beings on pro- 
bation because of sins which he knew they 
would commit at some future period, so it 
would be morally impossible for him to im- 
pute Adam’s sin to his posterity on the 
ground suggested above, or to express dis- 
pleasure toward men, not only from the be- 
ginning of moral action, but in the period 
of infancy itself, by regarding and treating 
them as ‘‘ non elect,” or ‘‘ reprobate,’’ be- 
cause of sins which be knew they would 
commit in the years of adult life. 

The decree, then, to pass by a part of 
mankind has respect, not to their rejection 
of offered pardon as foreseen, which would 
be a logical impossibility ; nor to sins which 
it was known they would commit if placed 
in certain circumstances, which would be a 
moral impossibility ; but solely to the state 
of guilt and depravity in which they are 
born. The moral and legal condition of 
mankind, antecedent to personal action, is 
the reason and the only supposable reason, 
not of the purpose to pass by some persons 
rather than others, but of the purpose to 
withhold renewing grace from those who 
perish. The decree of preterition presup- 
poses and finds its justification, according 
to the theory under consideration, solely 
in the ante-natal guilt and condemnation of 
mankind. 

4. The most common method of attempt- 
ing to avoid the fatal difficulties inherent in 
the strict Calvinistic theory is that of claim- 
ing for man “ natural ability” to comply 
with the terms of salvation, to exercise re- 
pentance and faith, while affirming his 
‘moral inability’? to do so. But the dis- 
tinction as commonly made between natural 
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and moral ability or inability affords not the 
slightest relief touching the matter in hand ; 
for the “‘ naturalability” is rendered ‘‘ null 
and void” by the ‘‘ moral inability,’’ which 
is also “‘ natural” in the sense of being in- 
born ; it never has been and never will be 
exercised, prior to God’s regenerating act, 
by any one of the innumerable millions of 
the human race. But a supposed ‘‘ natu- 
ral” power which never gives, under all the 
appropriate conditions of life, the slightest 
indication of its existence, not only affords 
no help in ‘‘ harmonizing ethics and theol- 
ogy,” but should be regarded as a nonentity. 

The fact that the divine act of renewal 
does not involve the addition of any funda- 
mental powers to the mind, affords no evi- 
dence that the unrenewed man has the same 
‘‘natural ability” as the renewed to repent 
and believe. ith as much reason might 
it be said that, since the act of waking from 
sleep adds no faculties to the mind, men are 
“* naturally” able to do when asleep all they 
can do when awake. 

And still further, the changes involved in 
regeneration as set forth in the Bible, are 
such and so great, as to render it incredible 
that man has the natural ability to produce 
them. Whatever natural ability man has, 
in this direction, must lie in his will, as the 
faculty of volitions or of fundamental 
choices. But do the Scriptures teach that 
man is able, by an act of will, to dispel his 
spiritual darkness, to give himself a vision 
of Jesus Christ, to awaken godly sorrow for 
sin and supreme love to God, to originate a 
spiritual, divine life? All these things he 
must be supposed to be able to do, by his 
power of will; for the fundamental act of 
faith involves or presupposes all the subjec- 
tive elements of eternal life. 


QUESTIONS IN CONCLUSION. 


In concluding this article we will suggest 
two questions which we design to discuss at 
some future time : 

1. Are mankind, at birth, under con- 
demnation—‘“‘ liable to the pains of hell for- 
ever,” on the ground of the fall of Adam ? 

The utter absence of any reference to the 
Adamic guilt as among the grounds of the 
sentence of condemnation to be pronounced 
at the day of judgment, the language of 
Christ respecting little children—Luke 
xviii. 15, 16; Matt. xviii. 10, 14; and es- 
pecially the teaching of Rom. iv. 25 and v. 
18, 19—seem to justify the position that, 
prior to personal action, men are, through 
the atonement, free from condemnation ; 
that the judgment which through the one 


offense of Adam came upon all men to con- 
demnation, was removed, absolutely and for- 
ever, by the one act of righteousness of 
Jesus Christ. 

Dr. W. Lindsay Alexander, A System of 
Biblical Theology, 389-392. ‘‘ Nothing can 
be clearer than this: As is the condemna- 
tion so is the justification ; the one is co- 
extensive with the other ; as the offense of 
one brought all men under the former, so 
the righteousness of one has brought all 
men under the latter. ... As taught by 
the apostle it (universal justification) stands 
clear of the doctrine of baptismal regenera- 
tion and the doctrine of universal pardon. 
It means simply that through the grace of 
Christ the sentence of attainder under which 
the sin of Adam brought men has been re- 
pealed in the case of every man, whether 
baptized or unbaptized ; but for the sins 
which men actually commit, they must each 
one seek pardon for himself or perish.” 

It is evident that the view here indicated 
would involve a material modification in the 
statement of the doctrine of predestination. 


lt would necessarily imply positions like the 


following : (1) That infants as such, and 
therefore, all infants being freed from con- 
demnation by the redemptive work of Christ, 
ure embraced in the love of God in the sense 
that those who die in infancy are regenerat- 
ed by the Holy Spirit and admitted to hea- 
ven. (2) That God will npt, cannot, pass 
by a part of mankind, giving them no 
chance, unconditionally leaving them in a 
state of inborn moral impotence, which is 
declared to be as ‘‘ insuperable by the sub- 
jects of it” as the natural impotence of “a 
dead man to sit up in his coffin.” (3) That 
the decree of preterition must be, therefore, 
in the logical order, subsequent to and de- 
pendent upon, the personal sins of men as 
foreseen. 

2. Our second question is,—Has man, 
every man—ability, plenary ability—under 
the universal provisions of grace, to avoid 
committing the unpardonable sin and to es- 
cape final damnation? full power, for a 
period longer or shorter, moved by rational 
self-regard, a sense, of duty, the natural 
— of gratitude, and “‘ aspiration for 
something better than he has, or than he 
is,” in response to the quickening touch of 
truth and of the Holy Spirit, “‘ to resist the 
evil and guilty tendencies of his nature,’’ to 
strive to exercise the repentance and faith 
which the Bible requires, ‘‘ with the cer- 
tainty that his struggle will be blessed of 
God” with the blessing of regenerating and 
forgiving grace? Who is it that says, ‘‘ If 
ye then, being evil, know how to give good 
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gifts to your children, how much more shall 
your heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit 
to them that ask him ?”” 

Would not the view that man possesses, 
under divine grace, the ability here indicat- 
ed, in case it could be justified, (1) afford 
far more important aid in ‘‘ harmonizing 
ethics with theology” than the theory of a 
‘‘ natural ability” rendered ‘* null and void’’ 
by an inborn “‘ moral inability ;” (2) fur- 
nish a self-evidently adequate ground for 
the divine requirement that men should re- 
pent and believe, even though they are ut- 
terly unable to do so prior to God’s act re- 
newing them; and (3) furnish also the 
amplest vindication of the sincerity and 
good faith of God in his entreaties and ex- 
postulations with those whv cannot save 
themselves and whom he purposes not to 
save -because of their guilty rejection of re- 
generating and pardoning grace ? 
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III. 


Hoty CoMMUNION, BAPTISMAL, AND 
OTHER CUSTOMS. 


Ir can scarcely be doubted that it was the 
original intention that a daily celebration of 
the Holy Eucharist should be continued in 
the Church of England after she had freed 
herself from the shackles of Rome. ‘lhe 
fact that the Collect, Epistle, and Gospel, 
which pertain only to the Communion 
Office, were to serve for the whole week, 
seems decisive on this point. The practice 
of having a daily celebration may have been 
more or less kept up during the five years 
of Edward’s reign, as also with the re-intro- 
duction, of Popery under Mary. The real 


* wrench came with the return of the Marian 


exiles when Elizabeth came to the throne in 
1558. The flood of Protestantism and 
irreverence which they brought back with 
them must, under the very abnormal condi- 
tion of things, have had a most baneful in- 
fluence, and have done much to hinder cus- 
toms which were really Catholic. Let any 
one try to imagine what the religious mind 
of the country could have been when it was 
possible for Scambler, who was Bishop of 
Peterborough from 1561 to 1585, to lay 
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down a rule that a day should be set apart 
quarterly for general Communion ; one at 
five for servants and officers, with a sermon 
of an hour, to end at eight ; the other for 
masters and dames, to begin at nime the 
same day, and to end at twelve. 

But there were Bishops of a higher type 
than Scambler, bad as were the times. 
Overall was consecrated at the beginning of 
the following century, and Cosin became 
Bishop of Durham in 1660. As regards the 
daily Eucharist, Cosin says: ‘‘ Better were 
it to endure the absence of the people than 
for the minister to neglect the usual and 
daily Sacrifice of the Church, by which all 
people, whether they be there or no, reap 
so much benefit. And this was the opinion 
of my lord and master, Dr. Overall.” I give 
this quotation on the authority of the Rev. 
J. A. Blunt. 

And it is curious to notice the difference 
of ideas entertained by really good men as 
to the frequency with which the Holy 
Eucharist ought to be celebrated. George 
Herbert, in his ‘“‘ Country Parson,” pub- 
lished in 1632, says: ‘* The parson cele- 
brates it [the holy Eucharist] if not duly 
once a month, yet at least five or six times 
in the year, as at Easter, Christmas, and 
Whitsuntide, afore and after Harvest, and 
the beginning of Lent.’’ ‘To us it seems 
very odd if we read this paragraph to the 
end, for the writer goes on to say: ‘‘ And 
this he doth, not only for the benefit of the 
work, but also for the discharge of the 
churchwardens, whe being to present all 
that received not thrice a year, if there be 
but three Communions, neither can the peo- 
ple so order their affairs as to receive just 
at those times, nor the churchwardens so 
well take notice who receive thrice, and 
who not.”’ 

The following item seems even more 
strange if we take into account the date 
when Bishop Andrewes died, 1626, and his 
well-known devotional habits when living. 
Bishop Buckridge, of Rochester, preached 
the funeral sermon, in which occurs the fol- 
lowing passage : ‘‘ He was Dr. Andrewes in 
the schools ; Bishop Andrewes in the dio- 
geese ; and Saint Andrewes in the closet. 
After he had an episcopal house with a 
chapel, he kept monthly Communions in- 
violably, though he had received at court 
the same month.” Mr. Benham tells us 
that a certain General Winsor left the in- 
terest of £100 to two churches in Southamp- 
ton to defray the expenses of a monthly 
Communion. In 1718 there were only 
eleven churches in London where there was 
a weekly celebration. 
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Good men who lived in bad times greatly 
regretted the decadence of the custom of 
which I am treating. Mr. Abbey writes : 


‘* Bull, Sherlock, Beveridge, and other Anglican 
divines, who belong more to the seventeenth than 
to the eighteenth century, had expressed much con- 
cern at the infrequency of celebrations of the 
Eucharist as compared with a former age... . 
‘Now,’ said Beveridge, ‘people have so far de- 
parted from primitive usage, that they think once 
a week is too often.’ . . . In 1741 we find Secker 
admonishing the clergy of the Diocese of Oxford 
that ‘they were bound to administer thrice in the 
year; tnat there ought to be an administration 
during the long interval between Whitsuntide and 
Christmas.’ And he adds, somewhat dubiously, 
‘If you can afterwards advance from a quarterly 
communion toa monthly one, I make no doubt but 
you will.’ ... But Bishop Tomline might well 
feel it a matter for just complaint that, ‘ being at St. 
Paul’s on Easter Day 1800, in that vast and noble 
cathedral, no more than six persons were found 
at the Table of the Lord.’ ”’ 


As regards details connected with the 
Eucharistic service, I have not come across 
any well-authenticated instance of the reten- 
tion of the chasubte in the eighteenth cen- 
tury ; but I quite believe that such instances 
might be found. The odd thing is that 
numbers of the best Churchmen in their 
writings asserted the continued legality of 
the Ornaments Rubric, but as to the chasu- 
ble they did not themselves adopt it. And 
what makes this more strange is that no 
difficulty seems to have been made about 
the use of the cope, which was a much more 
costly, and, to use a modern term, a much 
more ‘‘ pronounced”’ vestment, and, withal, 
most inconvenient at the altar. It would 
appear that. although widely used before the 
Restoration, after that event copes were to 
a great extent abandoned. They were, how- 
ever, retained at Durham, Westminster, and 
Norwich until nearly the end of the last cen- 
tury. Butsince their general abandonment, 
I believe that on great occasions—such as 
coronations—they have always been worn at 
Westminster Abbey. 


Everybody knows that the First Rubric 
before the office for Holy Communion in 
the Prayer Book directs that ‘‘ So many as 
intend to be partakers of the Holy Com- 
munion shall signify their names to the 
curate at least some time the day before.” 
With Church discipline so slack as it has 
been, and still is, in England, it is scarcely 
to be expected that this rule should ever 
have been generally observed. Yet a con- 
tributor to Notes and Queries states that at 
Bitton, in Gloucestershire, two parishion- 
ers, who were natives of Lincolnshire, used 
alwrys to give this notice. It may be that 


in the latter county the custom has to some 
slight extent survived. 

The custom of Fasting Communion is one 
which, wherever it may have existed, has 
evidently been handed down from pre- 
Reformation times. There are plenty of in- 
stances of this practice to be had dating 
from the last century. Thus, the clergy- 
man of a Berkshire parish states that in 
1863 an old woman parishioner told him 
that her mother never communicated ex- 
cept fasting. Another priest, speaking of 
those who had lived at Liskeard, in Corn- 
wall, states that thereabouts, in the days of 
his grandfather, it was the general, though 
not the universal, custom, both by rich and 
poor. Similarly, this was the case at Leek, 
in Staffordshire. Speaking of a poor wom- 
an, aged eighty-three, who was preparing 
for her first Communion, the vicar states 
that she asked him whether she ought not 
to receive it fasting ; and he adds that every 
time afterward she was careful to observe 
the same reverential practice. Going up to 
the Northern counties, the Rector of Wine- 
stead, Hull, has told me that people still 
living can remember the custom observed 
there, and it must be noted that in the days 
referred to there were only late celebrations. 
Another clergyman, verging on seventy, has 
assured me that his great-grandmother was 
very particular about fasting before recep- 
tion, and that she was alweys strict in the 
observance of the Church’s fast days. He 
added that, if she were on a visit at a 
friend’s house, she would never, save under 
very urgent necessity, go beyond the garden 
before she had been to church. This is 
akin to the custom, which still prevails in 
many parts of England, of a woman after 
her confinement abstaining from appearing 
in public until she has been to church to 
return thanks for her safe delivery. The 
late Dean of Brechin, who was an old ran 
twenty years ago, stated that his mother in- 
variably received the Holy Communion fast- 
ing, and would have considered it very 
irreverent not to do so. These few indi- 
vidual instances, drawn from different parts 
of the country, show how the ancient 
reverential custom continued to be observed 
by religious people long before its revival 
under the so-called Tractarian Movement. 

There have been certain other usages con- 
nected with the act of reception which may 
well be noted. 

An Oriel man, who was at Oxford in 1864, 
tells me that it was then the habit, for as 
many of the undergraduates as sufficed to 
fill the Altar rail, to take their places there 
just before the short exhortation was read. 
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Again, at St. James’, Isle of Grain, Kent, 
at the words, ‘* Ye that do truly,’’ &c., the 
communicants were wont to leave their 
seats, and kneel down in the chancel, the 
men on the north side, and the women on 
the south, and they remained there until 
the priest came round to communicate 
them. A similar custom prevailed at Wan- 
nington, in Northamptonshire, at least as 
late as 1845. At Christ Church, Oxford, it 
was the custom up to 1856 for the com- 
municants to remain in their seats while the 
officiants walked round to communicate 
each. Dr. Pusey frequently administered 
the Holy Communion in this way. 

In some places the sexes communicated 
separately. Let me take two parishes fair- 
ly remote from one another. This was, and 
—— still is, the usage at Churchdown, 

etween Gloucester and Cheltenham, and it 
prevailed up to twenty years ago in the Par- 
ish of Bekesbourne, Kent. 

I am told that in Monmouthshire and 
Glamorganshire it was formerly the custom 
of all those present to kneel through the 
whole of the Communion service. This was 
also the case in certain parts of Hereford- 
shire, as at St. Weonard’s and Michael 
Church. In the former of these two par- 
ishes, up to about 1834, Holy Communion 
was celebrated only four times a year, Easter 
and its octave, Low Sunday, being two of 
them. This is curious, as it shows a desire 
on the part of the clergy to carry out the 
directions of the Prayer Book that every 
parishioner should communicate at Easter, 
or at least that he should have an oppor- 
tunity of doing so. 1 

The introduction by choirs of the words 
** Blessed be he that cometh in the Name 
of the Lord” before the consecration, and 
“OQ Lamb of God, that taketh away the 
sins of the world,” after it, has of late been 
severely criticised in certain of our Law 
Courts. The Rev. W. F. Clements has told 
me that in 1858 an old man of eighty as- 
sured him that at a parish in Wiltshire, 
where he went to church as a boy, the words 
were always said, as a matter of course, by 
the congregation. 


A few notes as to the retention of the 
Houselling Cloth will be interesting. 

Some time ago a clergyman at Stockton- 
on-Tees told me that, about the year 1875, 
he was at Bolam, in Northumberland, and 
in the church he saw the vicar’s housemaid 
evidently preparing the Altar for the month- 
ly celebration. Part of the preparation 
consisted in tying on to the stone Altar 
rails a cloth of the same colour as the Altar 
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Cloth (blue), so as to hang down on both 
sides. It would seem probable that this was 
arelic of the Houselling Cloth of former 
days. 

The Houselling Cloth is mentioned in the 
Coronation Service :—‘‘ While the King re- 
ceives, the Bishop appointed for that service 
shall hold a towel of white silk or fine linen 
before him.”? (Order of Coronation of 
George IV., since which time the ceremony 
has not been observed.) 

It is still, I believe, spread in some 
churches in the diocese of Winchester ; at 
St. Mary’s, Oxford ; at St. Mary’s, Prest- 
bury, and at All Saints’, Leamington. It is 
placed over therails before the communi- 
cants. 

The following note appears in the church- 
wardens accounts at St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster, in 1599: 

**Item.— Paid for a long diaper cloth to 
make two towels for the communicants, 
12s. 8d.” 

When I was a boy it was the custom for 
old-fashioned women of the respectable ser- 
vant type to carry their Prayer Books fold- 
ed up in clean white handkerchiefs, when 
they went to church on ‘‘ Communion Sun- 
days.” May not this have been a relic of 
the Houselling Cloth ? 


The ancient office of ‘“‘ Server’’ survived 
longer than most people imagine. Up toa 
few years ago at Lower Sapey, in Worcester- 
shire, when the parson left the reading desk 
at the end of the Morning Prayer, and took 
his place at the Altar, it was the custom for 
the clerk also to go within the rails. This 
usage existed in some churches in Oxford- 
shire and Buckinghamesire. In some cases 
the clerk wore a surplice. 

In the Guardian, of May 31, 1876, cer- 
tain facts are given showing that a like 
custom prevailed in the North of Eng- 
land. 

A friend has sent me the following ex- 
tract from Bishop Lloyd’s (additional) 
Statutes for Lichfield Cathedral, a. p. 1693 : 

‘** Cap. 8. De Oblatis, &ce. :—The Conse- 
crating Priest, or if the Bishop be the Con- 
secrator, he who ministers the Chalice, shall, 
before his departure from the Lord’s Table, 
count the money given at the Offertory, and 
commit it to the care and keeping of the 
Sacristan or Sub-Sacristan, &c. &c.’’ 

As the sermon, according to the Rubric, 
is to be preached during the Communion 
Office, this seems to be the place to men- 
tion a peculiar usage in relation to it. At 
Churchdown, Gloucestershire, already men- 
tioned, it was customary up to 1871, and 
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may be still, for the labouring men to stand 
during the sermon. 

It is, I believe, or was, the custom among 
the Presbyterians in Scotland to give to 
every intending communicant a metal token. 
Few people, however, are aware that in- 
stances of a similar custom in the Church 
of England are on record. Thus, Com- 
munion tokens were given at St. Saviour’s, 
Southwark, in 1627, and at Henley-on- 
Thames in 1639. 


BaptisMAL CUSTOMS. 


So far as my researches have gone, I have 
come across fewer out-of-the-way customs 
connected with the Sacrament of Baptism 
than might have been expected. I will re- 
late some of those which I have found. 

To begin with Ireland. I understand 
that at Ballintoy, co. Antrim, on the occa- 
sion of a baptism there was always a strug- 
gle to get the first water. The first child 
baptised was considered likely to be lucky 
afterwards. A large oat cake used to be sewn 
up in the baby’s clothes. On the return 
home this, with whisky, formed the christen- 
ing feast. 

In Burt’s ‘‘ Letters from the North of 
Scotland,” published in 1754, the following 
barbarous custom is related : ‘‘ The moment 
a child is born it is plunged into cold water, 
though it should be necessary first to break 
the ice.” The writer goes on to say that at 
the christening the father held the child up 
before the pulpit, and received a long ad- 
monition concerning its education. 

The idea formerly prevailed among Lin- 
colnshire folk that if a child were born with 
its hands open it would grow up benevo- 
lent ; but if closed it would be a churl. 
When christened, it was believed by some 
that unless the child cried it would not live. 
Hence cruel nurses were wont to pinch the 
babe’s tender flesh, or to prick it with a 
pin, in order to secure the desired scream. 

Trine effusion is more common at the 
present day than it was in the earlier por- 
tion of the century. It is interesting to 
learn that there were some clergymen who 
knew how to baptise properly a hundred 
years ago. The Rev. E. Symonds states 
that his father, when baptising a child, and 
pouring water upon it only once, was told 

by an old Devonshire clergyman who was 
present that when he was ordained it was 
always the custom to pour water over the 
child’s face three times. 

A very odd custom has been related to me 
by the author of the “‘ Heir of Redcliffe.” 
**T have seen (she says) a cottager’s tenth 
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child christened with a sprig of myrtle in 
its cap to mark it as the tithe child ; and I 
have heard of the Rector of Compton recog- 
nising such a tithe child, and sending him 
to school. I think the custom is dropped.” 

Strange names have been sometimes given 
to infants, but it would be difficult to find 
one more strange than that about to be 
mentioned. 

In the parish of Winchcombe, Gloucester- 
shire, there is a farm named Almesbury. In 
1747 a child was left by some vagrants in 
one of the fields of this farm. Some pigs 
attacked the babe, but a dog drove them 
away and the child was, for the time being, 
saved. In the parish register the following 
entries are found : 

** Septr. 8, 1747. Susanna Smith buried, 
& Cunozoa Almesbury baptized. 
This child was exposed, & pre- 
serv’d by dogs weh defended it 
from the swine. 

** Oct. 10. Cunozoa Almesbury buried.” 

In many parts of Surrey, when several 
children are brought to be baptized at the 
same time, the clerk takes special care that 
the boys are presented first. It is thought 
that if the young ladies were first baptized, 
the boys would grow up beardless. This 
idea formerly prevailed in the north of Eng- 
land, and continued at Newcastle-on-Tyne 
up to 1863 at the least. At Harrietsham, 
in Kent, the notion is that if the girls were 
to take precedence of the boys they would 
have hair on their faces when they grew up. 

Another odd custom prevailed in the 
North. When a child was taken to church 
to be christened a little boy was engaged to 
meet the infant on leaving the house, be- 
cause it was deemed an unlucky omen to 
encounter a female first. For this service 
the boy received a small present of cake and 
cheese wrapped in paper. A somewhat 
similar custom exists in Somersetshire, and 
in Cornwall, and until lately about Dart- 
moor. 

In Northumberland it is usual to make 
the child sleep the first night in the cap 
worn at its baptism. At the beginning of 
the present century the earliest possible 
baptism was, in Herefordshire, considered 
essential to the health of the infant. 

Formerly a cloth was kept in many fami- 
lies for use at christenings, and was called 
in Dorset a ‘‘ Christening Palm.” One 
about five feet long and rather less broad, 
of crimson satin edged with silver lace, is 
mentioned in Notes and Queries. The 
same thing is called in Devonshire ‘“‘a 
Christening Pane.” 

A curious usage was common on the bor- 
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ders of Wales in olden time, in cases when 


a mother died in childbirth. The late Dr. 
A. B. Evans, Rector of St. Mary-le-Strand, 
has stated that when officiating in a parish 
in Herefordshire he was sent for to baptize 
the child of a woman who had died shortly 
after her delivery. On preparing to per- 
form the office he was told that it was cus- 
tomary, under such circumstances, to bap- 
tize the child over the dead body of the 
mother. Accordingly, he was conducted to 
the room where the coftined body lay, and 
baptized the infant holding it over the 
corpse. 


Now for a few memoranda about baptism 
by immersion. 

When the Church of St. John’s, Tor- 
quay, was built, under the supervision of 
the late G. E. Street, and a sunk pit was 
made at the west end of the nave for adult 
baptisms by immersion, many people 
thought that such an arrangement had 
never been seen before. They were wrong. 
A late Vicar of Cranbrook, Kent, has stat- 
ed : ‘‘ We have a curious font for the bap- 
tism of adults by immersion, which I believe 
to be unique. It is a small well seven feet 
deep, built against the south wall by a cele- 
brated vicar of Cranbrook in the early part 
of the last century—viz., by John Johnson, 
author of the ‘ Unbloody Sacrifice,’ the 
‘Vade Mecum,’ &c.” 

There was, and probably is still, in the 
Church of St. Laurence, Reading, a bap- 
tistry under some of the pews. Some years 
ago, a family of Quakers desiring to be ad- 
mitted into the Church by baptism by im- 
mersion, the pews were removed, the bap- 
tistry filled with water, and the converts 
immersed. 

I understand that in the Church of Treve- 
thin, Monmouthshire, there is a baptistry 
for purposes of immersion, as also in the 
comparatively new church of St. Mary, 
Abedare. 

Some years ago the late Canon Cadman, 
of Holy Trinity, Marylebone, sent me the 
following description of an adult baptism 
by immersion which he celebrated in that 
church : 


“‘The parents of a young woman had delayed 
her baptism, and when I became acquainted with 
them I found that they entertained, in common 
with their daughter, strong opinions in favour of im- 
mersion. I did all I could to show them that the 
mode was not so important as they thought, but at 
length pointed out to them that the Church did not 
object, in certain cases, to baptism by immersion. 
After obtaining the Bishop’s consent, I procured a 
large bath or tank (or, rather, had it constructed 
for the purpose) with steps inside and out. Plac- 
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ing it by the font, I had it filled with water, and at 
a certain portion of the service the young person, 
with her parents and witnesses, came forward. 
When the time for immersion came, I commended 
her to the silent prayers of the congregation, while 
she retired to the vestry to undress and put on a 
suitable flannel robe. Coming forth with her 
mother, I took her right hand, led her up the out- 
side steps of the bath, directed her to descend into 
the water, and standing by the outside of the bath, 
and placing one arm under her head, I baptized her 
by immersion in the Sacred Name of the Trinity. 
She then retired again to the vestry. There was 
again prayerful silence, and when she came again 
to the congregation in her usual dress the service 
was concluded. A very solemn feeling prevailed ; 
prejudices were excited in some quarters but re- 
moved by explanations, and I think much good 
resulted—certainly adherence to the Church instead 
of separation from it. In the course of twenty 
years we have had three such cases.”’ 


A more primitive method of baptism by 
immersion is related by a writer to Notes 
and Queries in 1866. He says that within 
the last three months he knew of two 
clergymen baptizing in rivers in Wales ; 
the question being left to the choice of the 
candidate. 


At the time of the Commonwealth public 
baptism fell into almost total disuse, and 
private baptism became the rule. From a 
charge of Bishop Bull, of 8. David’s, at the 
beginning of the last century, it is evident 
that this evil habit was long retained. It 
is probable that it was introduced at first by 
reason of the puritanical dislike to the use 
of the sign of the Cross, and to sponsors ; 
for, according to the Prayer Book, neither 
was required when the Sacrament was ad- 
ministered privately. It is probable that 
the scandal of charging fees for baptism 
grew out of this evil custom. Whether the 
demand still exists in any parish I know 
not ; but it has only recently been discon- 
tinued at a well-known church in London, 
in consequence of the agitation of certain 
earnest Churchmen there. 

It may be well to note that the Act 35 & 
36 Vict. c. 36, renders it unlawful to de- 
mand any fee or reward for the celebration 
of the Sacrament of Baptism, or for the 
registry thereof. Some clergymen may not 
be aware of this. 


One or two notes on Confirmation may 
be interesting. 

The following extract seems to show that, 
in Kent at least, Confirmation was griev- 
ously neglected in the early part of the last 
century :—‘‘ On Tuesday, July 12, and the 
day following, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, assisted by the Bishop of Bristol, con- 
firmed about 4000 persons at Maidstone.” 
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Most elderly people now can remember 
that in their younger days it was the regu- 
lar custom to havea Confirmation once only 
in every three years. 

Referring, of course, to the old slovenly 
habit of Bishops in confirming whole rails 
full of candidates at a time, and using only 
one hand for each in the ‘‘ Laying on of 
Hands,’’ Mr. Henderson believes that 
throughout England a preference was felt 
for the touch of the Bishop’s right hand 
over his left. It may have been so, but I 
do not remember to have ever heard of it. 

There is a wholesome tradition in some 
country places that young people ought not 
to be married until they have been con- 
firmed. 


CHURCHING Customs. 


Before I go on to relate one or two 
Churching customs in olden time, it may 
be well to inquire what were the sentiments 
of the better class of the clergy respecting 
this rite two hundred years ago. 

Dean Comber, of Durham, in his ‘‘ Com- 
panion to the Temple,” published in 1674, 
Says : 


‘** With us in England, custom only seems to de- 
termine the time to be a full month, and our rubric 
prudently says no mcre but that it shall be done at 
the usual time. And that we may give no counte- 
nance to the Jewish opinion of their uncleanness, 
we admit them to the Church before any prayers 
are said for them. And in most places they come 
up to the steps of the Altar, that being the proper 
place to offer the sacrifice of praise, and to remind 
them of their duty in receiving the Sacrament 
either then or on the first opportunity. The 
woman only gots to the Altar, but every one pres- 
ent hath a fresh occasion to exercise his most seri- 
ous meditations To do this (7.e., to church 
women) ina private house, is as contrary to the end 
as it is to the name of the office. If the women 
will not do their duty, the priest must do his—7.e., 
refuse to go to their private houses, which hath 
been decreed in a late Council, viz.: that the priest 
do not goto the woman’s house to make the accus- 
tomed prayers there —no, not though she be so 
weak as not to be able to come tochurch. And 
the reason thereof is evident, because she may stay 
till she is stronger : she is not obliged to come at a 
certain time, but only so soon as she is able. 

“The last rubric intimates two things. First, 
she must offer the usual oblations to the priest, 
viz : the Chrysom, or Alb, thrown over the child 
at christening, or some small offering to him that 
ministers, which are not requitals, but only ac- 
knowledgments of her gratitude to the Church. 
Beside which those women who are able ought to 
give some considerable sum of money for the poor 
upon every such deliverance, asa testimony of their 
real sense of God’s mercy shown to them. Sec- 
ondly, that she either du now, or as soon as can be, 
receive the Holy Sacrament, which these women 
always did in the Greek and Athiopic Churches, 
and it seems in this very church above a thousand 
years ago. Andstill we carry them up to the Altar 





to mind them of their duty ; and doubtless the 
omission of it occasions the too soon forgetting of 
His mercy, and the sudden falling off from piety 
which we see in too many.’’ 


The words in the rubric requiring the 
woman to come ‘‘ decently apparelled” re- 
quire explanation. In the seventeenth cen- 
pe it was not thought becoming that on 
such an occasion the woman should wear her 
ordinary head-dress, and instances might be 
quoted of clergymen refusing to ‘‘ church” 
women who came without the customary 
“*vaile.” It is evident that in some par- 
ishes this was provided by the church, for 
in an inventory of church goods belong- 
ing to St. Benet’s, Gracechurch Street, in 
1560, there is ‘‘ A Churching Cloth, fringed, 
white damask.” 

We must inquire what is meant -by the 
*‘convenient place,” which, according to 
the rubric, the woman is to occupy. The 
principle, of course, is that the place shall 
In some way symbolise the fact that the 
woman is now in a position to resume those 
Church privileges from which she has for a 
time been debarred. In pre-Reformation 
times she was to be at the church door—a 
most improper place, one would think, for 
a woman who was out for the first time after 
her confinement. In Edward VI.’s First 
Book her position was to be “‘ nigh unto the 
Quire door ;” in Edward VI.’s Second Book 
she was to be “‘ nigh unto the place where 
the Table standeth.” But during the past 
three hundred years the custom has varied. 
Bishop Wren’s orders for the diocese of 
Norwich, in 1636, were as follows :—‘‘ That 
women to be churched come and kneel at a 
side near the Communion 'l'able without 
the rail, being veiled according to the cus- 
tom, and not covered with a hat ; or other- 
wise not to be churched, but presented at 
the next generals by the minister or church- 
wardens, or any of them.’ In Bishop 
Brian Duppa’s (Chichester) Visitation Arti- 
cles of 1638, there is an inquiry similar in 
substance to the above :—‘* Doth he (the 
priest) go into the chancel, the woman also 
repairing thither, kneeling as near the Com- 
munion Table as may be ; and if there be a 
Communion, doth she communicate in ac- 
knowledgment of the great blessing received 
by her safe delivery ? Doth the woman who 
is to be churched use the accustomed habit 
in such cases, with a white veil or kerchief 
upon her head ?”’ 

In some churches, more especially, I be- 
lieve, in Lincolnshire, there was a pew or 
open seat, which was known as the ‘‘ church- 
ing seat.” 

The feeling that women ought not to 
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leave their own house or garden before they 
‘* have been to church” is very widely spread. 
The Rev. W. J. Frere says that this was 
strictly observed when he was at Rugeley. 
In Herefordshire it was formerly not con- 
sidered ‘* correct’ for the husband to appear 
in church on the day of his wife’s church- 
ing ; or, at all events, not to be in the same 
pew with her. An antiquary of the county 
considers this a relic of Roman Paganism, 
connected with the worship of the Bona Dea. 

The Rev. J. H. Overton tells me that at 
Legbourne, and, he believes, in other Lin- 
colnshire villages, women look upon this 
churching with an almost superstitious 
regard. He had a curious instance when 
he first went to Legbourne in 1860. He at 
once tried to stop the custom of having the 
Baptisms after the service, and on one occa- 
sion, when he told a woman who came to be 
churched and to have her child baptized, 
that the baptism would take place after the 
Second Lesson, she replied, ‘‘ That is im- 
possible, for I cannot walk down the church 
until I have been churched.” The Church- 
ing Service used to be read just before the 
General Thanksgiving, so he overcame the 
scruple by having the Churching Service be- 
fore the general service began. 

The idea of registering churchings would 
scarcely ever occur to a clergyman now ; 
but as a matter of fact such entries do 
exist. In the parish church registers at 
Preston, Lancashire, for the early part of 
the seventeenth century, there is a record 
of the churching of women. Similar en- 
tries, I am told, are found in the last page 
of the Sidmouth parish registers, and also 
at Staplehurst. 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


From The Christian Union (Undenom.), New York, March 5, 
1892. 


THE crusade of the polemical Protestants 
in this country against the Roman Catholic 
Church is saved from being a crime only by 
being a folly. The Christian Union repre- 
sents an extreme type of Protestantism. It 
believes and teaches the absolute right of 
private judgment ; that the final authority 
for every man is in himself; that if he ac- 
cepts Church or Book as his guide, he must 
accept it for himself, and therefore its au- 
thority over him is an authority self-accept- 
ed and self-imposed. Our position respect- 
ing the Roman Catholic Church is not, 
therefore, one of ecclesiastical sympathy. 
Whatever other offense may be laid to the 
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charge of The Christian Union, it cannot 
be charged with High Church principles. 
It is as a representative of what its critics 
would: regard as extreme individualism in 
religion that we gladly recognize the spir- 
itual and political worth of the Roman 
Catholic Church in the United States. The 
pugnacious Protestantism which attacks 
that Church as a modern Babylon, a Moth- 
er of Harlots, a Man of Sin, and an Anti- 
christ, is the last remnant of that sectarian 
spirit which a century ago excommunicated 
a Scotch Presbyterian mason for helping to 
build an Episcopal Church, and refused 
Alexander Campbell shelter from the storm 
because he was a Baptist. 

What would the polemical Protestants 
do? Have they ever seriously reflected 
what would be the condition of the United 
States if their warfare were to succeed, if 
the Roman Catholic Church were to be up- 
rooted, and every Roman Catholic church 
were razed to the grourd, and every Roman 
Catholic priest were ¢xile1? 

There are, in round numbers, ten millions 
of people in the United States whose spir- 
itual sympathies are Roman Catholic. The 
Roman Catholic Church furnishes these peo- 
ple with all the religious instruction and in- 
spiration which they receive. If they did 
not attend mass, they would exercise no 1e- 
ligious reverence ; if they had no rosary, 
they would offer no prayers ; if they had no 
father confessor, they would receive no 
moral instruction ; if they had no priests, 
their marriages would be civil contracts 
contracted before justices of the peace, and 
their dying beds would be unvisited by the 
consolations and the hopes of the Gospel. 
Let it be granted that the secret method of 
the Confessional offers opportunities for 
immoral instruction, and that there are im- 
moral priests who take advantage of these 
opportunities ; that Pater Nosters and Ave 
Marias are not always true prayers; that 
worship at the mass is sometimes supersti- 
tious and often conventional ; that the laity 
do not always distinguish between adoration 
and worship in their prayers to the saints. 
Let it be granted that the Roman Catholic 
Church is not progressive; that it often 
arrests rather than promotes spiritual 
growth. Nevertheless, who will say that 
worship at mass is not far better than none ; 
that Pater Nosters in Latin are not better 
than prayerlessness ; that it is not better to 
go to the Confessional than to go through 
life without any religious instruction ; that 
adoration of saints is not better than athe- 
ism ? 

Can a Protestant campaigner furnish for 
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these ten millions of worshippers a substitute 
for the Church which he desires to destroy ? 
Can he get the attendants on mass into hia 
meeting-house ? After he has abolished the 
Confessional, will those that attended it 
come to his preaching ? When the Pater 
Noster is silenced, will the voice of extem- 
pore prayer be heard in its place? The 
— Protestant cannot get his cham- 

ermaid or his gardener in to family pray- 
ers, and does not often even try. The 
Roman Catholics are in our households ; 
some of them in relations of intimacy with 
our children. Yet we rarely attempt to 
pass over the intellectual gulf which sepa- 
rates us from them, and we still more rare- 
ly succeed. Not infrequently their con- 
scientious devotion shames our spiritual 
carelessness, and we are forced to acknowl- 
edge that they can impart to us of the spirit 
of self-sacrifice as much as we can give to 
them of the spirit of intelligence and inde- 
pendence. 

It is, however, as a political organization 
that the polemical Protestant attacks the 
Roman Catholic Church. He figures out 
that immigration and the natural increase 
of population will, in another century, hand 
this country over to Roman Catholic con- 
trol. He even imagines the Pope transfer- 
ring his residence from Rome to Baltimore 
or St. Louis. He warns us of the undying 
hostility of the hierarchy to the public 
school and to free institutions. He is al- 
ways able to cite respectable Roman Catholic 
authorities in defense of religious persecu- 
tion, and his lurid imagination pictures the 
re-establishment of the Spanish Inquisition 
and the auto-da-fé on our soil, or a re-enact- 
ment of a Netherlands campaign or a Day 
of St. Bartholomew. 

History does not justify these fears. The 
religious persecutions of the Middle Ages 
belonged far more to an epoch than toa 
Church—an epoch which trusted to the de- 
terrent rather than to the remedial elements 
in punishment, and did not distinguish be- 
tween crime and intellectual error. The 
wise man will remember that others as well 
as himself are living in the last decade of 
the nineteenth century, and will adjust 
himself and his actions accordingly. The 
real dangers which threaten American so- 
ciety are not from imperialism, in either 
Church or State. They are from anarchy ; 
from contempt of authority and impatience 
at control ; from demagogues flattering de- 
mocracy, enthroning its passions and de- 
throning its conscience ; from greed and 
appetite rampant and uncontrolled ; from 


the tens of thousands of saloons, not from 
the churches—of any denomination. The 
polemical Protestant inveighs against the 
control exercised by the priesthood. Has 
he ever considered what would happen to 
this country, especially in our great cities, 
were there no such control ? what dangers 
would ensue were that control weakened 
any faster than a power of self-control is de- 
veloped to take its place ? The abolition 
of the Roman Catholic priesthood in any 
one of our great cities would be almost as 
perilous to public peace and order as the 
abolition of the police. We are inclined to 
think that we could dispense with the police 
more safely than with the priesthood. The 
Church is the great conserver of social law, 
and, if other Churches are doing a larger 
work of education than the Roman Catholic, 
no other Church is its peer as a public 
guardian, because no other Church has so 
won the respect—sometimes the fear—of 
those who, but for the wholesome restraints 
of religion, would threaten the integrity of 
society. What the abolition of the Roman 
Catholic Church, except by the substitution 
of another in its place, may do for a demo- 
cratic society the French Revolution has 
demonstrated. 

There are priests and priests, just as there 
are ministers and ministers; we gladly 
honor both the person and the work of such 
men as Cardinal Gibbons and Archbishop 
Ireland, and offer them our Christian fel- 
lowship, and welcome whatever measure of 
Christian fellowship their peculiar tenets 
allow them to extend to Christians who ac- 
knowledge no allegiance to the Pope and no 
ecclesiastical authority in the Church. 


TWO THEOLOGICAL MISTAKES. 
From The Rock (Ch. Eng.), London, March 18, 1892. 


A scHooL of thought appears to be ris- 
ing, or perhaps it is more correct to say, 
has risen out of the Tractarian movement, 
which, while believing in Ritualistic ideas, 
endeavours to accommodate itself, to some 
extent, to modern society. It tries to find 
a means of putting the new wine of rational 
opinion into old bottles of the Laudian era, 
and it is almost unnecessary to remark that 
the results are curious. T'wo propositions 
are more or less tacitly brought forward. 
The first is, that asceticism, or self-denial, 
is the chief fact in Christianity, Christian- 
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ity being equivalent to the Church. The 
second, that as Gop has made Christianity 

and society, both must be true in the form 

into which they have developed. Now, it 

must be plain to every Biblical student that 

these two defined principles contain two 

fundamental errors. It cannot be admitted 

for an instant that self-denial is synony- 

mous with asceticism. The one is char- 

acteristic of Christianity. the other is not. 

The one is a tonic to the system, the other 

is an opiate. The one trains the whole na- 

ture, creates intellectual insight, and makes 

men of action ; the other generates mental 

hallucinations. Asceticism, as a phrase of 

human eccentricity, is long anterior to the 

Christian era. The Latin Church has taken 

it largely into account, adapted its mysticism 

to her purpose, and earned the praise of 

minted for not omitting any phase of 

character. It has, however, been forgotten 

that Christianity does not desire merely to 

frame existing materials to its end, but to 

mould a new life. Nor are we disposed to 

allow that Christianity is primarily a re- 

ligion of self-denial. It is surely first of all, 

and before everything, a religion of faith 
and then of warfare. Self-denial comes in 
according as the warfare demands it, accord- 
ing to the varying position of the individual 
in that battle which never ceases. The 
spirit of the thing is the same, in whatever 
way its manifestation takes place, but a mis- 

sionary facing bodily dangers in China or 
Central Africa has self-denial practically 
forced upon him. So, too, may a London 
curate be called upon to teach a highly civ- 
ilised people ‘‘ temperance in abundance.” 
The missionary occupies an outpost in an 
enemy’s country ; the curate is in the re- 
serve in his native land. The missionary 
may have for example’s sake, or on account 
of climatic conditions, to carry out literally 
the precepts of self-sacrifice ; or he may be 
compelled to live generously if he desires to 
exercise fully his faculties and strength. 

We have no wish to emphasise or draw dis- 
tinctions between gradations of self-denial, 

but to point out that it is only a means to 
an end, and not, like asceticism, a conclu- 
sion in itself. Christ’s fast of forty days. 
in the wilderness was a disciplinary prepara- 
tion for the trial He had to undergo, the 
victory He gained being the essential fact. 

Afterwards we hear of Him at the marriage 
feast, as well as in the house of Levi, re- 
buking ostentatious self-denial. He lived 
in the busy world. He formed a society 
out of it, to transform it. 

This leads us on to discuss the second 
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pretended principle. There is no doubt 
that God overrules His creation, and has 
developed it according to His design. That 
it should develop rightly of itself is not at 
all possible. ‘The active agency of sin must 
be remembered. Here, however, is the 
dilemma in which the new school of thought 
finds itself. The Church must be true, it 
says, because the Church is Christianity. 
Society has not progressed upon Gospel 
lines, does not act up to the Sermon on the 
Mount, yet the Church has spread herself 
over society. Therefore, if the two cannot 
be reconciled, there must be a fundamental 
error somewhere. The reconciliation is ob- 
tained. But how? ‘The teaching of the 
higher criticism comes to the aid of the 
Tractarian. It has lowered the value of the 
Scriptures as the standard of faith in the 
eyes of many by casting doubts upon their 
authenticity. Could the genuineness of the 
testimony they bear to Christ be shaken, 
they would sink to the same level as tradi- 
tion, which would be a gain for the dogma 
of Church authority. The “higher criti- 
cism” has thus loosened further, even than 
they were relaxed before upon some points, 
the opinions of the Ritual school, and has 
made it easier for its thoughtful exponents 
to retain their position instead of following 
their own views out to such logical conse- 
quences as Continental radicals have done, 
who have been driven either to infidelity, or 
to a readmission of Evangelical views with 
a ree > rejection of their early Ecclesiasti- 
cal training. Thus, the reconciliation be- 
tween Christianity and Society is procured 
at the expense of the Scriptures. We are 
told times have changed, and that the teach- 
ing of Christ was meant more directly for 
the period in which it was given than for 
to-day. That is, the Gospel doctrine im- 
parted to the Bride as a guide during the 
absence of the Bridegroom is not of the 
same value as at the date of its promulga- 
tion. 

It is a perilous attitude to assume, al- 
though one which can be easily explained. 
The trouble lies wholly in the assumption 
that ‘‘the Church” and Christianity are 
necessarily the same ; a confusion of terms 
which in Italy at the present moment is 
hindering people of cultivation from throw- 
ing over the Papacy. In Italy and in other 
Roman Catholic lands there is a class which 
is religious, but has not learnt its religion 
at the fountain head. The hypothesis we 
have considered dates from the period when 
Constantine the Great made Christianity 
a career. Christ never meant it to be 
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such. He wished to change society. Chris- 
tianity was to be an ameliorating, vivifying, 
transforming power in the world, but never 
of the world. As it was formed so it ad- 
vanced, altering and conquering, until it 
gained a mighty victory by permeating the 
Roman Empire. The Emperor saw he 
must control it, or it would control him, 
and the Christians of those times, flushed 
with triumph, forgot, perhaps naturally 
from a human standpoint, their principles. 
Will any one assert that this compelling of 
man’s attention to its work, four centuries 
after Christ, was brought about by water- 
ing down its animating motive? Rather, 
when we look into the world, when we see 
as we must see, Christianity has not leavened 
Society in the way it was originally intend- 
ed, but has been leavened by Society, should 
we not seek in a return to apostolic customs 
to reawaken its vital energy? Christianity 
has not failed, but official Christianity has 
failed. The candlesticks have been removed 
from the churches of Asia, their outward 
life is gone, the true inward life was known 
only to the Lord, and is still in His keep- 
ing, for nothing truly Christian can pass 
away. Our nineteenth Article declares that 
the churches of Jerusalem, Alexandria, An- 
tioch, and Rome have erred in manner of 
living, of ceremonies, and ‘‘in matters of 
faith,” yet the real Church, the ‘‘ congre- 
gation of faithful men’’ were and are formed 
out of such as these. It is this Church 
which has not decayed, which can stand the 
appeal to history, which is remoulding so- 
ciety, which contains the germ of progress. 
It is this Church which is capable of win- 
ning the same victory over the modern that 
she did over the Roman world. It is this 
Church which cherishes, and whose aim is 
to act up to, the direct teaching of Jesus 
Christ. This is the Church which still 
regards the ‘‘ Good Shepherd” as her sym- 
bol, being a militant body, warring against 
Society, requiring the tender care of her 
Saviour, and grateful when He brings back 
to the fold one erring lamb. It is not the 
Church, which in the pride of temporal 
possessions, in absorption by the world a 
thousand years after Christ’s death, ban- 
ished that type from her sculpture and 
painting for a gloomy or terrible judge. 
This she did, not as Didon remarks, be- 
cause ‘‘it would seem as if Jesus had be- 
come hardened by the ingratitude of His 
sheep,” which is impossible, but because 
being of society, of the world, the Church 
had an earthly kingdom to defend, and she 
no longer felt the need of consolation. 


PRINCIPAL CAIRNS. 


From The British Weekly — London, March 
1 5 


‘** No such Christian priest is now left.” 
The words of Carlyle on hearing of the 
death of Chalmers must have come unbid- 
den to the lips of many when they heard 
that their venerated father and friend, John 
Cairns, had passed from this land of 
shadows, And yet we much mistake if the 
prevailing feeling is not one of solemn 
thanksgiving for a life which has been 
through grace one long triumph in Christ. 
Great Jamentation will be made over him, 
as is meet, and yet he will be laid to his rest 
with songs of praise. ‘T'o use his own words, 
‘* The grave is the great laboratory whence 
alone the incorruptible, glorious, powerful 
spiritual product of the Resurrection can 
emerge. Death is the gate of life. Let us 
see those we love borne through it without 
dismay, since they go in the train of Christ, 
and come forth from the temporary shade 
in the brightness and splendour of their Di- 
vine Leader.” 

Dr. Cairns, who died suddenly on Satur- 
day morning in Edinburgh, was in his 
seventy-fifth year. He had suffered for 
some years from heart disease, and under 
medical advice had to refrain from public 
work for some time. From fhe same con- 
straint he found it necessary a few weeks 
ago to resign his professorship. But it was 
hoped and earnestly desired by the United 
Presbyterian Church that he would find it 
possible to continue as Principal. It was 
not to be. His experience was strikingly 
similar to that of Dr. John Brown, whose 
life he wrote. Dr. Brown, also a Professor 
in the United Presbyterian Church, had to 
abandon public labour at seventy-five. Like 
Cairns, he very earnestly wished to die in 
harness, and both had their wish. Both 
accepted with Christian cheerfulness their 
relegation to the sick room, and busied them- 
selves with their books. Both maintained 
a lively interest in all the events and dis- 
cussions of the day. The last thing Dr. 
Cairns ever wrote for the press was the 
tribute to Dr. Donald Fraser which we 
published on February 18th. It was writ- 
ten in a very tremulous hand, and accom- 
panied with a characteristically kind mes- 
sage. Now, with nearly all the comrades 
of his prime, he has taken his seat in 
Christ’s rest. 

There is no possible difference of opinion 
as to Dr. Cairns’ main characteristic. It 
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was charity—Christian love. Sydney Smith 
said of Horner that the ten commandments 
were legibly written on his face. On Dr. 
Cairns’ rugged and noble countenance the 
eleventh commandment was plainly in- 
scribed, ‘‘A new commandment I give 
unto you, that ye love one another.” ‘This 
it was that determined his whole course and 
thought of life. 

No Edinburgh student ever commenced 
with a braver promise. The shepherd lad 
from the Merse—so tall that his friend 
George Wilson said an act of parliament 
must be passed to stop his growth—meas- 
ured himself with the strongest minds, and 
came out first. He was Sir William Hamil- 
ton’s favourite pupil, and the friend and as- 
sociate of the brightest spirits in the Uni- 
versity. The prizes were all open to him. 
He might have been Christopher North’s 
successor or Sir William Hamilton’s suc- 
cessor had he pleased. But young Cairns’ 
heart was fixed. He had decided for the 
nobler office of the Christian ministry, and 
the most touching memoir of Professor 
George Wilson shows that amid all the 
literary interests and ambitions of these 
days, his religion was supreme alike in 
thought and speech. His article on this 
friend in Macmillan shows what he might 
have done in literature, but he found, and 
knew that he had found, ‘‘ the true good in 
another direction.” 

Dr. Cairns’ first and only pastorate was 
in the ancient town of Berwick-on-T weed. 
From the first he gave himself devotedly to 
his ministry. He wrote some philosophical 
tracts—entering into controversy with Fer- 
rier—and contributed the article on Kant 
to the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica.’ It is 
worth mentioning by the way that a story 
in Ferrier’s biography refers to him. When 
Ferrier was dying the card was brought in, 
with kind inquiries, of a former opponent. 
Ferrier was perceptibly touched by this 
mark of friendly feeling, and remarked, 
‘“* That must be a good fellow.’? The ‘‘ op- 
ponent”? was Dr. Cairns, who was at St. 
Andrews opening a new church there. But 
the work of the ministry claimed his whole 
thought. He became almost at a bound 
one of the most popular preachers in Scot- 
land. Every sermon of his bore the marks 
of severe toil, for he attached the greatest 
importance to preaching, and has expressly 
condemned ‘‘the loose and unscriptural 
opinion that the duties of the pastor were 
superior or even equal in importance to 
those of the public teacher of Christianity.” 
Massive in structure, and dealing mainly 
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with great themes, these sermons were de- 
livered with overwhelming energy in a man- 
ner entirely the preacher’s own— open 
enough to criticism—but fulfilling the end 
of preaching if it ever was fulfilled. His 
fame brought him continual invitations to 
other spheres, most of which he contrived 
to conceal. Once, on an important church 
being vacant, the minister: presiding at a 
meeting of the members jocularly observed, 
‘* T suppose we begin by calling Dr. Cairns ; 
that is the regular thing to do.” These 
proposals caused Dr. Cairns nothing but 
pain. Oratorical fame turns the head 
sooner than any other kind of repute ; to 
him it was merely burdensome. He clang 
with loving tenacity to the people of his first 
choice, and only tore himself away when it 
became necessary that he should either 
abandon professorial work or give his whole 
time to it. By rigid economy of time he 
made himself a great pastor as he was a 
great preacher. He knew and cared for the 
humblest members of his congregation. He 
would at any time cross the street to shake 
hands with a servant girl and to inquire 
minutely about her welfare. A young man 
engaged in business had to tell him that his 
only free hour was from one to two. Dr. 
Cairns contrived to visit him repeatedly 
then, with the result that he became a de- 
cided Christian. He concerned himself in 
his own humble, earnest fashion with the 
soul’s welfare of those whom he met in his 
many journeys—from the highest to the 
lowest—and it may safely be said that no 
one ever found it possible to be offended by 
his solicitude. 

The interests of such a man necessarily 
spread far beyond Berwick-on-T'weed. Dr. 
Cairns was the servant of the United Pres- 
byterian Church, and no man was so fre- 
quently called upon to open churches and 
preach special sermons. The esprit de corps 
of that church has been a remarkable and 
honourable feature of its history, and in none 
was that spirit stronger than in John Cairns. 
The United Presbyterian Synod is perhaps 
the most purely democratic church court in 
the world ; but it was impossible for any one 
to regard Dr. Cairns with envy. How could 
it be ? Every one knew that he assumed 
nothing, asked nothing, coveted nothing, 
shrank from honour as a burden, esteemed 
himself less than the least, and cared only 
for opportunities by which he might serve his 
Lord and his brethren. But his sympathies 
were very wide. Few men of his time have 
had so much of the spirit of catholic love. 
He was an eminent example of the truth 
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that the man who most devotedly loves and 
serves his own denomination is the man who 
is most likely to care for that wider Church 
of which Christ is centre and root. For the 
cause of Presbyterian union no one did 
more. We have little heart to speak of 
what was perhaps the special labour and the 
great grief of his life—the attempt to unite 
the Free and United Presbyterian Churches 
in Scotland and its failure. Happily in 
England a solid success was tuiaak: to his 
deepening joy and thankfulness. Even 
though he was the first to sound the trum- 
pet for the Disestablishment movement in 
Scotland, none of his opponents have been 
ungenerous enough to doubt that he did 
this too in the service of the cause of Union. 
The work of English dissenters he followed 
with the most earnest sympathy and inter- 
est, and on many occasions delivered special 
sermons at their anniversaries. What is 
perhaps the finest’ of his printed sermons, 
* The Offering of the Gentiles,’ was preached 
for the London Missionary Society. It was 
a very keen disappointment that he was 
compelled to forego a part in the most suc- 
cessful Wesleyan Centenary services of last 
year. The Pan-Presbyterian Council, it is 
needless to say, was enthusiastically sup- 
ported by him. He travelled much in Ger- 
many, and was perhaps better acquainted 
than any other of his countrymen with the 
churches there. He was not narrow—not 
pessimistic. Even in the presence of things 
unhopeful he could say, ‘* Grace be with all 
who love the Lord Jesus Christ in sincer- 
ity,” and his outlook was to the last that of 
a sober optimism. His words about Dr. 
Brown are eminently true of himself : ‘‘ His 
views of the present age in ‘regard to its 
theological relations and tendencies had 
nothing of a morbid or alarmist tinge. The 
ancient Christianity, he was convinced, was 
surely making way, and would emerge, un- 
changed in substance, and in a form yet 
more pure and apostolical, from the conflicts 
and reactions of the nineteenth as of all 
foregoing centuries.”” His judgments on 
individuals were generous to excess; we 
doubt whether he ever spoke evil of an 

human being; those who have been with 
him under all circumstances say they never 
once saw him out of temper. It accords 
with this that Dr. Cairns’ religion was of a 
joyous—that is, of a New Testament—kind. 
Mr. Spurgeon said in one of his latest ser- 
mons that he had been vainly looking for 
any command in Scripture, ‘‘ Groan in the 
Lord alway, and again I say groan.” Dr. 
Cairns did not preach the inexpiable, the 
irretrievable. He believed that the burden 





of guilt had been borne by Christ, and was 
now buried in the depths of His grave. 
Many will remember the loud energy with 
which he sang ; his delight in gospel hymns. 


Jesus my salvation is ; 
Hence my doubts, away my fears, 
Jesus is become my peace. 
Happy soul who sees the day, 
The glad day of gospel grace ! 
Thee, my Lord, then thou wilt say, 
Thee will I forever praise. 


He had come to Mount Zion, the city of the 
living God. 


With unfeigned diffidence we refer to the 
one feature of Dr. Cairns’ character which 
has ever provoked criticism. We mean his 
resolute reticence about the burning ques- 
tions of the day ; his entire and absolute re- 
fusal to take his place as a guide amidst the 
perplexities of the time. Noone knew more; 
no one studied harder ; a few years ago he 
mentioned with delight that he found four 
hours of sleep quite sufficient, so that he 
had two hours gained for reading. Yet he 
has left practically nothing to help us, for 
his book on ‘ Unbelief in the Eighteenth 
Century,’ though excellent in its way, is 
largely historical. There was a Cairns be- 
hind the Cairns. His people at Berwick 
were astonished at the shrewdness and in- 
cisiveness of his lectures on the Book of 
Proverbs. They did not think that their 
grandly simple minister observed life so 
keenly. We once pressed him to publish 
these lectures ; but he smilingly and enig- 
matically refused, saying, ‘‘I know much 
more Hebrew now than I did then.” Once 
in the disestablishment struggle he made a 
speech to a small meeting so full of wit, of 
badinage, of sarcastic power, that the listen- 
ers were electrified. We believe that he de- 
liberately refused to descend into our frays 
lest he should in any way break the law of 
charity. Nevertheless speak we must ; fight 
we must; suffer we must. Questions are 
asked of religious teachers now which men 
have a right to ask, and for which some an- 
swer must be given at the risk of error, 
misconception, and pain. Nor can that bat- 
tle be declined, immunity from which is 
only to be gained by surrender. Who has 
not missed at times a clear word of guid- 
ance from Dr. Cairns ? And yet who would 
wish that his life had been other than it 
was? This was a life that fulfilled life’s 
noblest purposes ; that held fast the confi- 
dence, and the rejoicing of the hope firm 
unto the end. ‘‘ God and Christ and the 
angels and the cloud of witnesses require no 
more.”’ 
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EASTER-TIDE IN GREECE. 


BY MRS. DEBRES BROUGHTON. 
From The Newbery House Magazine (London), April, 1892. 


THE ceremonies and observances carried 
on by the Greeks at Easter-tide are so curi- 
ous in themselves, and so different from 
anything that we are in the habit of seeing 
in other parts of Europe, that a short de- 
scription of some of the prominent features 
of their festivities, of which I have this 
year been an eye-witness, may not be found 
uninteresting. 

The festival of Easter is fixed in the 
Greek Church upon the same principle as 
in the Western Church—that is to say by 
the Paschal moon—but as the Julian Cal- 
endar, or ‘‘old style,” is still in use in 
Greece, the Gregorian Calendar not having 
been as yet adopted there, the Sunday upon 
which Easter Day happens is necessarily a 
different one from that in our Church. 
This year (1891) it fell on May 3, according 
to our reckoning, but on April 21 by the 
Greek almanac. 

The season of Lent is kept, as in our 
Church, for a period of forty days, but it 
commences on the Monday six weeks be- 
fore Easter Day—not on Ash Wednesday, 
as with us—and terminates on Good Fri- 
day, or rather on the evening of Thursday, 


- which exactly completes the forty days in- 


clusive of Sundays, while the forty days in 
our Church are exclusive of Sundays, on 
which no fast is ever kept. The modern 
Greek term for Lent is ‘‘ Sapakvory,” 
meaning literally a period of forty, and the 
whole of the time is a strictly as a fast 
by all good Church people. 

When Good Friday (MeyaAn Mapaoxévn) 
comes round, the services in the churches 
begin at a very early hour, and continue at 
intervals through the day and evening. At 
about 9 o’clock p.m. the congregations of 
each church meet at the doors of the build- 
ing, every person carrying a lighted candle 
in their hands—a long thin candle, generally 
of a dingy yellow colour, but sometimes 
white, and ornamented with flowers, or with 
bows and streamers of many-coloured rib- 
bons, the size and quality of the candle and 
the amount of decoration depending upon 
the social position and circumstances of the 
individual holding it. 

After vertain ceremonies performed by 
the priests, who walk about among the 
assembled crowds, blessing the people, 
sprinkling them with Holy water, and puri- 
fying them with incense, they all fall into 
procession and perambulate the town. The 
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processions are headed by the priests, bearing 
crosses, censers, and other emblems of the 
divine nature of the observance, a certain 
number of them carrying a representation 
of our Saviour, generally painted on white 
satin, the picture being held in a recumbent 
position, as if going to burial. This is fol- 
lowed by a band of music (military when 
available) playing a funeral march, and 
after that follow the people in no sort of 
order, but still carrying their lighted 
candles. 

In Athens the processions from the vari- 
ous outlying churches, as well as those from 
the Métropole, or Cathedral, and other 
churches of the city itself, all meet in the 
principal Square of the place, and then dis- 
perse. The scene would be an impressive 
one but for the spirit of revelry, or, to use 
a slang but very expressive word, rowdyism, 
which is mixed up with the solemnity of the 
idea. The boys and men, even quite re- 
spectable people—not necessarily roughs— 
who are following in the rabble, throw 
crackers and fireworks among the crowds, 
not only during the processions, but at the 
very doors of the churches while the re- 
ligious services are going on. Rockets are 
at the same time sent up in every direction, 
and a general feeling of fun seems to per- 
vade the show. 

Upon the meeting of two of the proces- 
sions this year, a free fight among those in 
the foremost ranks took place, and a gen- 
eral stampede of the mob ensued. The on- 
lookers could not quite make out what had 
occurred, but supposed that those forming 
the processions had come into collision 
through neither of them being willing to 
give place to the other. The hot Southern 
blood is quickly roused, and knives are 
brought into play upon the smallest provo- 
cation—indeed life seems to be held ver 
cheap here. Upon this occasion the sol- 
diers at once interfered and the fracas was 
soon quelled, but not before some wonnds 
had been inflicted. 

This year, after the processions were over 
(and I believe the same performance takes 
place annually), there was a display of fire- 
works from the top of Mount Sykabettos, 
the highest hill within the precincts of 
Athens, on which stands the small church 
of 8. Georgios. At midnight a final service 
commenced in the several churches, and, 
this over, all were supposed to return to their 
homes, but the streets were not cleared, nor 
were all sounds of revelry suppressed till 
about three o’clock the next —— 

Saturday was again observed as a holiday 
with the same curious admixture of re- 
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ligions ceremonies. The church services 
began at as early an hour as on Good Fri- 
day, and continued with but few intermis- 
sions throughout the day, the bells ringing 
quite incessantly from 5 a.m. till midnight. 
At that hour a grand religious ceremonial 
took place on a platform raised in front of 
the Cathedral, at which several members of 
the Royal family were present. The Crown 
Princess had, in the morning, been received 
into the Greek church, so she and the 
Crown Prince took a prominent part in the 
proceedings. The whole ordinance was per- 
formed in the most gorgeous manner and 
the robes and appointments of the Priests 
were magnificent. 

At the same hour (midnight) a salute of 
forty guns, to usher in the great day of all 
Christian communities, was fired from the 
drill ground of the Artillery Barracks in 
Athens, fireworks were again sent off in all 
directions, while services were being held in 
all the churches of the town. 

On Easter Sunday, the principal ceremony 
belonging to the day, beyond the church 
services which are held at the usual Sunday 
hours, is the roasting of a lamb whole. In 
Athens this performance can only be seen 
at the Barracks, but in the country towns 
and villages it is done in any convenient 
open sheds, and even in the open streets, 
over fires made up of the shoots which are 
cut .off the vines after the grape harvest is 
completed in the autumn, and which are 
dried and stored through the winter for this 
express purpose. These fires are made in 
the roadways, the whole place being in a 
state of smoke almost as dense as a London 
fog for hours ; and the men and boys who 
are engaged upon the business sit round 
them continually turning the spit upon 
which the lamb is placed. It may easily be 
conceived that this is no light werk with the 
broiling sun on their backs and an equally 
broiling fire in front of them! The women 
have nothing to do with the preparation of 
this feast, which is called in common par- 
lance “Apve meAvKap: (the bachelor’s lamb), 
though they please themselves by looking 
on and gossiping with the men while the 
roast is proceeding, and partake of it, when 
ready, very heartily with their families. 

This custom dates from the earliest period 
of Grecian history, its origin having doubt- 
less been in the Jewish feast of the Pass- 
over. It is mentioned by Homer in one of 
his works, and is said to have been carried 
on annually with no intermission ever since 
his time at any rate. 

Any one passing down the street, who 
happens to be known to any of the roasting 
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parties, is greeted by them with the words 
Xptotés dvéott (Christ is risen) accompanied 
by a kiss, and is offered small pieces of fat, 
such as they consider the tit-bits of the ani- 
mal, which are cut off, when they see their 
friend approaching, with the long-bladed 
knives always carried in their belts, which 
knives are used for every purpose, though 
perhaps more especially for killing one an- 
other! All pedestrians, men and women 
alike, are liable to be accosted in this way in 
all parts of Greece on Easter Sunday and 
Monday, it being done in good humour and 
fun, but with a sort of semi-solemnity befit- 
ting the words. 

Another most curious Easter custom, 
which is now fast dying out, is the burning 
of Judas. A stuffed image, something like 
our Guy Fawkes, but supposed to represent 
the betrayer of our Lord, is strung up toa 
gibet erected in front of the principal 
church of the place, after having been car- 
ried through the streets of the town ; and, 
at an hour previously decided upon when 
the expectant crowds are assembled round, 
the priests emerge one by one from the 
church door and curse the effigy of the male- 
factor, all the people answering with shouts 
and groans. After this, it is set on fire by 
means of a fuse, this being accomplished 
with much ceremony by a man in authority 
answering to our churchwarden. 

This custom is still observed at Thebes, 
and in some other towns in the northern 
parts of Greece, but in Attica and the 
Peloponnesus it is rarely, if ever, heard of 
now, to the regret of many of the old in- 
habitants. 

Throughout the whole of the Easter fes- 
tivities, and, indeed, upon all great days in 
the Grecian Church calendar, noise seems to 
be the principal object sought to be attained 
—this being aremnant of the Mohammedan 
mode of worship, implanted in the breasts 
of the Greeks during the Turkish occupa- 
tion, and readily taking root there. Hence 
fireworks and crackers are employed 
as assistants in the demonstration of their 
religious feelings, and music (or, more prop- 
erly speaking, what they wish to be consid- 
ered as music) comes under the same cate- 
gory. On all festive occasions our more re- 
fined ears are tortured by the continual 
hammering of a big drum, the noise and dis- 
cordance of which is increased by a reed 
being held in the left hand against the back 
of the instrument, accompanied by the 
’OgvavdAov, a shrill pipe, the tone of which 
is something like that of the Scotch bag- 
pipes ; and sometimes there is an addition 
to the band of a mandoline, or of an 
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Albanian fiddle, an instrument resembling 
the mandoline, but played as a violin with 
a bow. When possible to distinguish an air 
in the general din, there is something at- 
tractive in the wild native music, which is, 
however, very difficult to pick up by ear, 
there being but little distinct melody to seize 
upon. Musical taste is at avery low ebb 
now among the people of Greece, and all 
their national airs are the productions of 
past generations. 

The Easter rejoicings are concluded by 
dancing fétes, which are held at certain 
places in different parts of Greece year after 
year. By the people of Athens the spot 
that is most frequented for a sight of this 
performance is Megara, a small town of 
great antiquity on the road to Corinth, the 
people of which place pride themselves not 
a little upon their pure Greek descent. 

On the Tuesday in Easter week, trains be- 
gin to run to Megara from Athens at a very 
early hour, crowded with strangers and 
people from all quarters, anxious to witness 
« spectacle so greatly celebrated and so 
unique. Upon their arrival at Megara they 
have to find their way on foot, for there 
are no carriages, to an open space upon a 
hill just outside the town, where booths are 
erected, or rather simple shelters from the 
heat of the sun, being composed of posts 
with cross bars over the top into which are 
twisted boughs of fir and other trees, cast- 
Here are stands, 
where the wine of the country and light re- 
freshments may be obtained, and where 
chairs can be secured. 

The scene is one of animation and merri- 
ment. The great variety of costumes worn 
both by men and women, and the pretty, 
bright colouring of the aprons and of the 
handkerchiefs or scarves forming the head 
gear of the latter, greatly enliven the gen- 
eraleffect. Many of the dresses are of great 
beauty, besides being both curious and in- 
teresting from their having been handed 
down from generation to generation for 
many ages past. There is also a good deal 
of handsome jewellery in the possession of 
these peasant women. The characteristic 
head-dress of the girls of this part of Greece 
consists of a sort of helmet or close-fitting 
cap, formed entirely of coins, over which is 
thrown a gauze scarf, generally of a yellow- 
ish colour, with embroidered ends which fall 
behind, one straight down, and the other 
crossing it and pinned up to the right shoul- 
der. ‘I'he hair hangs down the back in one 
long plait, to the end of which are attached 
coins and other ornaments like tags, many 
of which are of real value. When a woman 
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does not possess these gold ornaments, tin- 
sel tassels and bows of ribbon are substitut- 
ed. The same with the chains and jewels 
hanging on the breast. Some have a per- 
fect breast-plate of genuine old coins, con- 
nected with chains of real gold, while the 
less fortunate girls have to content them- 
selves with strings of worthless beads ; but 
all wear some special adornment upon full- 
dress occasions, which greatly enhances the 
brilliancy and picturesqueness of the general 
effect. The long sort of jacket is usually of 
velvet or silk, and richly embroidered all 
over the back and on the sleeves. Some- 
times a short bodice (shaped like a Zouave 
jacket), also of velvet, and equally hand- 
somely embroidered in gold, is substituted 
for the long ‘‘ zezAog.” 

The usual dress of the men all over Greece 
is the ‘‘ govoraveAa” with the jacket over, 
and the belt, the pouch in front, which 
serves (like a schoolboy’s pocket) as a re- 
ceptacle for every kind of useful implement— 
pistols, knives, etc., being also thrust into 
the belt ; the long kind of gaiters, which are 
of white, dark blue, or black ; and the red 
slippers, called ‘‘ Zapovyta,” which are worn 
alike by men, women, and children. 

Soon after eight o’clock, a.m., begin the 
dances at Megara, which, though supposed 
by the peuple themselves to be of ancient 
origin, are said, by those who have studied 
the question, to have been introduced by the 
Albanians. They are performed by the men 
and women separately, and are impossible 
to describe clearly, being simply graceful 
undulating movements, scarcely to be called 
dancing. The girls in long rows, (those in 
similar dress usually joining together in 
sets) cross their hands and begin moving 
slowly in one direction by taking, simul- 
taneously, three steps forwards with an in- 
clination to the right, and then three short 
steps backwards—their bodies swaying in 
correspondence with the movement. 

After proceeding in this way for a consid- 
erable distance, the leading girl gradually 
turns round, drawing the long line after 
her till they reach the spot from whence 
they started. That is all. Graceful and 

retty it certainly is, but not exciting ; and 
in this manner they go on during the whole 
day in the broiling sun, but never seeming 
to tire. In the afternoon they move down 
from the hill to the town, where they con- 
tinue the dancing in the Platia, or Square. 

The dance is called the ‘* Trata,” meaning 
literally a seine net; it having got this 
name through the undulating motion being 
precisely the same as that of fishermen draw- 
ing in their nets. 
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The men show alittle more animation and 
activity in theirdancing. They join hands, 
but keep in a ring, and do some sort of 
steps, but all with the utmost solemnity. 
The music for the men consists of a band 
such as has already been described. The 
girls have no music but their own voices, 
singing as they dance a simple, weird sort of 
melody, consisting of a very few bars, which 
they repeat over and over again in a most 
monotonous tone of voice, and with no 
change. 

While looking at the dancing on the hill, 
I felt myself suddenly soused with scent 
from a fine syringe, while above the noise 
all round me I heard the words, IWvadt 
Xpova, which literally translated is ‘‘ much 
time,” and means ‘‘ many years to you,’” or 
“*many happy returns of the day.” At the 
same time, a tray pilled up with coppers 
was presented to my view, and I was given 
to understand that a collection was being 
made for the church. I added my mite to 
the pile, received another deluge of scent 
with a blessing, and then the men passed 
on. Anunusual, but not unpleasant, mode 
of begging. 

Thus end the Easter festivities ; and after 
this last day of holiday-making the peasants 
return to their work, more or less—gen- 
erally (I fear 1 must add) the latter ; for 
work, as we understand the term, hardly 
enters into a Greek’s vocabulary ; and in 
the course of the year they have so many 
saints’ days and other festivals, upon which 
occasions nothing is to be expected from 
them, that it is difficult to know when one 
= depend upon any steady work being 

one. 
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BY THOMAS M. CLARK, D.D., LL.D., BISHOP 
OF RHODE ISLAND ; BISHOP A. G. HAY- 
WOOD, D.D.5; T. L. CUYLER, D.D., AND 
T. G. APPLE, D.D. 


From The Independent (eee), New York, April 14, 


LIFE is the keynote of the Easter festival. 
Everything which has in it the principle of 

owth is certain sooner or later to die. It 
is merely a question of time. The flower 
that comes up in the morning may perish 
before the sun goes down ; the oak battles 
with the storms of centuries, but in the end 
the oak must perish. 

It is also true that where the element of 
life exists we find the germ of a perpetuated 
existence. The fragile plant produces a 








seed by means of which the stock is repro- 
duced indefinitely. Not only so, but death 
becomes the condition of life ; the seed it- 
self must perish in order to produce the 
plant. All this has its analogy in the 
spiritual world. 

The Savior speaks of life and resurrec- 
tion as if they were the same thing, and de- 
clares that the life which comes from him 
is continuous and eternal. The resurrec- 
tion is no more a miracle than birth and life ; 
neither of these processes is explicable by 
any law that we comprehend. 

hen Jesus stood by the tomb of Lazarus 
he said to Martha: ‘‘ Thy brother shall rise 
again ;” and to this she replied: ‘* I know 
that he shall rise again in the resurrection 
at the last day.’? Who but the Son of God 
would have dared to say in response to this : 
‘*T am the resurrection and the life; he 
that believeth in me, though he were dead, 
et shall helive ?” A few months afterward 
e demonstrated the truth of this declara- 
tion by re-appearing himself on earth, after 
he had been dead and buried. 

I assume that, if any great occurrence in 
the past can be satisfactorily proved, it is 
this. And if Christ was indeed the resur- 
rection and the life, how it changes the 
character and meaning of our present ex- 
istence! To innumerable multitudes this 
earthly life is only a dull routine of work- 
ing, and eating, and drinking, and sleeping : 
the same thing over and over again, with 
nothing to relieve the monotony, nothing 
to lighten the burden, nothing to bring 
sunshine into the heart, nothing to accom- 
plish, but just to keep soul and body to- 
gether after some poor fashion, until the old 
weather-beaten hulk is broken up and goes 
to pieces. And if this is all, you may well 
ask : ‘‘ Why was I ever called into being ? 
If I had never been, I should never have been 
conscious of any loss, and I do not see that 
I have gained much by coming into being ! 
I am only a part of a great, grinding, groan- 
ing machine, which 1 had no hand in mak- 
ing; I have no interest in what that 
machine produces ; I have to keep on work- 
ing for the benefit of those who never do 
any work themselves ; sometimes I have lit- 
tle to eat and little to drink and not much 
clothing for my back. What is there for 
me worth living for ?”’ 

Not much, if this mortal life is the all and 
ends all. The experiences of this world are 
inscrutable, and hard to reconcile with im- 
partial justice, unless it be true that when 
a man dies he shall live again. In Christ 

we have the most positive assurance that we 
shall live again ; and so this weary routine 
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may be converted into a discipline, leading 
us on and upward all the time, until we 
reach a world where there is no more servile 
labor, no more hunger, and no more thirst, 
and no more weeping. 

You may have inherited very little, per- 
haps nothing of this world’s goods ; but you 
are heir of immortality, and, if you are in 
Christ, a partaker of his nature, you pos- 
sess all things—all that is abiding and 
eternal. 

Then again, what a stimulus this faith in 
immortality must give to all those higher 

ursuits which enlist the mental forces and 
help to enlarge the boundaries of our knowl- 
edge and penetrate the mysteries of the uni- 
verse, and open to our vision the marvelous 
fields of art and science! If I am liable at 
any moment to be struck out of being and 
so all my labors and acquirements go for 
nothing, what inducement have I to trouble 
myself with matters which, in a very short 
time, will cease to concern me forever? 
But if you feel assured that the study which 
is suspended temporarily may be resumed 
with a clearer vision and a more translucent 
atmosphere and a deeper insight than was 
possible here on earth ; that the art to which 
your life has been devoted may be prose- 
cuted in a world where the hues of the rain- 
bow and the rich coloring of the sunset sky 
will furnish the material for the pictures 
which you paint, and the work which you 
model shall be copied from the forms of 
those who have crowned the mercy seat, 
and the temple of the New Jerusalem give 
you the pattern by which you are to build, 
and the music of the spheres furnishes the 
harmony of the strains that you are destined 
to call into being—what an incentive to the 
student, the philusopher and the artist to 
put forth his best strength here below, in 
order that he may be the better prepared to 
enter upon the grander pursuits of eternity ! 

The revelation of another world solves the 
mystery of death. This is the one thing 
from which we all shrink, and the one thing 
from which none of us can escape. But 
why should we shrink from it, if we believe 
that it is the entrance to a higher and more 
abundant life? And when the faithful 
die, why should we clothe ourselves in sable 
weeds, and speak with bated breath, and toll 
the mournful knell, and sing the melancholy 
dirge, and go sorrowing all the day long ? 
This Easter festival brings us into com- 
munion with the departed, not as those who 
are dead but as those who are still living. 
The Church militant to-day joins hands with 
the Church triumphant. ‘The gates swing 
open, and, standing here in the earthly 
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porch, we look out upon the eternal temple 
and hear the anthems of the redeemed, as 
they float around the great white throne, 
and join with them in singing the praises of 
the Lamb. They also may possibly hear 
our voices and join with us in our hymns 
of praise. We do not forget them, and we 
cannot believe that they have forgotten us. 
I have now lived to see not less than four 
score Easter days. Very few are left who 
started with me in the race. For the most 
part, the old familiar voices are silent now. 
There is something sad in the solitude of 
old age ; but if we will persist in living, we 
must take the consequences. I[t is not of 
necessity depressing to know that we are old, 
and it does not seem to bring the end much 
nearer to our apprehension, although we are 
certain that it cannot be far off. Itisa 
period of life that has its compensations. 


‘* The flash of youthful life is past and gone ; 
Not as of yore ! 
Earth’s joys abound ; but I am left alone 
Still more and more, 
As one by one the little sparks go out 
From this world’s stubble, that lies round about. 


** One hope remains, and that, as others fade, 
Grows brighter still 
As shadows lengthen o’er this earthly glade, 
And up the hill 
We higher mount toward the final Home, 
To which in God’s good time we hope to come.”’ 


BISHOP ATTICUS G. HAYGOOD, D.D. 


What the Easter season means to a man 
depends upon the man. How fair the world 
is here, in Southern California, these last 
March days, one cannot know through an- 
other’s words ; one mustseeit. Very many 
who are here do not see this beauty because 
they cannot. ‘‘ In this world,” says an old 
German proverb, ‘the eye sees what it 
brings capacity for seeing.” 

Not a few, looking over the green plains 
and the grass-crowned hills, say only this : 
‘*There never was such a pasture.” It is 
what the stock raiser sees. A little child I 
saw yesterday stoop down and pull away the 
tall grass with his chubby hands and gaze 
with delight on some tiny pink flowers that 
were hidden away near the ground. He had 
learned by some happy chance where they 
grew, and was unconsciously forming the 
habit of looking for beautiful things. 


Happy for him if he keep on looking for the 
most beautiful and for the best things! He 
will find them everywhere, and they will lift 
him up to higher things, seen only by the 
inner sense. 

A man buried in mere business cannot see 
what is in Easter beauties as he cannot un- 
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derstand, or so much as hear, resurrection 
songs. ‘To one who gauges life by mere 
money the noblest resurrection anthem ever 
sung would only be a disagreeable noise. 
Waiting one evening for a delayed train at 
Lynchburg, Va., a middle-aged Philadel- 
phian said tome: ‘‘ I am aslave to my busi- 
ness.”” What a slave he is! What can 
Easter signify to him? He cannot be 
‘* risen with Christ” for he is ‘‘ seeking 
mere things’? —earthly things. Lis master 
is one—even his money-making ; he cannot 
so much as understand St. Paul’s words : 
** If ye then be risen with Christ seek those 
things which are above.” 

He has set his “‘ affections on things on 
the earth.”” Solomon said : ‘‘ As he think- 
eth in his heart, so is he.” And a better 
man than Solomon, Robert South, said : 
** No man ever went to Heaven whose heart 
did not go there before him.” 

The Divine Man said: ‘‘ Where your 
treasure is there will your heart be also.” 
Slavery to business, money loving, hurts re- 
ligion more than all that men call unbelief. 
Jesus, who knew what was in man, de- 
nounced mere money-getting as blocking 
men’s way to Heaven more thun he did what 
we call crimes. He said: ‘‘ It is easier for 
a camel to go through the eye of a needle 
than for a rich man to enter into the king- 
dom of Heaven.” Why did he say such 
terrible things ? Because they were true. 
When the heart is full of the love of mere 
things—any things, it cannot love God ; 
cannot do what St. Paul enjoins, ‘* set the 
affections on things above.” ‘‘ Things’ in 
such a connection Paul knew to be an 
awkward word ; things are not above, but 
below. 

It is not difficult to find out what a man’s 
ruling love is not by asking him, but by ob- 
serving him. If brought to face the ques- 
tion he might readily answer that he loves 
most what he ought to love most—God, 
duty, purity. For very shame he could 
hardly tell the truth. But observe him, 
and judgment is easy. He loves most what 
he most strives for ; what he gives his time 
and energy—himself—for. If he be a 
‘* slave to his business”’ then he most loves 
his business; his affections are set upon 
mere things—earthly things. What ae 
love it is ! 

In Atlanta a Methodist in name once said 
to a friend of mine: ‘‘I do not mix my 
religion and my business.” He wasa pagan, 
pure and simple, though he counted himself 
a Christian ; had been, by a worldly-wise 
preacher, made a steward ; a man zealous, 
after a fashion, for his church, which to him 





was a sort of Sunday club, respectable in 
itself, yiving ‘‘ standing” in the community, 
He was not a hypocrite ; he knew too little 
of religion to suspect that for him to do 
business in an unchristian way was clear 
proof that he had absolutely nothing in com- 
mon with Christ Jesus. When men talk of 
** seeking those things which are above” they 
are apt to think of a home in Heaven and 
begin to sing of ‘‘ A home over there.” Not 
so Paul; he was writing to men here—of 
duty here and now. Loving God, loving 
man, doing duty, we are not only seeking 
but finding the things which are above ; 
‘**things” he had to say—but really not 
things at all, but high living—living ina 
Christlike way. 


THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 


Among all the bright Sabbaths of the 
round year, the brightest is that which com- 
memorates the most thrilling fact in the his- 
tory of the human race—Christ’s triumph 
over the power of death and the grave. 
Easter belle ring from church towers ; 
Easter flowers make the house of God 
fragrant ; and Easter hymns are pitched to 
the most jubilant key. All this is very 
beautiful and inspiring ; but there are mul- 
titudes of people who profess and call them- 
selves Christians who need something more 
than flowers or songs or, Easter sermons. 
Their daily lives are not very joyous or vig- 
orous ; it is a gasping for breath rather than 
a growth in grace. There is not much 
bloom or fragrance in their religion. ‘heir 
spiritual pulse is low ; their spiritual joys 
are about as few and scanty as sunshiny 
days are in Alaska. ‘The most that they can 
honestly say for themselves is : “ Well, I think 
that I was converted some time ago, and I 
am a member of the Church, and I hope 
that I am a Christian.” They are like the 
conies, ‘‘ a feeble folk’’—with little muscle 
in their faith, little ring in their devotion, 
and little power in their influence on those 
around them. What these people need to 
have is a genuine Laster for their souls. 

1. The Easter message to them is : ‘‘ If ye 
be risen with Christ, seek those things 
which are above, where Christ is. Set your 
mind on things above, and not on things of 
the earth.”” We seldom get better things 
than we seek for ; and you, my good friends, 
may be grubbing away—like Bunyan’s man 
with his muck-rake—among the straws and 
rubbish, while there is a crown in the air 
above you. What you need is first to look 
higher, and then strive to live higher. 
Set your mind on something better than 
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merely getting on in the world, and aim at 
getting wp, which is infinitely more im- 
portant. Adding dollar to dollar in your 
income, or adding room to room in your 
dwelling, or round to round in the ladder 
of social promotion, is not the true mark 
of the prize for a Christian. There isa 
loftier realm of spiritual life—of which the 
risen Christ is the center—that you should 
strive to rise into. This need not make 
you a visionary or a sentimentalist, or any 
less a practical, every-day Christian. You 
may make these every-day duties in your 
business, in your shop or study, in your 
home or elsewhere, the stages in your climb 
upward toward Jesus Christ. Dr. Maclaren 
has wisely said that ‘‘ no man is so well able 
to perform the smallest duties here, or to 
bear the passing trouble of this world of 
illusion and change, as he to whom every- 
thing on earth is “dwarfed by the eternity 
beyond as a hut is dwarfed beside a palace 
—and is great because it is like a little win- 
dow a foot square through which infinite 
depths of sky with all their stars shine in 
upon him.” So you may make your every- 
day duties—even the simplest and the plain- 
est—to be the rounds in that ladder by 
which you attain to ‘‘ the things above.” 

2. In order to attain this higher and 
stronger and sweeter and really happier life, 
you must honestly desire to possessit. Sick 
and tired of being what you are, you must 
yearn for something better ; and this must 
voice itself in prayer. Probably you have 
done but little praying—especially in secret, 
and what vou have done has been from the 
throat and not from the heart. If you want 
to be lifted into the warm, pure atmosphere 
of fellowship with Christ you must use the 
wings of fervent prayer. Lay hold of the 
promises of divine strength. There is a 
prodigious /if¢ in the prayer of faith. When 
I once kneeled beside Spurgeon at his fam- 
ily altar and heard him pour forth a most 
wonderful prayer I discovered one of the 
secrets of his power. He was laying hold 
of God with what the old Scotch door- 
keeper called ‘‘ close groups.” Then, my 
friend, seek those things that are above, 
strive in fervent prayer after them ; and you 
may be sure that the risen Christ will mani- 
fest himself to you as he did to his disciples 
in the evening of that Easter Sabbath in 
eg ee 

As you look searchingly into your own 
he: a you will probably find that a great 
many besetting sins have found house-room 
there. A cleaning and clearing out is nec- 
essary if you would have the Master dwell 
there. You must make a fresh surrender 
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of your heart to that loving Lord, and that 
will amount to a reconversion. Peter got 
such a reconversion, and what a different 
man it made of him! No more bragging 
and cowardly skulking now! Peter, after 
his baptism of the Holy Spirit at Pentecost, 
was as superior to the Peter in Pilate’s 
courtyard as an athlete is to a sickly child. 
He had indeed risen into Christ — into a 
close and vital and victorious union with 
his Lord. It was a prodigious lift that 
hoisted the sleeper in Gethsemane and the 
coward of Pilate’s court up into the heroic 
thunderer whose single sermon converted 
three thousand souls. Oh, if this Easter 
season could see a thorough reconversion 
and reconsecration of God’s people, what a 
Pentecostal power our churches would at- 
tain! What a new liberality in giving and 
new zeal in working! What a new revela- 
tion of the risen Christ to an ungodly 
world ; for assuredly that world never will 
be converted by men and women who are 
gasping for life themselves. Even sucha 
soldier of Christ as Charles G. Finney con- 
fessed that he sometimes found that his 
preaching had no power to awaken or con- 
vert souls ; he seemed to be firing only blank 
cartridges. When he put himself into close 
connection with Jesus Christ and sought a 
fresh baptism, the currents of spiritual 
power flowed aguin mighty and _irresisti- 
ble. On a certain morning Dr. Horace 
Bushnell told his wife that he had had a 
revelation made to him. When asked what 
it was, he replied: ‘* The Gospel.” He 
said that the glorious core-truth of the Gos- 
pel had broken upon him as an inspiration 
from Heaven; he had got a spirit- 
illuminated conception of Jesus Christ. 
From that time onward he rose from doubts 
and partial glimpses into a freeness and full- 
ness of communion with God such as he had 
never enjoyed before. 

Something similar to this in kind— 
though not in full degree—has happened 
to tens of thousands of Christ’s people. 
They have realized their low estate and be- 
gun to “‘seek the things that are above.” 
Instead of grieving and thwarting the Holy 
Spirit, they have prayed to be filled with 
the Holy Spirit and have sought a fresh 
baptism. Instead of leaving their Christian 
lives in the condition of yonder cathedral 
up on Lafayette Avenue—where for twenty 
years there has been a mere foundation and 
no edifice on it—they have laid hold of 
“building themselves up on their holy 
faith, in the love of God.” They have 
added to their faith, courage, meekness, 
temperance, patience and the other graces 
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that beautify the Christian. A happy and 
a glorious Easter will this one be to all of us 
who get anew vision of the risen Christ, 
and prostrate ourselves in humble adoration 
at his feet and cry out ‘‘ Rabboni, Rab- 
boni!” Then shall we set our hearts— 
lifted into a new atmosphere—on things 
above and reach an actual higher life. We 
shall know more of what it is to live by 
Christ, in Christ, for Christ, and with 
Christ, till we reach the marvelous light 
around the throne in glory. 


PROFESSOR THOMAS G. APPLE, D.D. 


The disciples of Christ were liable to fall 
into one or the other of two errors in appre- 
hending the mystery of his resurrection. 
There was danger, on the one hand, that 
they would conceive of his resurrection as 
merely a return to his former manner of 
life. They shared with the Jews in their 
expectation that the Messiah would set up 
an outward worldly kingdom here on earth, 
which would be an everlasting kingdom, and 
all that the Savior had taught them did 
not entirely efface this expectation from 
their minds. What more natural, then, 
than to think that if he arose from the dead 
it would be in order to carry out and finish 
such a purpose? As yet they grasped but 
vaguely and partially the significance of his 
atoning death. It still seemed to them, in 
some sense, a defeat. So it was regarded 
as his enemies, and the disciples were not 
prepared to make answer to their boasting. 
But now when on the third day rumors be- 
gan tospread that his body had disappeared 
mysteriously from the sepulcher there was 
a turn in the scales. ‘Those enemies were 
discomfited, and the disciples began to be 
encouraged. What if, after all, the Saviour, 
after having suffered death for some wise 
purpose, would come back and realize all 
the promises in relation to his kingdom ? 
To do that he would only need to show 
himself to the world, take up his unfinished 
work where he had laid it down, and now 
carry it forward to completion. But this 
would require no transformation on his 
part; all that was needed was that he 
should live and work as he had done before, 
only now with much more effect. 

What method, now, did our Savior em- 
ploy in order to guard them against this 
error? How did he educate them intoa 
quite different view of his resurrection ? 
Let us see. His first appearance was to 
Mary Magdalene. The narrative informs 
us that when she came to recognize him she 
pressed forward to greet and worship him 


in the way she was accustomed to do before 
his resurrection. The affection contained in 
that word, Mary, as spoken by the Saviour, 
seemed to invite such greeting and worship ; 
but now there fell upon her ears those mys- 
terious words: ‘‘ Touch me not, for I am 
not yet ascended to my Father !’’ What- 
ever other explanations may be given of 
these words, this certainly is one, if not the 
main one, that Christ wished to teach her 
that the old manner of communion was now 
at an end, and that a spiritual communion 
through the Holy Spirit must take its 
place. The same lesson is taught by his 
other appearances, in that he surrounded 
them with an air of mystery, as in the case 
of his entering the room when the doors 
were closed for fear of the Jews, and of his 
vanishing from the sight of the two disciples 
with whom he walked on the way to Em- 
maus. 

We must bear in mind that the resurrec- 
tion was an entirely new thing for the dis- 
ciples. They knew of restorations to life, 
as in the case of Lazarus ; but of the glori- 
fication of the natural, of a spiritual body, 
of a being living in another state and yet 
appearing in a natural form, all this was as 
yet a hidden mystery to them. The only 
way to convey a conception of such a state 
of being was to make it appear mysterious, 
something above their natural comprehen- 
sion. And thisis precisely what our Saviour 
did ; he inspired them with a feeling of awe. 

But there was a liability, also, of falling 
into the opposite error of spiritualizing away 
his real humanity, and making the form of 
his appearance an illusion. With the idea of 
a life for the soul after death they were 
familiar. The idea of ghosts has prevailed 
in all ages. A ghost is merely a spirit 
assuming for the time an outward appeuar- 
ance, a form which is unreal. They might 
now suppose that their Lord still lived in 
the spirit world and yet not believe in the 
resurrection of the body. This seems to 
have actually been the case, for Christ on 
one occasion assured them that it was not a 
ghost that appeared to them. ‘‘ Handle 
me and see,” he said; ‘‘for a ghost hath 
not flesh and bones, as ye see me have.” 
And what else could he have meant to teach 
them when he ate with them on the shore 
of the lake? ‘They had seen him, he had 
invited Thomas to touch him, but now he 
gave them still greater evidence of the 
reality of his bodily existence in eating with 
them. This, of course, is a mystery which 
no one can explain, but it has significance 
for the object in view; it was a lesson in 
the education of their faith; it assured 
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them that his resurrection included his 
whole person, body and soul, humanity and 
divinity. 

We see from this how difficult the prob- 
lem was ; for while he was cautioning them 
against one error, the very means he used 
for this purpose might serve to lead them 
directly into the opposite error. If he had 
made free to converse with them, and es- 
pecially to eat with them, when he first 
arose they might have become confirmed in 
their notion that he had merely come back 
to his former mode of life ; and if he had 
cautioned them against this error after they 
had learned to regard him as having under- 
gone a spiritual transformation they might 
have carried this idea so far as to lose sight 
altogether of his real humanity. To teach 
both such opposite, though not contradic- 
tory, truths at the same time was the difficult 
problem he had to solve. 

His resurrection was a transcendence of 
the state of being in which Christ existed 
while living on earth, and existence within 
the sphere of time and space, into a spiritual 
and eternal world. His resurrection was 
also a resurrection of his whole theanthropic 
person in the union of his divinity and 
humanity, including on the human side, 
body, soul and spirit. His divinity, as such, 
it is true, underwent no change, but in its 
relation to his humanity it did; that is to 
say, the unity in his whole person, human 
and divine, was lifted up and glorified in 
his victory over death and Hades. The 
main point to be observed here is, not only 
that his body was raised from the dead, but 
that his entire humanity continued in union 
with his divinity, so that it became filled 
with all the fullness of his divinity in a de- 
gree in which this was not possible before. 
If his humanity was the organ for his di- 
vinity while on earth, so it continued to be 
such organ in a higher, glorified state of 
being. Here we meet the incomprehensible 
mystery of the possibilities of humanity, in 
that it can be so expanded and lifted up into 
the bosom of the Godhead as to become an 
acequate organ for his divinity in his ex- 
alted state of glorification. Who can set 
limits to this elevation of Christ’s human- 
ity? But while we cannot comprehend the 
mystery, yet we can apprehend it by faith, 
and experience its power ; for all believers 
are partakers of his glorified human life, 
represented by eating his flesh and drinking 
his blood ; and through this union with his 
glorified humanity they become partakers 
also of the divine nature, as we are told by 
St. Peter. There are those who regard this 
idea of mystical union with Christ as pan- 
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theistic ; but it is just this that saves us 
from pantheism. ‘T'o be united to the 
essence of God immediately and directly 
would be pantheism, would make man God, 
and such union was possible only to the Son 
of God in his incarnation ; but Christ here 
also is the true Mediator, in that he medi- 
ates the divine nature to us through his - 
humanity. So in the new Christian sense 
‘we are his offspring,” as St. Paul said to 
the Athenians ; and adoption to be “‘ sons 
of God” is not a merely external transac- 
tion, as coming into an inheritance by a 
legal form ; but it means that Christians 
are joined in a real life-union with Christ, 
and thus God is their Abba, Father. 

The two errors in reference to the resur- 
rection of Christ point to two corresponding 
errors in regard to the view we take of 
Christianity. 

The one error regards Christianity in a 
— humanitarian sense, as a religion 

uman only, and designed to elevate the 
human race on the plane of its old Adamic 
life. It contains, indeed, divine influence, 
as God influences all men ; it is a purer and 
better religion of this sort than other world 
religions, but as to its essence it does not tran- 
scend our natural human life. It cultivates 
and refines this life, and so it is regarded by 
some as the religion of culture. But of a 
radical change, such as our Saviour refers to 
in his discourse to Nicodemus, a veritable : 
new birth, it is utterly ignorant. Chris- 
tianizing the nations means, according to 
this view, merely humanizing them ; hence, 
Christianity is to work out its consumma- 
tion in a kingdom on earth. The view of 
this kingdom, though much elevated above 
that of the Jews, is yet essentially Jewish. 
Through the instrumentalities of wise gov- 
ernments and education, the world is to be 
righted and made to be a paradise for man. 

But there is in this application another 
error, also, which corresponds to the hyper- 
spiritualistic error in reference to the res- 
urrection of Christ. It makes Christianity 
a ghostly religion, just as that error made 
Christ a ghost after his resurrection. It re- 
gards Christianity as a pure spiritual power 


‘hovering over humanity, but never coming 


into true organic union with humanity. 
Religion, it says, is a matter that pertains 
only to the soul, not also to the body ; it 
affects our religious sensibilities, but does 
not enter into our whole being ; it is some- 
thing apart and distinct from business and 
trade; it simply prepares man for a 
spiritual existence called Heaven after this 
life, and does not, in any sense, make a 
heaven here on earth. 
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May we not say that this purely spiritual 
view of religion, or rather this view of re- 
ligion as being only spiritual, has had much 
to do in begetting the opposite error ? 
Men need a human as well as a divine 
Saviour, and they need a human as well as 
a divine religion. They seek for a religion 
that enters into and sanctifies our whole 
nature, that lays hold of our earthly rela- 
tions, that humanizes as well as spiritualizes, 
that brings new life and harmony and peace 
here in our earthly estate, as well as prom- 
ises a Heaven hereafter. 

This error is, perhaps, more subtle than 
the other, because it poses as being highly 
spiritual. Itspeaks of spiritual food, while 
it cares not whether men have natural food 
to satisfy their wants. No matter what he 
lacks here on earth, if only he has a pros- 
pect of Heaven hereafter. True, Christ did 
say : “‘ Labor not for the meat which per- 
isheth ;” but yet he made bread to satisfy 
their hunger, and he did say to Satan: 
** Man shall not live by bread alone ;” but 
we must not overlook the word ‘“‘ alone.” 
Men say, We want a religion that will feed 
the hungry and clothe the naked, a religion 
that will come down to our toil and sorrow, 
and go with us into the workshop and count- 
ing room, as well as into the church, that 
will shed its light equally in the lowly cabin 
and in the princely palace, that will make 
all mankind akin, and find some sense in 
which all are on equality. Such humani- 
tarian religion we need, a religion that does 
not lose sight of the lowly Nazarene, the 
friend of publicans and sinners, in the in- 
effable glory of the exalted Saviour. And 
this precisely is the religion we have in 
Christianity. Our Lord, although he was 
King of kings after his resurrection, to 
whom all power in Heaven and on earth was 
given, yet did not despise his human form, 
nor seek to hide the marks of his shameful 
death. Nay, those marks of his wounds 
have become diamonds in his crown of re- 
joicing, stars that shine forth to sin-laden 
men in the night of our sorrowing life. 
They are the testimonials of his sympathy 
with all who suffer on earth. 

The great lesson for us to learn is to avoid 
these two polarerrors. They are essentially 
the old Ebionism and Gnosticism over again 
which first attacked Christianity. Chris- 
tianity is essentially a new creation. It 
comes to form a new race under the last 
Adam and to create a new heaven and a new 
earth ; so it is divine as Christ was divine. 
Christianity, however, enters organically 
into the old creation of which the first Adam 
was the head, it penetrates our whole 
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earthly life and estate, it is truly and in- 
tensely human as Christ our Lord is more 
deeply and truly human than any other 
man; for he is the Sonof Man. Unite 
these two conceptions and we get sucha 
conception of the Christian religion as will 
present it in its true nature. The key to 
this right conception is a proper conception 
of the person of Christ. He 1s the revealer, 
in his own divine-human person, of the 
eg mysteries of God and of man ; he 
is the central object of our faith, and he is 
the centre of all our knowledge of God and 
man. ‘Through his resurrection he brought 
life and immortality to light. 

From the above consideration of the ap- 
pearances of Christ after his resurrection, 
we learn that they were designed, not so 
much to beget faith in his disciples, but 
rather to guard a faith in his person already 
started in germ from errors, and thus to aid 
in nourishing it to its full development. 
An important lesson on this subject of evi- 
dence of his resurrection may be found in 
the fact that in his walk with his two dis- 
ciples on their way to Emmaus he did not 
make his appearance to them the first evi- 
dence, but turned their attention to the Old 
Testament Scriptures, beginning with 
Moses and the prophets, in order to show 
them that the deepest evidence of the res- 
urrection is to be found in its internal 
necessity in the person andework of Christ, 
‘ought not Christ to have suffered and 
done all these things ?”’ etc.; and only then 
did he give them a glimpse of his presence 
to the natural sight, as though such evi- 
dence to the natural senses was designed 
merely to help a weakness in their faith 
which should never show itself. Because 
they depended on such evidence Christ re- 
buked them as fools and slow of heart. He 
who has found Christ as his satisfying por- 
tion, the life of his life, his Redeemer from 
sin and death, will not need any natural, 
tangible evidence to convince him that 
Christ still hves. *‘ Whom not having seen 
we love,” says St. Peter, speaking for those 
who had never seen Christ in the flesh. 
Then, the fact that he never revealed him- 
self to his enemies, so far as we know, 
teaches us that those who believe not Moses 
and the prophets, 7.e., the revelation that 
has been made through all the ages, will not 
believe though one rose from the dead. 
And this starts the inquiry whether even 
the appearances vouchsafed to his disciples 
did not result from an opening of their 
spiritual sight to the vision of the Lord 
rather than from his coming into the sphere 
of time and space to be seen by the natural 
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eye. We say it starts this inquiry, for we 
do not assert that such is the case ; but we 
may learn even from the inquiry, what is 
the truth, that an apprehension of the now 
glorified Christ by faith is far more to the 
believer than any sight by the sense, or any 
argument based upon the mere natural 
reason. ‘‘ Flesh and blood hath not re- 
vealed it to you, but my Father which is 
in Heaven.” 


THE POPE’S TEMPORAL POWER. 


From The Church Times (Ch. Eng.), London, March 11, 
1892. 


Mr. W. 8S. LiLty, who is probably the 
ablest and most scholarly of the English lay 
champions of the Papacy, has been lecturing 
upon the secular kingdom of the Pope. It 
has now become the custom at all Roman 
Catholic congresses on the Continent to pass 
a resolution affirming the necessity of a 
restoration of the Temporal Power. French- 
men, Belgians, Germans, and Spaniards, 
who would be patriotically indignant at the 
interference of any foreigner (except the 
Pope or officers commissioned by the Pope) 
in the domestic political arrangement of 
their own respective fatherlands, seem to 
hold that if they are Roman Catholics they 
have a right to insist that Italy shall give 
up her capital and part of her territory to 
the head of their religion. A not very wise 
English advocate of Vaticanism said some 
time ago, ‘‘It is hardly fair to call us 
Romanists now that Rome is taken away 
from us |” 

Mr. Lilly is too much of an Englishman, 
and too familiar with the English respect 
for nationality, to echo the absurd and im- 
practicable demands of the Continental 
** Catholic Congresses,” which could only 
be made effectual by a military invasion of 
Italy. He freely owns that he has no desire 
for ‘‘ the restoration of the old Papal gov- 
ernment by Cardinals and Monsignori in the 
old Papal States, or in any smallest fraction 
of them.” He disowns any expectation or 
wish to see ‘‘ foreign bayonets force” the 
Pope’s worldly kingdom ‘“‘on_ unwilling: 
people, and maintain it there. Force is no 
remedy.” 

Nevertheless, Mr. Lilly is quite as anxious 
as any French, Polish, German, or Spanish 
Roman Catholic can be that the Pope 
should become and be recognized as an un- 
doubted secular monarch, and have as his 
own a kingdom of this world. It was a 
current saying in Europe, shortly after the 
Vatican Council, that the next article added 


to “‘the Faith” would have to be the dog- 
matic affirmation of the Pope’s secular mon- 
archy. It was originally said in irony, but 
Mr. Lilly’s lecture has reminded us how 
much reasonableness there was in such a 
forecast. That kind of universal episcopacy 
which is claimed for the Roman Bishop, and 
which makes him the one and only real 
Apostle and real Bishop in the earth, can- 
not possibly be maintained everywhere and 
for all cases except by supplementing it with 
some kind of secular monarchy. For it is 
ridiculous and unreasonable that a potentate 
to whom every couscience ought to be sub- 
ject, even though his universal authority be 
called spiritual, should himself be a sub- 
ject, even in matters secular, of any prince 
or any commonwealth. 

Mr. Lilly quotes ‘‘ Lord Brougham, a 
man of strong anti-Catholic prejudice,” as 
saying, ‘‘ Stripped of that secular domin- 
ion, the Pope would become the slave now 
of one Power, then of another.” Certain it 
is that St. Peter was the subject of Nero. 
Certain it is that all the Bishops of Rome— 
until the old Catholic constitution of the 
Church was invaded and violated, and the 
pseudo-Isidorian decretals were compiled to 
give a pretence of law and canon to the vio- 
lation—owned themselves to be the subjects 
of the Roman Emperors. ‘The greatest 
canonist of our generation, J. F. von 
Schulte, has shown in passage after passage 
what an extravagant supremacy in the 
Church, even over the Roman Bishop, was 
conceded to the Roman Emperor, ‘“‘ the 
King of Kings, in whose power are all the 
kingdoms of the world,” by such Popes as 
Leo the Great and LeoII. It is true that 
they thought they were exalting the Roman 
See by exalting the Roman Emperor. We 
find not only the Emperor, but the Em- 
press, accredited by the greatest of Roman 
Bishops with an apostolic and a sacerdotal 
character far exceeding anything which 
Cranmer, or Whitgift, or Laud, or Sheldon 
have been accused by the modern Vatican- 
ists of having attributed to the English 
kings, or far beyond anything which they 
accuse the Russian Bishops of attributing to 
the Russian Tsar. The Roman Emperor is 
chosen immediately by God, according to 
Pope Leo I., as the instrument by which 
the unity of the Church is preserved, the 
Faith is strengthened, order is maintained 
in the Church, the peace of the Church is 
ensured, and the righteous investiture of the 
episcopate is secured. The Emperor is the 
head of the Church ; he convokes the Gen- 
eral Council, he confirms it, his commands 
must be obeyed by all, and therefore by the 
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Bishop of Rome. The Emperor is chosen 
by God as the inspired organ of God’s gov- 
ernment over the world and within the 
Church. The faith of the Emperor has the 
guarantee of Divine inspiration, it flows 
from the Holy Ghost, it is in need of no 
human information, not even that of the 
Pope. The Emperor’s faith is the touch- 
stone for the correctness of the faith of all 
other Christians. St. Leo the Great was 
himself assured of the correctness of his 
own faith by its agreement with the faith of 
the Emperor. The Emperor’s faith is a 
fundamental for the decision of the Council. 
All these sentences, and others equally ex- 
travagant, as Von Schulte proves ty an im- 
mense catena of citations, are either con- 
tained in so many plain words in the epistles 


_of St. Leo, or they emanate from them with 


a clearness and simplicity which »re self- 
evident to every unprejudiced reader. In- 
deed the language of this great Pope, the 
very Pope who first distinctly conceived and 
dogmatically elaborated the idea of the 
Roman Primacy, is so damnatory of the 
claims of his later successor that the modern 
Vaticanist is obliged to fall back upon the 
oor apology that St. Leo, in his letters to 
1is sovereign lords, did not speak ex cathe- 
dra. This is an apology which we need not 
here consider, though we may add that it is 
examined and torn to shreds by the master 
hand of the great Catholic canonist. ‘‘ Ac- 
cording to the teaching of the Pope Leo the 
Great,’’ he concludes, ‘‘it is the Roman 
Emperor who is infallible.” The Roman 
Bishop might well, therefore, desire to be- 
come a sort of Roman Emperor. 

The secular government in Rome, after 
the ‘‘ fall” of the Western Roman Empire, 
was forced upon the Roman Bishops, as Mr. 
Lilly sees, by the necessities of their posi- 
tion as the fathers-in-God of the miserable 
Roman people. There must be either an- 
archy or the secular rule of the Bishop. 
The Roman Emperors to whom Leo I. at- 
tributed so tremendous an authority, tem- 
poral and spiritual, in the Catholic Church, 
were far away in Constantinople, or in Ra- 
venna, while the Roman Bishops were always 
upon the spot. What the Popes now claim, 
and what Vaticanism attributes to them, 
temporally and spiritually, is the inalien- 
able transferrence to the person of the 
Roman Bishop of everything which Leo the 
Great flatteringly asserted to belong to the 
person of the Roman Emperor. He exalted 
and developed his own Roman Primacy over 
the entire episcopate of the Church, as we 
have already said, by thus exalting and de- 
veloping the person of the Roman Emperor. 


It is clearly not upon the individual 
Cesar, still less upon his own personal piety 
or theological insight, but wholly and sole- 
ly upon his office, that St. Leo establishes 
the marvellous position and function of the 
Cesar as supreme in the Church and the 
world. The Emperor is the Vicar of the 
Ascended King of the Nations ; he is the 
holder of Christ’s authority to rule all men. 
Christian and Pagan, all ‘‘ Christianitas” 
and all ‘‘ Latinitas’’ are summed up, so to 
speak, in the Roman imperial authority. 
The Council of Chalcedon affirmed the 
primacy of the Roman a not on the 
ground of his succession to St. Peter, but 
because he was the Bishop of the capital of 
the Roman Empire. The Bishop of Con- 
stantinople, though his see was not Apos- 
tolic like Antioch or Alexandria, ranked 
above them because he was Bishop of the 
Eastern Rome. 

The ‘‘ Donation of Constantine” so long 
believed in the Western Nations to have 
been a fact of history, was invented to ac- 
count for the amazing transference to the 
Roman Bishop of the high place and power, 
ecclesiastical and secular, which the Roman 
Bishops originally attrinouted to the Roman 
Emperors. A new epoch began in the his- 
tory of Christendom when, as the Greeks 
said, ‘‘ the successor of St. Peter ceased to 
be a Bishop, one among Bishops, in order 
to become a Cesar.”” The Roman Primacy 
had to strip itself, so to speak, of its orig- 
inally apostolical and episcopal character, 
though the Popes remained Bishops, and to 
clothe itself in the character of a secular 
monarchy, in order to become the Roman 
Papacy. The name Curia Romana, the 
Court of Rome, as applied to that venerable 
Ecclesia Romana which had received St. 
Paul’s Epistle in the first century, was an 
implicit confession that the Church of Rome 
had ceased to be principally ‘‘ a Church” in 
the proper sense, that is, a congregation of 
the faithful and their clergy, united to their 
apostolical chief pastor. It had become “a 
Court,’”’ wherein sat the Roman Bishop on 
his secular and quasi-imperial throne, as 
successor of the Roman Cesars in place and 
function, surrounded by his Cardinals, the 
great dignitaries of his secular empire, and 
his imperial council, and sending out his 
ambassadors to other secular courts, and re- 
ceiving their ambassadors at his own secular 
court. The pious German Abbot Gerhoch 
of Reichersberg was so startled in the 
twelfth century at this amazing transforma- 
tion, that he believed with devout simplicity 
that he need only call the attention of the 
Pope to it in order to secure its reformation. 
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‘* Ts it not a scandal,” he asked, ‘‘ that men 
now-a-days should name that the ‘ Court of 
Rome,’ which used formerly to be named 


the ‘Church of Rome ?’” Even St. Ber- 
nard, who had no means of examining the 
claims of the Papacy by historical criticism, 
and who believed that it was in the power 
of the Pope, and indeed his proper func- 
tion, to be the Reformer of the Church, was 
startled and alarmed at the too evident and 
visible change of an Apostle and Bishop into 
a King and Emperor. ‘‘ Do you not per- 
ceive,” said he in the De Consideratione (ad 
Eugenium Papam), ‘‘ that St. Peter never 
appeared in public vested in silk and gold, 
and mounted on a white horse, with a 
tumultuous following of officers and sol- 
diers. Lo, you have succeeded Constantine, 
and not St. Peter.” St. Bernard, ascetic as 
he was, was not a Puritan, and confessed it 
to be reasonable that the Pope should ‘‘ ac- 
commodate himself to his times,” but only 
in such a degree as not altogether ‘‘ to for- 
get his pastoral duties,” and neglect “‘ the 
oversight of his own proper clergy,” that is, 
the Roman diocese, ‘* who ought to be the 
models for all others.” 

The Saint, who had so much in him of 
the prophet, was thus unconsciously repeat- 
ing and justifying the old accusations of the 
Orthodox East against the actual results of 
the perversion of the Roman Primacy into 
an Imperial Roman Papacy. When Lothar 
was in Italy he gave audience to an embassy 
from Constantinople, an account of which 
is recorded by Baronius. One of the East- 
ern deputies declaimed in the presence of 
the Western Cesar against the worldliness 
of the Western clergy, and extending his 
sharp criticism to their highest member, the 
Pope, he declared—what was fast becoming 
a fact, little as it was realised in the West— 
‘*The man is an Emperor, and not a 
Bishop.” 

That which the primitive conscience of 
Christianity regarded as a scandal, that 
which the word of God readable in the proc- 
esses of history so evidently declares to be 
an apostacy and a corruption, Mr. W. S. 
Lilly asks all the nations of Christianity to 
establish. The Papacy cannot again estab- 
lish itself, as it did in those ages when it 
was imagined that the Roman Empire was 
& permanent and central institution of 
Humanity and Christianity. Some kind of 
Papal kingdom, half spiritual and half secu- 
lar, is now an absolute “‘ necessity,” as Mr. 
Lilly confesses, to the adequate maintenance 
of the Vaticanist claims. The Pope’s ‘‘ po- 
litical independence, his financial indepen- 
dence’’—which the lately deprived Mon- 
signore Folchi has almost brought to bank- 
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ruptey—‘‘ is as necessary as ever it was, 

Aut Cesar, aut nullus ! Monsignore Capel, 

of unpleasant memory, ‘‘ Domestic Prelate 

of his Holiness Leo XIII.” appealed to the 

States of Europe to establish and endow the 

Pope as a bulwark for themselves against 

Socialism, and urged the Queen to begin by 

instituting ‘diplomatic relations with the 

Sovereign Pontiff.” The late turning of 

Leo XIII. from the Monarchists to the Re- 

publicans in France, the present threat of 

his Belgian Bishops to raise a cry for the Re- 

public in Belgium, the increasing inclination 

amongst the Vaticanist leaders in all Con- 

tinental states to some degree of alliance 

with the Socialist, must prohibit Mr. Lilly 

in 1892 from adopting the form of Mon- 

signore Capel’s policy of ten years ago. But 

while the form differs, the matter is the 

same. ‘he Vaticanists desire, just as our 

domestic Liberationists desire, that that 

State shall do for them what they have not 

the spiritual nor intellectual power to do for 

themselves : that is, secularly establish their 

religion, or give to their own particular re- 

ligious hypothesis the force and the awe of" 
law. There is indeed this difference, that 

while Liberationism asks only for a national 

establishment of its theory of any number 

of ‘*‘ Free Churches,’’ Vaticanism asks for 

an international establishment of its theory 

of the one and only Papal Church, which 

cannot be permanently maintained unless 

its head is recognised by the Kingdoms and 

Republics of the world as a King, or rather 

as an Emperor, and not merely as a Bishop. 

‘*The Great Powers,” Mr. Lilly thinks, 

** ought to provide an effective guarantee of 
the Pope’s sovereignty and independence,” 

if only ‘‘ even within the narrow limits of 
the Vatican.”’ The plea of the Vaticanist 
to all the great States is exactly the same as 
the plea of the Liberationist to the English 
State : ‘‘Do what we ask, and then you 
and we will have political peace, or a modus 
vivendi.” But the Vatican conscience, like 
its fellow and co-worker, the ‘‘ Nonconform- 
ist conscience,” has never yet owned any 
finality, but uses whatever it gets only as 
a stepping-stone from which to demand 
more. 


THE RIGHTS OF CRITICISM 
OF THE CHURCH. 
BY BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD, D.D. 
From The Presbyterian, Philadelphia, Pa., April 20, 1892. 
Tuer Rieut or Criticism UNASSAILABLE. 
WE hear a great deal nowadays of the 


right of Criticism, spoken with a certain air 
of conscious heroism, as if Criticism {with 
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a big C, doubtless because it is ‘‘ Higher’), 
were being dreadfully oppressed by some- 
body. But we know no one who denies the 
right of Criticism. Everybody uses it ; and 
everybody honors it. It is the instrument 
by which we test truth. And in propor- 
tion as the truth is important or the claims 
which it makes on us are supreme, is not 
only the right of Criticism allowed, but its 
duty insisted upon. The indifference with 
which we allow the claim of a book to be a 
romance of impossible life by Mr. Rider 
Ilaggard, or a romance of impossible Canon- 
building by Mr. Herbert E. Ryle, passes, 
for the student of historical politics at least, 
into interested alertness to the evidence 
when it claims to be the lost work of Aris- 
totle on the Constitution of Athens, and 
for all of us into something more than in- 
terest when it claims to be the Constitution 
of the land in which we live, with its dec- 
laration of our rights and its safeguarding 
of our liberties. It ought to, and it does, 
rise into the keenest and the most search- 
ing critical inyuiry, when the book claims, 
or is claimed, to be the Law of God binding 
on all our souls, and the discovery of the 
only way of salvation for lost sinners. So 
far from the Bible being less subject to 
criticism than other books, we are bound to 
submit its unique claims to a criticism of 
unique rigor. Criticism is the mode of 
procedure by which we assure ourselves 
that it is what it claims to be. Who 
will cast his soul’s eternal welfare on an un- 
criticised way of life? It is because we be- 
lieve in criticism, and practice it with un- 
flinching severity, that we reject the revela- 
tions of Mohammed, the book of Mormon, 
and the religion of Israel according to Kuenen 
and his fellows, and accept and rest upon 
the religion of Israel according to Moses and 
the Prophets and the Gospel of Christ ac- 
cording to the evangelists and the aposties. 
When such concerns are at stake, we wish 
to know the pure facts ; and every one of us 
exercises all the faculties God has given him 
and exhausts all the tests at his command 
to assure himself of the facts. Criticism 
consists in careful scrutiny of the facts, and 
is good or bad in proportion to the accuracy 
and completeness with which the facts are 
apprehended and collected, and the skill 
and soundness with which they are mar- 
shaled and their meaning read. Deny the 
validity of criticism of the Bible! Nobody 
dreams of it. Abate the earnestness of our 
practice of it! At our soul’s peril, we dare 
not. In proportion as we are awake to what 
the Bible means for man, will we search the 
Scriptures to see whether these things are so. 








Whence, then, arises the plaint which we 
hear about us, that the right of Criticism is 
impugned and the rights of Criticism de- 
nied? From the ineradicable tendency of 
man to confound the right of Criticism with 
the rightness of his own criticism. We 
may safely recognize this to be a common 
human tendency ; for, as all of us doubtless 
know by this time, ‘‘ humanum est errare.” 
But as soon as our attention is directed to 
it, the way seems to be opened to remind 
ourselves of a few distinctions, which it 
will be well for the Presbyterian Church to 
attend to in the crisis which is at present 
impending over her—a crisis the gravity of 
which cannot be over-estimated for a church 
of Christ, to which has been committed the 
function of being the pillar and ground of 
the truth. 


L 
MISLEADING Mrtuops oF CRITICISM. 


It is not to impugn the right or the duty 
of Criticism to declare that an untrust- 
worthy and misleading method of criticism 
is not right but wrong. Criticism, we are 
justly told, is only a method. So is mathe- 
matics only a method. But this does not 
vindicate the correctness of every mathe- 
matical calculation, byevery hand. Neither 
figures nor criticism will lie; but the men 
that use them may manage to reach very 
false conclusions through them despite their 
incorruptible veracity. And we soon dis- 
cover, as there is mathematics and mathe- 
matics, so there is eriticism and criticism. 
Because we believe in mathematics, we do 
not care to trust our weight on a bridge the 
strain of which has been calculated by a 
misleading method. An eminent professor 
of mathematics tells me that he can prove 
by an unexceptionable process that one is 
equal to two. Some of the critics seem to 
have learned his method. Am I impugning 
the right of Criticism when I politely de- 
cline to believe that their criticism is right ? 

What is the present situation with regard 
to the criticism of the Old Testament? On 
the credit of a method of criticism which is 
discredited wherever it can be tested, we 
are being asked to believe that a large num- 
ber of the books in the Old Testament are 
not the product of their apparent ages or 
their reputed authors, but the stratified de- 
posits of the sea of time. On this evidence, 
at least, we respectfully decline. We point 
out the inconsequence of this method of 
criticism elsewhere. We recall the weary 
shadow-dance of similar methods in the 
sphere of the New Testament literature, 
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and the recession of their boasted results 
into the realm of shadows whenever the 
light is fully turned on. We point to that 
admirable ‘‘ jeu d’esprit” of the ingenuous 
Mr. McRealsham by which the very same 
methods applied satirically to the Epistle to 
the Romans, are shown to yield parallel re- 
sults—and lo! that logically compacted 
epistle falls apart into four underlying docu- 
ments, discriminated from one another with 
a sharpness and a breadth which must make 
the Pentateuchal critic turn green from 
envy. Or, if we must have a real case, 
which is no “‘ jeu d’esprit” but solemn ear- 
nest, we point to Scherer’s brilliant analysis 
of the Prologue of Faust, which distributed 
its parts to their proper periods of Goethe’s 
life, on the ground of deep-reaching differ- 
ences of style and internal inconsistencies, 
such as were thought inexplicable save on 
the supposition of composition at different 
times and subsequent combination. But 
Ehrich Schmidt publishes the oldest manu- 
script of the poem, and lo! ‘‘it is the 
‘young Goethe’ who wrote the prologue 
essentially as it now stands, in a single 
gush ; it is the same ‘ young Goethe’ who 
assumes the style at the same time of an 
effervescent youngster and of a cynical grey- 
beard.” We point to the thorough refuta- 
tion of this method in principle and in re- 
sults by such Old Testament critics as pos- 
sess independence enough of scholarship and 
judgment not to be swayed beyond their 
centre of gravity by the reigning faction. 
Or if we glance at the method itself we are 
led to commend the insight of one of its 
founders, Graf, who already pointed out 
the danger of its degenerating into an argu- 
ment in a circle, as we perceive that it first 
creates the documents it finds by distrib- 
uting all the elements of one kind to each, 
and then proves their reality by the fact of 
this constant difference. We decline to be 
caught in this circle and whirled around 
until we mistake our giddiness for superior 
wisdom. It is not denying the right of 
Criticism to assert that this criticism is not 
right,,.and cannot lead to right, but only to 
wrong conclusions. . 


II. 
BIBLIOCLASTIC CRITICISM. 


It is not to impugn the right of Criticism 
to declare that such a misleading criticism, 
when used as an engine to undermine the 
divine authority of the Scriptures, vindi- 
cated as that authority abundantly is by 
overwhelming evidence thoroughly tested 
by a sound and truth-eliciting criticism, is 
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not only wrong but a serious wrong. That 
the effects of the current type of Old Testa- 
ment criticism are of the nature of a disillu- 
sionment as over against the Bible, lies in 
the nature of the case, and has been illus- 
trated lately by Mr. Horton—whose thor- 
oughly disillusioned (and disillusioning) 
book on ‘‘ Inspiration’? Professor Cheyne 
recommends as the best he knows for these 
times of distress—from an old-fashioned 
clock which in youth he deemed to be of 
massive black marble with golden face, but 
which his wiser years have discovered to be 
only wood and gilt. Let any reader note 
the number of portions of the Old Testa- 
ment which Dr. Driver in his recent sober 
‘* Introduction to the Literature of the Old 
Testament” adjudges to be ‘‘ scarcely his- 
torical ;’? and then ask whether the author- 
ity of a historical revelation can be main- 
tained when so large a portion of its histori- 
cal record is ‘‘ unhistorical.”” Then let him 
remember that the critical analysis which 
is the chief result of this method turns 
largely upon the discovery of disagreements 
und inconsistencies in the present texts. 
No wonder it has become common to speak 
of the authority of the Scriptures as belong- 
ing to, and their inspiration as residing»in, 
not the form but the substance, not the 
husk but the kernel. It is a prophet of 
our own whose language runs : ‘* The divine 
substance has been given in human forms, 
and no one will truly understand the Bible 
until he has learned to distinguish between 
the temporal, circumstantial and variable 
form, and the eternal, essential and per- 
manent substance.” We seem to have 
heard something like this before. But 
whether in the mouth of the old German 
Rationalist. or the new American ‘*‘ Critic,”’ 
it is a position which must ultimate in the 
denial of inspiration properly so-called alto- 
gether ; since inspiration as distinguished 
from revelation necessarily concerns the 
form, or, as it is now commonly spoken of 
(not without an undesirable purpose), “‘ the 
record of the revelation,’’ not the ‘‘ revela- 
tion itself.” Accordingly, Professor Stapfer 
says frankly : ‘* The doctrine of an Inspira- 
tion distinct from Revelation and legitimat- 
ing it, isan error.” And Dr. Washington 
Gladden, who desires us to note that he 
follows the leadership of ‘‘ conservative criti- 
cism” only, with equal frankness says : 
‘* Evidently neither the theory of verbal in- 
spiration, nor the theory of plenary inspira- 
tion can be made to fit the facts which a 
careful study of the writings themselves 
bring before us. These writings are not 
inspired in the sense which we have com- 
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monly given to that word.” When we re- 
member the strong tendency of these same 
** conservative critics” to reduce Revelation 
itself to what they call ‘‘ historical revela- 
tion,” to ACTS not worpDs, or as Dr. Glad- 
den expresses it again, to the ‘‘ superintend- 
ing care’’ of God over the progress of his- 
tory, ‘‘ his moral leadership in history,”— 
we may estimate how nearly to a minimum 
the supernatural element has been reduced 
in a Bible a large portion of the historical 
record of which is ‘‘ unhistorical.”’ 


Nor are we to be soothed by the assurance 
that though the authority of the Scriptures 
is gone for all else, it remains to it as a re- 
ligious guide. In the nature of the case 
this can hardly be. Nor does this critical 
school find it possible so to conceive of it. 
We observe Dr. Samuel Ives Curtis writing : 
** We find in the theology of ancient Israel 
the divine revelation not only contained in 
earthen vessels, but also, on account of its 
temporal and educational character, con- 
taining incomplete and EVEN ERRONEOUS 
STATEMENTS AS TO CERTAIN FORMS OF RE- 
LIGIOUS THOUGHT. ‘That is, the revelation 
which has come from God is allowed to 
stand in juxtaposition with some forms of 
human error.”’ Criticism must, therefore, 
discriminate among the distinctively relig- 
ious teachings of the Bible, accepting some 
and rejecting others. We must thank a re- 
cent English writer, Mr. J. J. Lias, for 
permitting us to see with equal frankness 
whereto this must. logically grow. ‘‘ Even 
for matters of religion themselves,” he tells 
us, the Bible has lost its authority, and we 
cannot ‘‘command assent to the contents 
of a volume which contains an infinity of 
propositions” further than ‘‘ to require the 
acceptance of a few simple statements em- 
bodying all the essentials for salvation.” 
We are not surprised to find on reading 
further that these ‘‘ simple essential truths” 
are not according to the Gospels of either 
Matthew, Mark, Luke or John, nor yet of 
Paul or Peter,—but according to the Gospel 
of Schleiermacher. Is it denying the right 
of Criticism to assert that this criticism is 
not only wrong, but is committing a serious 
wrong against the Church and the whole 
world lying in wickedness, in undermining 
confidence in the one charter of salvation ? 


Il. 
ANTICHRISTIC CRITICISM. 


It is not to impugn the right of Criticism 
to declare that such a misleading criticism, 
when so far pressing beyond its mark as to 





curtail the trustworthiness of the witness 
of the Truth Himself as a teacher of truth, 
is not only a wrong but an intolerable wrong 
to every Christian heart. Yet the current 
form of Old Testament criticism trembles 
on the verge of this gulf. The findings of 
its misleading method run athwart the im- 
plications of the words of him who spake as 
never man spake ; and instead of adjusting 
its theories to accord with his teachings, it 
thinks of adjusting the God-man to its the- 
ories. Thus we have curious sustained 
efforts to minimize the amount and decisive- 
ness of his teaching ; new discussions of the 
propriety of ‘‘ accommodation” in his teach- 
ing ; and a whole new crop of studies on the 
limitations of our Lord’s knowledge as man. 
When such a ball is once started rolling 
downwards, who knows to what it may 
grow ? Not merely as a ‘“‘ critic’? and as 
an ‘‘ exegete,” but also as a moralist and as 
a religious teacher, we shall find we have 
lost our Lord ; if we cannot trust him as to 
the revelation of God (of which he, the 
Logos, was the revealer) of the past, how 
can we trust him as the revealer of God for 
the future? Are we indeed to say with 
one ‘‘ critic” that ‘‘ interpretation is essen- 
tially a scientific function, and one condi- 
tioned by the existence of scientific means, 
which in relation to the Old Testament were 
but imperfectly at the command of Jesus,” 


and so rid ourselves of his authority in in- © 


terpreting the Old Testament? Are we to 
say with another “‘ critic” that as a logician 
or critic he belongs to his times, and as such 
had ‘‘ a definite, restricted outfit and out- 
look, which could be only those of his own 
day and generation?’ But let us go at 
once to the bottom. Mr. W. Hay M. H. 
Aitken is reported to have permitted him- 
self recently to use such words as these : 
‘* Literary criticism is a science, and one 
that requires as much exercise of mind as 
the pursuit of mathematics. You are not 
surprised that Christ, in his manhood, was 
not the equal of Newton in mathematical 
knowledge ; why should you be surprised if 
he prove not to have been the equal of Well- 
hauseu in literary criticism ? The case may 
be put thus: In the truth of his manhood, 
Christ would naturally accept the views of 
his contemporaries as to the authorship of 
the Old Testament Scripture, just as one of 
us would naturally accept the common view 
of the authorship of Shakspeare’s plays in 
spite of recent Transatlantic theories on 
that subject. The only thing that would 
induce on his part a view that was some- 
thing more than the popular opinion of the 
period in which he lived would be an ex- 
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press revelation. Of course, if God specifi- 
cally revealed to Christ that the Pentateuch 
was written by Moses, ‘ cadit quaestio,’ let 
God be true, and every critic, if not a liar, 
at any rate mistaken.” 

But is not Christ himself, God? Is it 
true that we could not expect him to be a 
‘* critic,”’ because criticism requires so much 
exercise of mind? Are we rushing down 
to the pit of a new and crasser Unitarian- 
ism ? What Christ is this that Mr. Aitken 
pictures before us ? Not the Christ of the 
Bible, who is our Prophet and our Guide ; 
who is the Truth itself incarnated ; who is 
dramatized before our eyes in the length and 
breadth of the Gospels, not as a child of his 
times, limited by the mental outlook of his 
day, but as a teacher to his and to all times, 
sent from God as not more the power of 
God than the wisdom of God ; and whose 
own witness to himself was, ‘‘ Verily, verily 
I say unto you, we speak that we do know, 
and testify that we have seen ; and ye re- 
ceive not our witness. If I have told you 
of earthly things and ye believed not, how 
shall ye believe, if I tell you heavenly 
things?” Is it to deny the right of Criti- 
cism, to declare that a criticism which, 
starting on a wrong path, rushes headlong 
into the very face of the Truth himself, is 
an intolerable wrong which no Christian 
heart can calmly bear ? 


IV. 
THE CuuRCH’s RIGHT TO CRITICISM. 


It is not to impugn the right of Criticism 
to declare that those who adopt a mislead- 
‘ing criticism as their guide to truth ; and 
draw from it conclusions inconsistent with 
what is held as precious truth by the Church 
with which they are connected ; and teach 
these conclusions in opposition to the pub- 
lic Confession of the Church; may not 
rightly continue to receive the endorsement 
of that Church as sound teachers of relig- 
ion. The refusal of the Church to remain 
responsible before the world for their teach- 
ing is no blow at the right of Criticism in 
the abstract, or even at the freedom of 
these ‘‘ critics’? to teach their special form 
of criticism. It is, on the one hand, only 
the assertion by the Church of HER right to 
teach only what she believes, without in- 
fringing in the least upon the right of 
others to teach what they please on their 
own responsibility and in their own names ; 
and on the other hand the liberation of the 
new thinkers from whatever trammels to 
their thought and speech they may recog- 
nize as growing out of the pledges they may 
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have taken to believe and teach the doc- 
trines of the Church. Or is the Critic only 
to be free and the Church bound ? Let 
him exercise freely his right to criticise ; 
and let the Church also be free to test not 
only the truth of the Scriptures as he does, 
but also the truth of his theories of the 
Scriptures, and to act accordingly. What 
Democrat would feel that his liberty of 
thought and speech were infringed by the 
refusal of a Republican club to become or 
remain sponsor for his political teachings ? 
But, you say, no Democrat would desire to 
become or remain a member of a Republican 
club. This is the strangeness of the situa- 
tion. One wonders that a new Criticism 
involving, as we are told, a wholly recon- 
structed theology should tind so much at- 
traction in a ‘‘ traditionalist’? Church of an 
**outworn” creed; or should care to do 
business under its trademark. 

Hear the parable of the Thistles. This- 
tles certainly have beauties of their own, 
and many virtues, which nobody would care 
to deny. But they do seem out of place in 
a garden designed for roses, even though 
they proclaim themselves more beautiful 
than any roses in the garden. And the 
husbandman seems to have a duty toward 
Thistles growing in the garden, which even 
their irritable ‘* noli me tangere” ought not 
to deter him from executing, with all due 
kindness indeed, but with that firmness of 
touch which becomes one in dealing with 
Thistles. Otherwise, what will he say to 
the Lord of the garden, whom even the 
more luxuriant growth of the Thistles may 
not please, when they are tossing their bold 
heads in the bed intended for roses ? 
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From The Congregationalist, Boston, April 21, 1892. 


THE geographic term in this denomina- 
tional title would mislead if it were under- 
stood to imply that the denomination itself 
is anything less than continental. The fact 
is that the Church so designated has planted 
itself substantially in every Territory and 
in all but two of the States of our Union. 
While its main field of development during 
the last twenty years has been the far West 
and Northwest and along the Pacific coast, 
its five synods, twenty presbyteries, 460 
churches and 48,700 communicants in the 
older South, east of the Mississippi, show 
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sufficiently that there is no section of the 
continent from which it consents to be de- 
barred bya geographic title. In this South- 
ern field the work among the colored peo- 
ple, begun just after the Civil War, consti- 
tutes at present the most prominent feature. 

The growth of our Church since the war 
in the farther West, from the Dakotas 
southward to Texas, in the Rocky Mountain 
States and along the Pacific has been re- 
markable. Somewhere in this half of the 
continent one new church has been organ- 
ized every two days without intermission 
for the past twenty years. No less than 
1,100 such churches have sprung into ex- 
istence, mostly within this region, in the 
last five years—208 in 1890-91. Not far 
from a thousand missionaries are now em- 
ployed in various ways in this mighty task 
of denominational development west of the 
Mississippi. In our Church schools, 118 in 
number, among the Indians, Mexicans and 
Mormons 340 teachers were employed last 
year, and this work is steadily increasing in 
magnitude and promise. ‘The claims of 
our various exceptional populations, includ- 
ing the immigrant multitudes from both 
Europe and Asia, and the equally urgent 
claims of the illiterate mountain whites and 
of the submerged masses in our great cities, 
West and East, have also called forth an 
unusual degree of interest during the year. 
The contributions to the various depart- 
ments of this great home mission work, in- 
cluding the planting of Sabbath schools and 
the erection of churches and other build- 
ings, may be estimated at $1,700,000. The 
kindred work of foreign missions has been 
prosecuted vigorously during the year ata 
cost of nearly $1,000,000. The progress 
made in the establishing and endowment of 
our various institutions founded in the in- 
terest of higher education has been highly 
encouraging, and the several theological 
seminaries, which are so largely a crowning 
feature of our church life, have enjoyed, 
with no marked exception, a year of un- 
usual growth and fruitfulness. The entire 
contributions of the Church for all pur- 
poses, including congregational expenses, is 
reported at $14,000,000. 

The narrative of the state of religion is- 
sued by the last General Assembly shows a 
fair but not remarkable advance in this re- 
gard. A net gain of only 27,000 in the 
membership is reported, though the acces- 
sions on profession of faith were more than 
twice that number. A distinct gain in the 
number of licentiates and of candidates for 
the ministry is reported and also a larger 
number of licensures and ordinations. The 


present roll of ministers is 6,223 and of 
churches 7,070—a small yet encouraging 
advance upon the roll of the preceding year. 
Revivals have not been as general as in some 
previous periods, yet the general condition 
of the churches spiritually, as indicated by 
attendance upon religious services and espe- 
cially by earnest labors among children and 
youth, and the increase of associations for 
religious culture among the young people 
of our congregations, is every way cheering. 

The chief denominational movement of 
the year has been the revision of our Con- 
fession of Faith. In 1889 a number of the 
presbyteries petitioned the General Assembly 
in favor of such revision. The reference of 
the question by the Assembly to the pres- 
byteries in general brought out, in 1890, 
the fact that a decided majority of these 
bodies desired some revision, and many of 
them indicated the particular points at 
which they wished to see the Confession re- 
vised. Accordingly, a committee of twenty- 
five was appointed by the Assembly of that 
year to undertake the task, and this com- 
mittee presented to the following Assembly, 
in May, 1891, a tentative report, containing 
the changes and additions which it had 
agreed to. propose, for consideration by the 
Church. The Assembly submitted this re- 
port to the scrutiny of the presbyteries, in- 
structing them to consider anew the mat- 
ters presented and to send their judgment 
on each point to the comnifittee for its fur- 
ther guidance. About 175 of the presbyte- 
ries responded to these instructions, twenty- 
five or thirty declaring more or less fully 
against the tentative revision and the re- 


mainder—constituting two-thirds of the’ 


whole number of presbyteries—217, favor- 
ing it and making further suggestions in the 
same direction. 

This committee met recently in New 
York and after a fortnight of deliberation 
completed a final report to be presented to 
the next General Assembly in May. This 
report has already been published in sub- 
stance, and is now informally before the 
Church for inspection. If approved by the 
Assembly as a revision proper to be made, 
it will be again submitted to the presbyte- 
ries for their formal adjudication upon its 
merits. ‘There is good reason to anticipate, 
first, the acceptance of the report by the 
Assembly, and then its authoritative indorse- 
ment, at least in the main elements of it, by 
the presbyteries, which alone have ultimate 
power inthecase. Such indorsement, when 
properly certified to the Assembly of 1893 
by two-thirds of all the presbyteries, will 
constitute the revised Confession henceforth 
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the authorized creed of the Church. The 
process is a long and complex one, but prob- 
ably will seein to us none too long or too 
elaborate if we remember what is involved 
in such a reconstruction of a denomina- 
tional symbol so comprehensive and elabo- 
rate as that of Westminster. 

The movement toward such reconstruc- 
tion is significant as being the first instance 
in which any Protestant body has seriously 
attempted to recast a venerable creed in- 
herited from the period of the Reformation. 
It is the more significant because other 
Presbyterian bodies, as in England and 
Scotland, are now engaged in the same deli- 
cate and difficult task. But it is believed 
by the friends of the movement that the 
result will abundantly justify the toils and 
the perils involved in such an attempt. 
The revised creed, as now made public, does 
not abandon at any point the Calvinistie or 
reformed system of doctrine as embodied in 
the old Confession. But it seeks to present 
that system in milder, more conciliatory, 
more practical aspects and with better ad- 
justment to the present convictions and 
teachings of the Church. It sweeps aside 
forever the old taunt about the damnation 
of infants and the eternal reprobation of a 
certain portion of mankind. The two new 
chapters contained in it are the first efforts 
of Protestantism to formulate its conception 
of the gospel and of the Holy Spirit, and 


- the admission of these chapters will put to 


silence the kindred taunt that the Presbyte- 
rian Church holds only to a restricted atone- 
ment and puts unwarrantable restraints on 
the free and cordial offer of the gospel to 
every creature. It is hoped that these two 
chapters will receive universal indorsement 
among Evangelical people, and that they 
will do much to lower the dividing barriers 
between the Presbyterian Church and all 
other churches of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

It should be mentioned as another item 
of doctrinal interest that for the past three 
years a committee of scholars has been en- 
gaged in revising the proof texts of the 
Confession and Longer Catechism with a 
view to the sifting out of all proofs that 
have been found since the Westminster age 
to be inappropriate as quoted and to the 
adding of other proofs wherever these are 
needed. Such a revision was undertaken 
just after the organization of the Assembly 
a century ago, but the necessity for another 
and more thorough review has long been 
obvious. This work has already been twice 
reported to the Assembly, but of course it 
cannot be completed until the question of 
revision has been settled. Among those 
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engaged in this work are several of the lead- 
ing exegetes and theologians of the Church ; 
two of the number, Drs. Crosby and Welch, 
have died since the work began. 

The discussions on this subject have occa- 
sioned a considerable demand for a new 
and briefer creed. Such a creed is desired 
by some as a mere condensation of the old 
Confession, by others as an embodiment of 
the common doctrines for the benefit of 
private members in the Church, and by 
some as a substitute for the old, which is to 
be put thereafter upon the shelf as a vener- 
able archeological relic. This demand is 
not likely to have much significance so long 
as it is in itself so indefinite and so inhar- 
monious. A more promising movement is 
that on which the last two General Assem- 
blies have acted in the direction of securing 
what is termed a consensus creed—a creed 
in which all bodies holding in general the 
Presbyterian faith and order may be agreed 
as containing the essentials of their common 
belief. The committee having this interest 
in charge is now endeavoring to secure the 
concurrence and aid of all such bodies, fifty 
or more in number, in the framing of such 
a generic creed. ‘This new symbol is not 
designed to supersede the Westminster sym- 
bols, but rather to draw these Presbyterian 
churches into closer fellowship by such sim- 
pler, more practical declaration of their 
joint belief. 

An effort of this sort was made ten years 
ago within the Presbyterian Alliance, but 
it was found, first, that the constitution of 
the Alliance would hardly permit such an 
undertaking under its sanction, and then 
that the pressing of the proposal might re- 
sult in the withdrawal of certain important 
churches from that organization. It will 
require some years of correspondence to de- 
termine whether the present movement will 
be suecessfu! or will be fatally checked by 
similar obstructions, especially on the other 
side of the Atlantic. If the proposed creed 
should finally be framed as a distinctively 
Calvinistic document, it would probably be 
so broad and so irenic in its statements that 
Christian men of other types of belief would 
find in it little to oppose. Possibly it might 
prove to be a step toward the framing of 
that coming creed in which all branches of 
the true Church of Christ can be harmo- 
nized doctrinally into one household of faith. 

The past year has witnessed fearless ac- 
tion by our Church in the direction of prac- 
tical and federative union with other sec- 
tions of Protestantism. ‘The General As- 
sembly has virtually rejected the proposition 
of the Episcopalian bishops to accept the 





Nicene creed as a sufficient doctrinal basis. 
This would be impossible for a body of be- 
lievers long trained in the symbols of West- 
minster. It also rejects the proposal to in- 
troduce the historic episcopate into its polity, 
on the ground that this episcopate has but 
doubtful warrant in Scripture and is not 
essential either to the being or the well- 
being of a church. But our Presbyterian- 
ism is becoming more and more catholic in 
its sympathies, more and more broad in its 
fellowship, and the action of the last As- 
sembly in this matter shows that our com- 
munion will be ready always to join all other 
communions, on equal terms, in federative 
measures of every sort, waiting always hope- 
fully for the ultimate federation and unifi- 
cation of Evangelical Protestantism. 

One of the special phenomena of the past 
year has been what is termed the Briggs 
controversy. The details of this unhappy 
matter are already familiar. The whole 
Church became involved, directly or re- 
motely, in the doctrinal issues raised by his 
inaugural address in two ways: first, 
through the formal disapproval by the last 
Assembly of the appointment of Dr. Briggs 
to his new professorship, and, secondly, by 
an effort to subject him to an ecclesiastical 
trial for alleged heresy before his presbytery. 
Neither of these matters can be regarded as 
settled as yet, but there is good ground for 
anticipating that a fair and just solution 
will be reached on both points at an early 
day. The Presbyterian Church has no ap- 
petite for ecclesiastical trials and will enter 
into one only as a last resort and for the 
defense of vital truth. On the other hand, 
the Presbyterian Church has no sympathy 
with serious error, particularly on such 
topics as were discussed in this unfortunate 
address. Least of all will it tolerate loose- 
ness of teaching on its cardinal doctrines 
and especially its doctrine of Scripture in 
its theological chairs. But even here it can- 
not afford to allow mere gusts of excitement 
to sweep it into unconstitutional or revolu- 
tionary action. It would rather -bear pa- 
tiently with error and trust to the curative 
power of better teachings and the purifying 
touch of time than to rob its humblest mem- 
ber of his personal rights. 

The next General Assembly will be con- 
vened in May in Portland, Ore., and this 
fact is full of suggestiveness. In 1870 there 
was but one synod with five small presbyte- 
ries, having thirty-seven churches, forty- 
two ministers and a membership of 2,000, 
west of Kansas and Nebraska. One_ of 
these presbyteries, with nine churches and 
eight ministers and a membership of 308, 
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was located in the distant territory of Ore- 
gon. In 1891 there were reported three 
synods, fifteen presbyteries, 359 ministers, 


400 churches and a membership of nearly . 


26,000 in the Pacific States alone. Within 
these twenty years four other synods in the 
Northwest—North and South Dakota, Colo- 
rado and Utah—with their hundreds of 
churches and ministers and their large 
membership, have also come into existence. 
How fitting is it that the parent Church 
should by its highest representative body 
visit these vast regions, where a quarter of 
a century ago there was little but wilderness 
but where now such large and happy spirit- 
ual growths are seen ! 





THE main purpose, the first duty, of the 
Apostolic ministry was to witness to the fact 
that Christ had risen. The Apostles did 
not teach the resurrection as a revealed 
truth, as they taught, for example, the doc- 
trine of justification ; they taught the resur- 
rection as a fact of experience, a fact of 
which they themselves had had experience. 
And this is why the different evangelists do 
not report the same appearances of our risen 
Lord. Each one reports that which he him- 
self witnessed, or that which was witnessed 
by the eye-witness on whose authority he 
writes. Put the various attestations to- 
gether, and the evidence isdrresistible. He 
left on a group of minds, most unlike each 
other, one profound, ineffaceable impres- 
sion, that they had seen and lived with One 
who had died indeed, and had risen again, 
and that this fact was in itself, and in its 
import so precious, so pregnant with mean- 
ing, and with blessing to the human race, 
that it threw in their minds all other facts 
into relative insignificance ; it is worth liy- 
ing for, it was worth dying for. ‘* That 
which we have seen and heard, that which 
our hands have handled, that declare we 
unto you.” ‘‘I might disbelieve the resur- 
rection,” said a shrewd man of our day— 
certainly with no very ecclesiastical, I fear 
with no, perhaps, very religious bias—‘‘ I 
might disbelieve the resurrection, if without 
it 1 could possibly explain the existence of 
the Christian Church.”’ Yes, if Christ did 
not rise, the existence of the Christian 
Church is unaccountable. ‘lhe hopeless 
discredit and failure attaching to the cruci- 
fixion, if the crucified One did indeed rot 
in His grave, would have made it impossi- 
ble, I do not say to set about the conversion 
of the world, but to interest any sensible 
person in the streets of Jerusalem.—Canon 
Liddon. 
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LITERARY DEPARTMENT. 
BOOK REVIEWS. 


Tue GENERAL ECCLESIASTICAL CONSTITUTION OF 
THE AMERICAN CuuRcH: Its History and Ra- 
tionale. By WriLtamM StTevens Perry, Bishop 
of Iowa. ‘The Buhlen Lectures for 1890, deliv- 
ered in the Church of the Holy Trinity, Phila- 
delphia, in April and May, 1890. New York 
Thomas Whittaker, 1891. 12mo, pp. vii., 291, 
$1.50. 


By the American Church the author means the 
Episcopal Church in the United States. He falls 
into the common mistake among ardent Churchmen 
of assuming in this public way what the Episcopal 
Church itself has refused to claim, at least by way 
of title. Incidentally, in the course of his story, 
he defends the assumption by saying that its 
American character justifies the title ‘‘ American 
Church.’’ But this American character, by which 
he means the democratic quality given to it by lay 
representation in its government, is shared by it 
with every other Protestant Church in the country, 
and does not distinguish it from them therefore, 
but only from such hierarchical churches as do not 
possess this element ; and it is not by this that 
Churchmen defend this claim, but, on the other 
hand, by the very things that ‘identify them with 
these hierarchical churches. 

When we come to the book itself, we find that it 
has an interesting story to tell. The Episcopal 
Church was by its constitution dependent on Eng- 
land, and when this country threw off its depen- 
cence and became involved in war with the mother 
ccuniry, this Church found itself in a trying posi- 
tion. As a dependent of the English Church it 
could not exist here, and yet, in order to achieve 
an independent existence, it had to secure from the 
English Church that episcopal succession which 
seeuied to most of its members the very breath of 
its life. While the war lasted that was, of course, 
impossible, and even when the war should end, 
the relations between the two countries did not 
seem to justify any very sanguine expectations. 
There seemed nothing left-but the wretched alter- 
native of letting its existence lapse, and thus de- 
priving its members of their church life, with its 
accompaniments of grace, or of shifting without 
that very element of episcopal succession which 
seemed to many of the members so essential. And 
at this juncture, just when things seemed to be at 
their worst, Dr. White, afterward Bishop White, 
of Pennsylvania, published a pamphlet which ad- 
vocated this latter expedient. He proposed that 
the churches of this order should organize with an 
episcupal government, but that the presiding 
officers should be given some other name, until 
Providence should open the way for them to obtain 
the episcopal succession, and with it the title to 
the name of bishops. Within a year came the 
close of the war, and with it all necessity of con- 
sidering this question, as there was now a possi- 
bility, at least, of securing the succession, which 
made any other proposition out of the question ; 
but, meanwhile, the proposition had awakened 
opposition. The churches in New England, and 
especially of Connecticut, looked upon it as a sur- 
reuder of that without which they could be no 
church at all, They insisted that the episcopal 
succession was as essential to the Church as the 
sacraments themselves, that the bishops have the 
sole right of ordination and government, and that 
this regimen was appointed by Christ Himself. 
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On the other hand, the churches in South Carolina 
did not want any bishop at all, and generally in 
the South there was an uncomfortable laxness that 
boded evil to the already harassed Church. In 
these circumstances it became White’s endeavor to 
secure a gathering of representatives of all the 
churches, which should consider the questions in- 
volved, and form some common platform and rule 
of action ; and he busied himself drawing up such 
a scheme in consultation with all the prominent 
men of the Church. But the Connecticut clergy in- 
sisted that nothing was possible in the way of or- 
ganization until they had a bishop, and courteously 
declined to have anything to do with these meas- 
ures until that first step had been taken, on the 
principie that you cannot take the first step in any- 
thing until the first has been taken. And mean- 
time, consulting with nobody, keeping their pur- 
pose a profound secret from their own laity even, 
they were preparing to secure for themselves a 
bishop, if possible, in the English line, but if not, 
then in the Scottish line. Bishop White, too, and 
the men associated with him, were corresponding 
with the English ecclesiastics with a view to the 
same end, but determined to wait until they could 
procure a bishop from England ; but they did not 
postpone for this the equally important work of 
securing a stable organization for the Church 
itself. The outline of the plan proposed by them 
was to complement the executive power of the 
bishops with legislative bodies, one for the entire 
Church and one in each diocese. In the Diocesan 
Convention it was proposed to have one house, 
composed of clergy and laity, and in the General 
Convention two houses, one composed of clerical 
and lay representatives, «nd the upper house of 
bishops. This proposition contained explosive 
material as well. Lay representation was an inno- 
vation and not a small one either, since the clergy 
had been the governing body in the Church ; and 
in this matter, as in everything else, Connecticut 
clung to the old ways and to the hierarchical idea. 
Having secured their bishop, not, however, from 
England, tbey had at last consented to come into 
consultation with the other churches, and to be 
represented in the convention. But they were 
represented by clergy alone and steadily opposed 
the opposite plan. Not less disturbing than this 
was the question of the power of the bishops. The 
first proposition was to give the House of Bishops 
simply a veto on the measures of the lower house, 
and even this it was proposed to overrule by a 
vote of three fourths of the other house. The 
conservative party, on the other hand, contended 
that they should be given an equal power of in- 
itiating measures, and that their veto power should 
be absolute. These questions entered into the dis- 
cussion of the constitution of the Church, and 
caused disputes which greatly delayed the final 
action ; but they also complicated the decision of 
the English bishops in regard to the consecration 
,of American bishops. Besides these, and entering 
into both these main questions, there was the mat- 
ter of the Prayer-Book. Of course, the simplest 
and most obvious way of providing a liturgy for 
the American Church was to adopt the English 
Prayer-Book, with only such changes as were 
necessitated by the change of government : but 
there was a very strong feeling that the Church 
here must not so bind itself to the English book 
as to preclude the possibility of change when occa- 
sion should arise ; and certain immediate changes 
were urged, such as the omission of the Athanasian 
Creed and even of the Nicene Creed. 4 
Back of all these interesting questions there was 








at work a strong force and great individuality of 
personal character. There were able men who 
were not very good; conscientious men who al- 
lowed their sense of duty to override their judg- 
ment and make them contentious about small mat- 
ters ; and, on the other hand, those who had strong 
convictions about certain things, but whose spirit- 
ual vision was clear enough to let them see the 
supreme importance of peace and unity where 
matters not absolutely essential were in question ; 
mixed in among the ordinary run, some men of an 
original and piquant flavor ; and among them all 
the towering figure of Bishop White, not by any 
means a man of ripe years, but of an extraordinary 
ripeness of judgment; wise, firm, conciliatory, 
seeing clearly the ends to be accomplished, and 
able to devise and carry through the measures for 
their accomplishment. To him belongs the origi- 
nation of the constitution of the American Epis- 
copal Church, and ofits fundamental principles, 
and his genius for affairs carried him safely and 
victoriously through the various controversies that 
arose about it. Here are all the materials of an 
interesting story, such as eye for the dramatic situ- 
ations of history seizes upon. Whether Bishop 
Perry has done justice to the situation, we leave 
the reader to judge. 

One thing is certain, he writes history with an 
eye to current events. He dwells with enthusiasm 
and something of solemnity upon the prophetic 
elemeut in Bishop White’s pamphlet, outlining a 
plan for the Episcopal Church in America, seeing 
in it foresight of what has actually come to pass, 
and of some things yet to be accomplished. The 
great end still to be realized is the provincial sys- 
tem, intervening between the Church and the dio- 
cese, and what makes Bishop Perry’s enthusiasm 
in regard to this interesting is, that it enters into 
the present politics of the Church, being one of 
the questions about which sides are being taken. 
The vision of the Church in this completeness seems 
to him like that vouchsafed to the Seer of Patmos. 
The fact is, that there is nothing prophetic about it, 
the whole thing being so far only a copy of the Eng- 
lish system, ‘The prophetic element is to be found 
in the adaptation of all this to the American soil 
and spirit, and in the wisdom with which demo- 
cratic ideas were engrafted upon this original 
stock. 

Again, frequent emphasis is placed upon the fact 
that the dioceses were made equal and indepen- 
dent, a small diocese being given the same voice in 
the convention as the largest. This is treated as 
if there were something fundamental in it, some- 
thing which the founders took pains to secure, and 
deviation from which would destroy the symmetry 
of thestructure. Here, too, the bishop has an eye to 
present ecclesiastical politics, this being one of the 
burning questions in the present period, in regard 
to which an historian has to take great care lest 
present interest bias the historical mind ; but in- 
stead, the bishop has to stop continually to call at- 
tention to what does not of itself attract any atten- 
tion, in order to make it appear that he has history 
on his side. Of course it is, if he means that the 
way which he wishes the Church to take is the old 
way ; but that is just the question, whether in this 
case precedent and principle do not conflict with 
each other. If he were able to show that one of 
the principles belonging to the constitution of the 
Church was at stake, that would make his conten- 
tion valuable ; but that is not in any way made to 
appear. In fact, this is one of the places where 
civil prejudices determined ecclesiastical action. 
It was the period when the States were discussing 
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the question of merging themselves in a gencral 
government, and when the self-consciousness of 
the States was at the maximum. In the national 
Jonstitution concession had to be made to this so 
far as to allow the States equal representation in 
the Upper House. In the Church the same prej- 
udice, the same exaggerated notion of the impor- 
tance of the State prevented any discrimination. 
If this were the place to discuss the question, it 
might be contended with some justice that this is 
one of the devices by which the will of the people 
is defeated and something else substituted for it. 
Equality of State or diocese means the inequality 
of men; aman in the smaller body counting for 
more than the same in the larger body, and making 
it possible, to say the least, so to manipulate things 
in the constitution of these small dioceses, these 
‘* pocket boroughs,’’ as to defeat the will of the 
majority. But what we set out to say was simply 
this, that this is one of the places where the his- 
torian ceases to be historical by reason of partisan- 
ship. 

We cannot close without calling attention to one 
evident thing in this history, and that is, the pres- 
ence in these men who constituted the Episcopal 
Church in America of a courtesy, a spirit of con- 
ciliation and breadth, which makes a church pos- 
sible instead of a sect. A church is different from 
a sect, but the note of a church is not narrowness, 
but breadth. Would that we had some Bishop 
White now to write for us ‘‘The Case of the 
American Churches Considered,’’ and to pave the 
way for us out of our present difficulties and con- 
troversies into the breadth and unity of the Ameri- 
can Church. E. P. GouLp. 


Pronaos To Hoty Wrir establishing, on Docu- 
mentary Evidence, the Authorship, Date, Form, 
and Contents of each of its Books, and the Au- 
thenticity of the Pentateuch. By Isaac M. 
Wisk, President of the Hebrew Union College, 
Cincinnati. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co., 
1891. 8vo, pp. 198, $1.50. 


This Pronaos to Holy Writ is what is ordinarily 
termed an introduction to the Old Testament. Its 
large claims are set forth in the title as given 
above, and are stated in full in the preface. In 
reality the author has no more ‘‘ documentary evi- 
dence”’ than any one else. His method (so far as 
he has one) is to argue from the internal evidences 
of the books. What he (asa Jewish scholar) ad- 
duces from the Talmud has long been known to 
Christians, and it is evidently an abuse of language 
to call Jewish testimony of the third century after 
Christ ‘‘ documentary evidence’”’ for books from 
six to twelve centuries older. As some conserva- 
tive scholars are ‘inclined to give importance to 
this book, I will quote the author’s fundamental 
assertion (p. 4) : 

‘*TIf the historical veracity of the post-Penta- 
teuchal records is established, as he verily believes 
he has done [!], all arguments against the Mosaic 
origin of the Pentateuch are untenable, inasmuch 
as in all matters of -fact the direct testimony of 
veracious witnesses or the documentary testimony 
of authentic records, are conclusively demonstra- 
tive. opposite [?as against] all circumstantial evi- 
dence of the a priori or a posteriori category, which 
after all can prove probability or possibility only, 
and not certitude, which the direct or documentary 
testimony establishes.”’ 

To apply the author’s principle, let us ask a ques- 
tion or two: 

Is it on ‘‘ documentary testimony of authentic 
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records’’ that the modern Jew declares the Thorah 
to be eternal (p. 12), and then refuses to live in 
accordance with it ? 

Is it on documentary testimony that we are told 
that ‘‘ Psalms i. and ii. were naturally counted as 
one, on account of the beginning of the first and 
the closing of the last being similar’’ (p. 14) ? 

Does documentary evidence establish that there 
were three different degrees of inspiration, plenary 
inspiration belonging to Moses only and not also 
to the prophets, ‘‘ Hagiography”’ being considered 
of inferior holiness to the prophets (p. 17) ? 

Is it on documentary evidence that we fare as- 
sured that the Thorah of Moses ‘‘ was never forgot- 
ten and never set aside in Israel, not even in times 
of prevailing pagan corruption, also not in the 
kingdom of Israel, and was always read at stated 
times in the temple’’ (p. 30) ? 

We are assured that ‘‘ documentary evidence 
not merely entitles, but compels us to maintain’”’ 
what? That certain manuscript rolls ‘‘ may have 
been connected with the Mosaic books of Genesis, 
Covenant¢ Leviticus, and Deuteronomy, and 
shaped in the present form of the Five Books of 
Moses, if not Moses himself performed this task”’ 
(p. 34). The author surely has forgotten himself, 
and brought in here, at least, ‘‘ circumstantial evi- 
dence of the a priort or a posteriori category.”’ 

The documentary evidence is clearly not self- 
consistent. In one place we are told of the histori- 
cal books that ‘‘ none was rewritten by critics or 
literary editors, none went through the hands of a 
corrector.’ Yet the author of the Book of Judges 
‘evidently transcribed his narratives from the 
Book of the Wars of Jehovah,’ and, besides, two 
stories are appended to his book. This is too much 


’ like the conjectures of the critics, which are nototri- 


ously based only on circumstantial evidence of the 
« priort or @ posteriort category, to satisfy those 
who expect conclusions to be established on docu- 
mentary evidence. 

Nearly every page furnishes examples of the au- 
thor’s extraordinary looseness of language or utter 
misapprehension of the force of evidence. The 
above are sufficient to characterize the book, 

HENRY PRESERVED SMITH. 

LANE SEMINARY, CINCINNATI, O. 


THE BrsLe Work. Tue OLD TEsTAMENT. Vol. 
I., Genesis, chap. i., to Exodus, chap. xi. From 
the Creation to the Exodus. Vol. II., Exodus 
(chap. xii.), Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteron- 
omy. The Exodus and Wanderings. The Leg- 
islation Codified. Vol. III., Joshua, Judges, 
Ruth, 1 and 2 Samuel, 1 Chronicles xi., 1 Kings 
i.-xi., 2 Chronicles i.-ix. Israel under Joshua, 
the Judges, Saul, David, and Solomon. The 
Revised Text, arranged in sections, with com- 
ments selected from the choicest, most illumi- 
nating and helpful thought of the Christian cen- 
turiés, taken from nearly three hundred scholarly 
writers. With illustrations, maps, and diagrams. 
Tue New TEstaMENT. Vol. I., The Fourfold 
Gospel, the four Gospels consolidated in a con- 
tinuous narrative, presenting the life of Christ in 
the order of its events. Vol. II., The Acts, the 
Epistles, and the Revelation. The text arranged 
in sections ; with brief readings and complete 
anuotations, selected from the choice and best 
observations of more than three hundred eminent 
Christian thinkers of the past and present. 
With illustrations, maps, and diagrams. Pre- 
pared by J. GLENTWorTH BuTLER, D.D. New 
York: The Butler Bible-Work Company, 85 
Bible House, 1892. 8vo, pp. (O. T., Vol. L) 
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647 ; (Vol. IL.) 756 ; (Vol. III.) 685 ; (N. T., Vol. 
I.) 685; (Vol. IL) 831. $4. each. (Special 
terms to ministers and clubs.) 


The titles of the various volumes composing this 
set have been quoted thus at length, because they 
serve to show at once the scope of the work before 
us. The series is the magnum opus of the author, 
a man well known and honored in his own denomi- 
nation, and one whose industry and zeal are also 
recognized far beyond those lines. We are in- 
formed that the other volumes of the series are in 
a forward state of preparation, and that erelong 
the entire work will be completed. Only one who 
carefully examines these pages, 3544 in all thus 
far, can at all appreciate the immense amount of 
labor which is here represented. The reading 
which has produced the work has been exceed- 
ingly extensive, and the judgment which has 
guided in the selection of the ‘‘ choice and best 
observations” of Christian scholars has proved its 
excellent character. 

In preparing these volumes the author has pre- 
sented to his readers a very extensive selection of 
the best and most pertinent comments of those 
whom he adjudges to be best qualified to express 
an opinion, to set forth a view, or to expound a 
passage. It is, of course, inevitable that there 
will be some differences of opinion between the 
author and his readers in the matter of selection, 
where the quotations are taken from so many 
books and aggregate so many thousands. But we 
have found very few upon which we are inclined 
to join issue, for Dr. Butler has been catholic 
enough to give both sides where there is a dis- 
agreement, without trying to force his own view 
upon his readers. The writers who are quoted 
belong to no one school and represent no one ten- 
dency or bias. Exegesis, exposition, explanation, 
comment, and illustration are all represevted, so 
that the reader has before him a galaxy of views 
upon each question of importance as it arises in or 
is suggested by the text 

It might be supposed that a work thus composed 
of passages selected would be scrappy and discon- 
nected, making continuous reading somewhat rep- 
etitious, but this is not the fact so far as our ob- 
servation goes, for the author has shown remark- 
able judgment in arranging his material, so that 
there is a steady progress and a unity of treatment 
which are remarkable. Even where there is some 
slight repetition it is a matter of congratulation 
rather than of regret, for it serves the more clearly 
to bring out the prominent thought or the impor- 
tant fact. 

The series will be of benefit and profit to several 
classes. The Sabbath-school teacher will find that 
attention is directed to the prominent idea of the 
passage to be studied, rather than to the mere 
words and phrases. The preacher will find a vast 
amount of suggestive thought in short space, 
which will be useful in preparation for the duties 
of his office. The layman will find a continuous 
exposition in a form that is attractive, varied, rich, 
and good. In fact, the series was not made for 
any one class, but for all classes of those who love 
the Word of God and who desire to gain profit 
therefrom. 

In external appearance the volumes are excel- 
lent, the paper is good, the type is clear, though 
of moderate size, the binding is substantial and at- 
tractive. It will be a matter of regret to some that 
the exact source of each quotation is not given, 
but it is easy to see that this addition would have 
augmented immensely the detail of the work, 
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while the advantage to be gained would have been 
appreciated and valued by. comparatively few. 
The idea of the work is a good one, and it is to be 
hoped that its usefulness may be in some degree 
commensurate with the amount of labor which it 
has cost and the excellence of its performance. 


Cuar.es R. GILLETT. 
Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Tue New Tueonocy. By Joun Bascom, author 
of ‘‘A Philosophy of Religion,’’ etc. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1891. 8vo, pp. 
viii., 217, $1.50. 


The title of this book is happily chosen, though 
the author hastens in the iutroduction to explain 
that that which he has to set forth is not, after all, 
a theology, and almost on the last page justly 
claims that that which he has set forth is not really 
new. ‘‘ There is no creed that we can call the new 
creed, there is no conclusion or series of conclu- 
sions that occupies, in this movement, any more a 
final position than do other allied convictions. 
The New Theology is not a creed, but a tendency, 
isnot a result, buta movement. All men may feel 
it and share it—most cultivated men do share it— 
no man can make it his own or sufficiently voice 
it’’ (p. 1). ‘‘ The New Theology is not then new, 
but as old as the world in the inner force which 
brings it forward. It indicates, indeed, a produc- 
tive spring-tide of thought, but its seeds are those 
of many previous seasons. It is one more move- 
ment, standing in file with a thousand others past 
and to come, by which the limitations of knowl- 
edge give way, and we are enabled to take another 
step upward in the Revelation of God, another step 
forward in the largeness of the Gospel of Christ”’ 
(p. 215). And yet, as I said, the title is a happy 
one ; for the attempt is to delineate the effect upon 
current theological notions of the recognition of 
that supreme naturalness, orderliness, continuity 
of the whole universe of things, which is the major 
premise of so much of modern thought, and to in- 
dicate what modifications those notions must ac- 
cordingly be subjected to. This is the chapter 
entitled ‘‘ Naturalism.’’ It is followed by a sec- 
tion headed ‘‘ Supernaturalism,’’ being a recon- 
struction of the notion of the supernatural upon 
lines which what has been already said in part 
suggests, a vindication not only of the validity, 
but also of the philosophical necessity of the no- 
tion, and an indication of what an eniirely rational 
faith in the supernatural implies. Then follow 
two chapters relating not so much to the subject- 
matter-as to the method of theological inquiry, 
considerations partly theoretical and paitly practi- 
cal, which are in large measure to be held responsi- 
ble for the errors and unprogressiveness of the 
past. The theoretical considerations are grouped 
under the head of ‘‘ Dogmatism,’’ while those hin- 
drances which are to be ascribed, not to a narrow 
and perverse intensity of the intellectual life, but to 
the absence of such vitality, to the mere appeal to 
emotion, to a sentimentality about religious catch- 
words and the like, are brought together under the 
word ‘‘ Pietism.’’ The contents of the last chapter 
would hardly be inferred from its superscription, 
“Spiritualism.’’ It is doubtful, for more reasons 
thau one, whether it is expedient to try to redeem 
to one’s own sense of it a word which, as a mere 
matter of fact, is appropriated to and in the com- 
mon man’s apprehension almost exclusively associ- 
ated with a widely different sense. However, this 
is a mere question of a name. The attempt is to 
resume what was positive in the foregoing, to indi- 
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cate some points of its application, and to give a 
somewhat elaborate interpretation of it in the light 
of certain well-known passages in the New Testa- 
ment Scriptures. The first chapter is the strong 
point of the book. Readers of ‘‘ Natural Relig- 
ion,’’ by the author of ‘‘ Ecce Homo,”’ will know 
beforehand what is meant by ‘‘ Naturalism.’’ In- 
deed, it is the inevitable name for a discussion of 
the large complex of matters in hand. It is the 
effort to do away with that pestilent distinction 
between natural and revealed religion ; the effort 
to show that Revelation itself is natural in the high- 
est and holiest sense. The central point of the dis- 
cussion is, of course, the conception of inspiration. 
The principles laid down are those fundamental to 
all modern scholarship. The materials for the 
chapter were superabundant: The difficulty was 
only of selection. The argument is only a read- 
able summary, most brief and hardly even intended 
to be proportionate, of the results of the best labor 
of the spirit of the time, as those results bear upon 
religious matters, and have even been held to in- 
volve the existence of religion at all. Thus much 
is certain, that for the thoughtful men of the next 
generation there will be no religion which is not 
natural in this noble sense ; and he does great scr- 
vice who shows, as here, in popular form, how an 
enlightened, thoroughly religious spirit finds the 
very strength of its position in the naturalness of 
its religion too. In the second chapter it is doubt- 
ful if the ordinary reader will be able to find him- 
self and follow quite so easily. He is probably by 
his previous reading much less well prepared for 
jt; and the thing is much more subtle in the na- 
ture of the case. Much more, also, the author bas 
had here to mark outa course for himself. The 
method, on the whole, however, is not withoat 
resemblance to that of Martineau. I have in mind 
particularly the remarkable little tract on ‘‘ Mute- 
rialism,’’ and certain of the papers in the ‘* En- 
deavors after a Christian life.” «Here is the same 
devout reliance on the facts of the religious con- 
sciousness ; and if I may be allowed to express my 
own opinion, I should say that these parts of the 
argument are of much greater worth than those 
which are more purely speculative. 

The chapter on Dogmatism contines itself to the 
elucidation mainly of three points, the viciousness 
of a purely deductive method, and the utter ab- 
sence, on the one hand, of the historical, and, on 
the other, of the literary sense, which seems to go 
with the genuine dogmatic temperament. One 
would think that the very consciousness that a 
method is largely deductive, would make men ex- 
tremely careful as to their assumptions and ex- 
tremely anxious to submit them, or the conclusions 
drawn from them, to correction at every chance, 
by every fact from which an inference as to their 
validity could be made; but the whole history of 
dogmatics is a demonstration that a dogmatician 
never sees things in that way. It is admirably 
pointed out that ‘‘ the principles which make up 
systematic theology are not pure mental concep- 
tions, they are ideas which owe their entire value 
to their perfect correspondence with obscure and 
complex facts.’”’ The result of such a process 
from such data may be metaphysics, but it bas no 
right to be called theology any further than it ex- 
plains and illuminates the facts ; and the oracular 
nonsense that is often perpetrated with ‘‘ proof- 
texts,’’ the entire obliviousness to what the words 
of Scripture meant as they were originally uttered, 
the ignorance of the limitations of human speech 
as a means of the expression of Divine and heavenly 
things, the agility with which a palpable figure of 
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speech is manipulated to make it work backward 
—that is, yield some new quality of the thing fig- 
ured, which was not so much as dreamed of when 
the plastic phrase was used—all this is but the 
paraphernalia for foisting the said metaphysic on 
us as inspired. The fourth chapter is again almost 
as fresh and helpful as the first. It deals with 
certain things arising mainly in practice, and only 
afterward defended with a theory, which have 
nevertheless had much to do with narrowing Chris- 
tian thought and life. Asceticism and ritualism 
come in for their share, but the instructive part is 
that which relates to the peculiarly Protestant piet- 
ism of intensified religious sentiment, “ the appre- 
hension that religion consists not so much ina large 
and wise government of life, as in certain obscure 
experiences superinduced upon it,’’ that conver- 
sion is necessarily a moral earthquake, that ‘‘ sal- 
vation has chief reference to another life’’—all these 
errors and their conseguences are properly classed 
here. The partial separation of the manly and re- 
ligious life is not the least of these consequences ; 
and one cause, at least, of the inefficiency of the 
pulpit, and of the alienation of the masses from 
the Church as an institution is in this direction not 
very far to seek. 

he book is lucidly written and the publishers 
work is fairly well done. 

Epwarp C. Moors. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Tae Harmony or Eruics with THeoLoey. An 
Essay in Revision. Is there Probation after 
Death? Is there Hope for the Heathen? Can 
Infants be Saved? By the Rev. Henry E., 
Rosiys, D.D., LL.D., late President of Colby 
University (1873-82); Professor of Christian 
Ethics in the Rochester Theological Seminary. 
New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son, 1891. 
16mo, pp. 100, 50 cents. 


He must be unusually insensible to the power 
of earnestness of thought and feeling and elo- 
quence of speech, who can read this little book 
unmoved, even though he may not be able to fol- 
low all its reasonings. Not that we should have 
any difficulty in following the author in his funda- 
mental conception that the world has lived under 
a dispensation of grace since the fall, and that it 
is in this fact that all the apparent anomalies of its 
moral government find their explanation. This 
conception has become, indeed, almost a common- 
place of Reformed thought; it may be found 
worked out with great thoroughness and consist- 
ency, for example—to name only a single repre- 
sentative from each side of the sea—in Dr. Robert 
8. Candlish’s ‘‘ The Atonement : Its Efficacy and 
Extent,”’ or in Dr. Robert J. Breckinridge’s ‘* The 
Knowledge of God, Subjectively Considered.’ 
Dr. Robins’s treatment appears to us less felicitous 
than theirs, inasmuch as he organizes the matters 
involved in this conception, from the point of 
view of the moral government of God alone, with- 
out reference to the Covenant of Redemption, in 
which alone the scheme of the dispensation of for- 
bearance has its ground, and from which alone it 
can receive its justification. Accordingly, the 
justice or possibility of such gracious dealing with 
a lost race does not appear in his pages. € pass 
at once from the contemplation of man under the 
eternal and unchangeable demand for moral per- 
fection, made by moral law—which ‘‘ cannot be 
modified by any conceivable conditions in its 
claims’”’—to the contemplation of man under grace 
with perfection no longer demanded of him but 
Only ‘* repentance and faith,’’ with no account of 


the possibility of the change except the intimation 
that it pleased God to interpose a Mediator be- 
tween Himself and our lost race. Here is not a 
“harmony of ethics and theology,’’ but a deep 
disharmony ; ethics demanding perfect obedience 
for acceptance with God; theology offering the 
prize on the easier terms of ‘‘ repentance and 
faith.’’ And as the provisions of the Covenant of 
Redemption can alone solve this difficulty, so they 
alone supply a safe guide for the explanation of 
the details of the administration of the dispensa- 
tion of forbearance. Had the author taken them 
for his clew, he would have been saved from what 
we cannot but think certain exaggerations—and 
shall we not even say inconsistencies ?—in the con- 
clusions which he draws. He would have known, 
for instance, how to preserve the principle that 
‘‘the conditions of salvation must be in essence 
the same for those who hear, and those who do not 
hear the New Testament revelation,’’ without re- 
ducing the ground of acceptance with God to gen- 
eral ‘‘ repentance and faith,’’ in the face of the 
whole New Testament, which knows of no saving 
faith except personal trust in Christ Jesus, known 
and believed in ; and thus he would have vy 
becoming amenable to his own warning (p. 86) 
against those who cherish ‘‘ a larger hope’’ for the 
heathen than God’s revelation warrants. He would 
have known also how better to reconcile common 
grace and special grace, election and the free offer 
of salvation, the sincerity and the sovereignty of 
God, than we find any hint of in his pages. But 
we cannot here go into details. 
BensAmMIn B. WARFIELD. 
PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Tue Acts oF THE AposTLEs. By the Rev. G. T. 
Strokes, D.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical His- 
tory in the University of Dublin, and Vicar of 
All Saints’, Blackrock. New York: A. C. 
Armstrong & Son. Crown 8vo, pp. xxiii., 424, 
$1.50. 


The fourth series of the Expositors’ Bible is com- 

leted with the volume of Professor Dr. Stokes. 

he general character of the voluminous work 
edited by Dr. W. Robertson Nicoll is already well 
known to most English-speaking clergymen. Dr. 
Stokes has wrought along the lines marked out in 
the design of the editor, but his volume has its 
own characteristics. The exposition covers only 
the earlier portion of the Acts of the Apostles, 
‘**down to, but not including, the conversion of St. 
Paul and the baptism of Cornelius’’ (p. v.),; about 
one third of the book. Accepting this poirtt as the 
close of the first great division of the inspired nar- 
rative, and finding in it a statement of great “‘ rep- 
resentative facts,’ as Bishop Lightfoot called 
them, the author discusses these facts in twenty 
chapters, each.appropriately designated. The first 
chapter, however, is rather an ‘introduction’! 
than an exposition. In the preface there is more 
or less matter that belongs to what is termed ‘‘ in- 
troduction,’’ since it refers to many of the corrob- 
orative ‘‘ sources’? of apostolic history. Special 
prominence is given to the recovered Apology of 
Aristides, which was not accessible to the writer 
when preparing the earlier chapters of his volume. 
In the last chapter this work is made use of for 
apologetical purposes 

Dr. Stokes writes ‘‘as a decided Churchman,”’ 
but while positive he is not pugnacious, and while 
churchly he is candid and truly catholic. His 
naive confession (p. xii.) about the difficulty of 
using the Revised Version, as he has attempted to 
do, leads him to say that ‘‘ the mixture of the Re- 
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vised and Authorized Versions will form a promi- 
nent feature in theological works composed toward 
the close of the nineteenth century.”’ 

The discussion of the authentic character of the 
Book of the Acts is based on thorough study and 
clear apprehension of the facts that affect ‘ criti- 
cism.’’ The tone is popular, and the argument 
very plainly stated. Tertullian is introduced as a 
witness, and then the value of his testimony is 
illustrated by modern analogies. Here we meet 
what is a characteristic excellence of the exposi- 
tions of Dr. Stokes. He has a wonderfully fresh 
way of pntting modern instances into service, as 
illustrating or enforcing the principle embodied in 
the “‘ representative fact’’ he finds in the Book of 
the Acts. The ability to do this well is rare. To 
do it well, one must look at modern history with 
less prejudice than is possible for most men. Dr. 
Stokes manages, by his illustrations, to give us his 
views on a hundred questions of the day. Whether 
we can agree with him in these views or not, it is 
only justice to say that there is no lack of perti- 
nence in the examples he cites, and plenty of cour- 
age and of candor in his statements. Looking 
through the author’s eyes, we can always see pre- 
cisely what he finds in the inspired record. He is 
perhaps too optimistic in his estimate of the danger 
from modern criticism, but here he speaks as a 
‘decided Churchman,”’ and finds a blessing in un- 
certainty from the stimulus it gives to research as 
well as the demand it makes for faith. 

There is no doubt that any intelligent Christian 
can comprehend this volume. Very few laymen 
would fail of profit from reading it. That it would 
startle many of them is likely enough, but it would 
certainly set them to thinking. Perhaps all Prot- 
estant ecclesiastical bodies might take heed to these 
words (p. 262): ‘‘ We have been too much in the 
habit of looking upon the Church of Christ as if it 
were once for all stereotyped in apostolic times, 
and as if there were nothing to be done in the liv- 
ing present save to adapt these ancient institutions 
to our modern needs.’”’ Dr. Stokes thinks the Ro- 
man Catholic Church has been wiser, in this re- 
spect, than the children of the Reformation. 

Many other points in the volume might be men- 
tioned, but enough has been said to indicate the 
character of the author’s expositions. 

M. B. Ripe. 

WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, ALLE- 
GHENY, Pa. 


Wuat ts Reauity? An Inquiry as to the Reason- 
ableness of Natural Religion and the Naturalness 
of Revealed Religion. By Francis Howe 
JOHNSON. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., 1891. 12mo, pp. xxvii., 510, $2. 


This is a learned work, of wide reading, great 
acuteness, much profundity, and of perfect temper 
and fairness. In spite of the sub-title, the bulk of 
the work is metaphysical. A test of reality is 
first sought for, and after much criticism of the 
subjective and objective methods, the test is found 
in life itself, as follows : ‘‘ The necessity of living 
the affirmation of a proposition shows that this 
proposition expresses a reality.’’ This brings us 
out of the barren wastes of speculation and intro- 
duces us to life as the supreme test of reality. 
This is a result of great practical importance, but 
truth or validity would be a better term here than 
reality. For all that such harmony with life shows 
is that we are not following a private whim, but 
have reached an independent order of some sort ; 
but the metaphysical question as to the true nature 
of that order is not touched by this consideration. 
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Probably the most determined idealist would ad- 
mit an order of manifestation quite independent, 
both of himself and of his neighbors. while denying 
the ontological reality of the various material ex- 
istences of which theoretical science speaks. 

The remainder of the speculative discussion is 
mainly devoted to maintaining the theistic posi- 
tion. Beginning with the conscious self as the 
only discoverable ‘‘ thing in itself,”’ and as known 
to us as the ‘‘ unity of being, as intelligence, and 
as cause,’’ the author aims by means of this know]- 
edge as a key to cosmic problems ‘‘ to climb from 
the knowledge of one finite reality—man—to a 
true, though limited knowledge of the Being that 
is the soul of the great sum of things’’ (p. 181). 
Of course this is the familiar argument from anal- 
ogy ; but instead of applying it in the familiar 
way, the author advances a number of obscure 
speculations about atomic, molecular, and cellular 
souls drawn from the obscurest regions of biology. 
Lewes, Cope, Haeckel, Murphy, Binet, and other 
similar authorities are drawn upon for suggestions 
which, we fear, are more fanciful than solid. 
Among the conclusions of this part are the follow- 
ing : ‘* The more intimately we become acquainted 
with cell-life, the more necessary does it seem to 
reason analogically from the human ego to the 
hypothetical cell ego’’ (p. 208). ‘‘ The human or- 
ganism is a hierarchy of beings dominated by the 
ego.’ Of these lower beings when working under 
the supervision of the ego, ‘‘ we may reasonably 
conjecture that, had they the power of reflection, 
. . . inthe moments of their highest activity they 
might conceive themselves to be inspired”’ (p. 243). 
It is doubtful if thinkers of the severer type will 
find valuable aids to faith in science of this sort. 
The author wisely calls attention to the fact that 
his main argument is independent of these biologi- 
cal speculations. 

The ‘‘ naturalness of revealed religion’’ consists 
in the fact that it constitutes an“integral part of 
the one system which, in its unity and outcome, 
was known unto God from the beginning. This, 
which is a necessary implication of the Divine fore- 
knowledge, has often been overlooked by super- 
ficial theologians. We are not to think of God’s 
revealing and redeeming work as an afterthought 
or makeshift, but rather as the perfecting and cum- 
pletion of the whole. This work also has profound 
analogies with the laws and processes of nature. 
The author finds great help in the doctrine of evo- 
lution, which, however, is only the Divine way of 
working. God is the author of variations. The 
kev to the problem of evil is found in the fact 
that ‘‘conflict’’ is the necessity of life. It is a 
matter for regret that this leaves us as far off as 
ever from seeing why the “ conflict’’ should take 
on the disastrous and destructive forms it often 
seems todo. In such cases conflict.appears to be 
overdone ; and general considerations on the neces- 
sity for struggle and conflict only exasperate by 
their inadequacy. BorvEN P. Bowne. 

Bosron UNIVERSITY. 


De BrsuiokuM SAcroruM UvLGAT#& EDITIONIS 
GRACITATE. G(UNTHER E.) A. SAALFELD, 
Ph.D. Quedlinburgi: Viewig, 1891. 8vo, pp. 
xxvi., 180, 7.50 marks. 


This is another specimen of the microscopic in- 
vestigation su characteristic of German scholarship. 
The author has brought together and arranged in 
alphabetical order not only all words of Greek 
origin used in the Vulgate version, but also all those 
which, though derived from other languages, have 
Greek terminations or affixes. He has also affixed 
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to each word citations from or references to all 
passages where it occurs, so that for the words 
cited the work serves also as a concordance to the 
Vulgate. There is given in German or Latin the 
meaning of each word, and in most instances the 
essence of Du Cange’s definition, with remarks as 
to the usage among later ecclesiastical writers. 
One cannot resist the conclusion that the author 
has pushed his citations to the furthest possible 
limit, and has classified as Greek terminations some 
that are as much Latin as Greek, which indeed 
belong to the common *‘ Aryan’’ stock. The num- 
ber of words collected, making, with definitions, 
a mass of matter covering 180 pages, illustrates 
very clearly the extent to which the Latin borrowed 
from the Greek ; the fact that patronymics nearly 
all take Greek forms being especially significant of 
the wide influence of Greek culture. Perhaps this 
is the chief value of the book. Beyond this we 
question its utility. Certainly no one whose con- 
cern is not with the veriest minutiz of the Vulgate 
will care for it. Wheu a full concordance to that 
version is compiled, this work will be helpful so 
far as it goes. Greater value than this we do not 
believe can be allowed to this latest of Professor 
Saalfeld’s works. GEORGE W. GrLMORE. 
BROOKLYN. 


Brier REVIEWS, BY THE EDITOR. 


The Life of Our Lord upon the Earth, considered 
in its historical, chronological, and geographical 
relations, by Samuel J. Andrews A new and 
wholly revised edition. (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1891, 8vo, pp. xxvii., 651, $2.50.) 
It is matter of congratulation to ministers, theo- 
logical students, Sabbath-school teachers, and 
educated persons generally, that this valuable work 
has been made accessible in a ‘‘ new and wholly 
revised edition.’’ Many inquiries have been made 
for it in the period during which it was out of 
print, and the announcement that a new edition 
was preparing was received as good news. As is 
well known the author’s original purpose was to 
deal with the life of Christ only in those relations 
which are noted upon the title-page. The Gospels 
are taken as reliable historical documents, and 
upon them the story is based without any extended 
attempt at ‘‘criticism,’’ exposition, or doctrinal 
discussion. It is an account of deeds, not of 
words, of facts and dates, not of the contents of 
discourses. Inside of these limits the book is a 
masterly presentation, and one which is especially 
valuable because of the singleness of its aim. 

The present edition contains not only a large ad- 
dition to the list of authorities on the subject, a 
table of contents, and over thirty pages of addi 
tional matter, but also an ‘‘ Oatline Harmony of 
the Gospels and Chronological Index” and seven 
new and very convenient maps. These were en- 
tirely lacking in the previous edition (fourth, 1873). 

The merit of the work is such and has always 
been acknowledged to be such, that more than a 
mention of a new and revised edition does not 
seem to be needed. To all students it is to be most 
heartily commended. 

Ethical Christianity, a Series of Sermons, by the 
Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, M.A. (New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 1892, 8vo, pp. xii., 177, 
$1.25.) An additional volume in the ‘‘ Preachers 
of the Age’’ Series, mentioned in these columns a 
month ago. There is no falling off in the charac- 
ter of the volume. The style is vigorous, pointed, 
and exceedingly direct, evidencing a man alive to 
the importance of his subject and anxious to im- 
press it upon his hearers. In exp.anation of his 


general topic the author says, ‘‘ Christianity aims 
at L yp re a particular kind of life upon earth, 
and it declares the only way in which that particu- 
lar kind of life can be realized. . . It isof 
great importance that all men should clearly under- 
stand what is the nature of that Ethical Chris- 
tianity which is the direct and inevitable fruit of 
vital union with Jesus Christ. What that Ethical 
Christianity is, this volume tries to explain.’’ 
These fourteen discourses contain much suggestive 
thought which will prove valuable to both clergy 
and laity io their various apprehension and need. 

The Divine Library of the Old Testament: Its 
origin, preservation, inspiration, and permanent 
value. Five lectures by A. F. Kirkpatrick, B.D., 
Regius Professor of Hebrew in the University of 
Cambridge and Canon of Ely Cathedral. (New 
York: Macmillan & Co., 1891, post 8vo, pp. 
xviii., 155.) This volume is one of those which 
should be most widely read by men of all shades 
of opinion, because it is to an eminent degree care- 
ful, circumspect, useful, and instructive. The 
attitude of mind which is becoming in those who 
reverently desire to know what the Word of Life 
is and contains, should be that of docile receptivity, 
not that of dogmatic eclecticism and preconcep- 
tion. The truth will prevail, whatever men may 
do, and the = way to arrive at the truth is by 
investigation. Interpretations will change in the 
future as in the past, and he is a short-sighted and 
fearful Christian who fears lest the ‘‘ critics’’ shall 
succeed in ‘‘ overthrowing’’ the Word of the living 
God. But meantime they are assuming an awful 
responsibility who allege that such is the object 
and aim of the majority of biblical scholars, and so 
place all under condemnation. 

The Battle of the Standpoint. The Old Testa- 
ment and the Higher Ctiticism, by Alfred Cave, 
D.D. (London: Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1890, 8vo, 
pp. 58.) This book is mentioned simply to call 
attention to the utterances of a conservative upon 
some points which are too often lost sight of or 
ignored. Much of the invective against the name 
‘* Higher Criticism’’ is based solely upon dense 
ignorance. To such assailants Dr. Cave’s remark 
is crushing, ‘‘‘ Higher Criticism’ does not mean 
‘ Superior Criticism,’ though so many appear to 
think it does.’’ Flings are frequently heard from 
those who assert that the special aim of ‘‘ Higher 
Criticism”’ is to pick flaws and find errors in the 
Bible. To such Dr. Cavedeals a blow between the 
eyes, when he says initalics : ‘‘ The sole object of the 
Higher Criticism is nothing else but this, the truest 
and best understanding of the Bible.’’ Such study 
“* is, of course, legitimate,’’ and is ‘‘ absolutely neces- 
“~ to any adequate understanding of the Bible.’’ 

“heat and Chaff. .A defence of verbal inspira- 
tion, by James H. Brookes. (New York and Chi- 
cago: Revell, 12mo, pp. 46, 15 cents.) It is onlv 
the character of the language of this tract which 
causes its mention. The author’s acquaintance 
with ‘‘ higher critics’? seems to have been unfor- 
tunate. He has found that ‘‘ while professing to 
be friends’ of the Bible, they are really ‘‘ false 
prophets” lacking ‘‘ common-sense,’’ who are en- 
gaged in an “‘ effort to destroy faith’’ in it by means 
of ‘‘ blasphemous and infidel assertions,’ ‘‘ idle 
dreams and empty chaff,’’ ‘‘ untrue assertions,” 
and ‘‘ false teaching.’’ They are also character- 
ized by ‘‘ irreverence,’’ ‘‘ rash intrusion,’’ a ‘‘ vain 
imagination,’’ and they are practising something 
classed with ‘‘devil’s criticism,’’ which has 
landed them in ‘‘ monstrous heresies,’’ and all this 
upon learning ‘‘ borrowed’’ from German sources, 
Thus calmly and dispassionately the author com- 
bats all those who do not see with him that “‘ ver- 
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bal inspiration”’ is ‘‘ affirmed more than two thou- 
sand times’’ in the Bible, and who do not agree 
that “‘ it is foolish to talk about a theory of inspi- 
ration,’ and who love the Bible too well to proclaim 
that *‘ one real error’’ would destroy it absolutely. 
We are sorry for the author’s infirmity of temper 
and critical short-sightedness, while we hope that 
soon he may meet some ‘“‘ higher critics’? who are 
neither fools, knaves, nor liars. 

The Bible Verified. By the Rev. Andrew W. Ar- 
chibald. With an introductory note by Professor 
Ransom B. Welch, D.D., LL.D., of Auburn Theo- 
logical Seminary. (Philadelphia: Presbyterian 
Board of Publication, 12mo, pp. 252.) Many will 
regard the title of this book as unhappy at least ; 
the thesis could be much better expressed. The 
reception of the volume has been cordial and in 
the main well-deserved, for it is a creditable per- 
formance by one who does not lay claim to the 
title of specialist, but who has evidently read 
widely and intelligently. Worthy of commenda- 
tion is the sentiment: ‘‘ A geological error [in 
Scripture]. if proved, need not unsettle our faith 
in the reliability of the Bible within the sphere of 
religion.’’ This is in bold contrast to the suicidal 
teaching of some. We do not think that the au- 
thor has well weighed his words when he makes 
the statement that ‘‘they [the inspired penmen] 
were so possessed and penetrated by the spiritual, 
that everything they wrote had weight,”’ if he 
means thereby, as the context certainly implies, 
that all their words or writing were inspired. In 
‘this connection 1 Cor. vii. 25, 40 are suggestive. 

Jeremiah : acharacter study. Hzektel : a literary 
study of his prophecy, by William G. Ballantine, 
President of Oberlin College. (New York and 
Chicago: Revell, 1892, 16mo, pp. 82, 15 cents 
each.) Two neat little pamphlets which are adapted 
to call attention in a pleasant, though forcible 
manner to the subjects discussed. 

The Early Days of My Episcopate, by the Right 


Rev. William Ingraham Kip, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


of California. (New York: Thomas Whittaker, 
1892, 12mo, pp. x., 263, $1.50.) Though the pref- 
ace of this volume is dated within the past year, 
the text was composed over thirty years ago. The 
title indicates the contents in a general way ; for 
besides being autobiographical the book possesses 
value as an outline of a portion of the early history 
of the Episcopal Church on the Pacific Coast. It 
contains also pen-pictures of the various phases of 
life witnessed by the author in the years 1855-60, 
at which latter date the manuscript was finished. 
It is not necessary to comment upon the narrative, 
for its interest is such that the mention of the title 
is enough to draw the attention of a wide circle of 
readers to the book. 

The Church Psalter. One hundred and four 
Psalms arranged under subjects for responsive 
reading, by Henry Van Dyke, D.D., Pastor of the 
Brick Presbyterian Church, New York. (New 
York: Charles E. Merrill & Co., 1891, 8vo, pp. 
xiv., 127.) It is scarcely possible to criticise this 
volume as a book, for in external form it is as 
nearly perfect as any book can well be. The type 
is large and clear, the paper excellent, and the im- 
pression as good as either. The responsive read- 
ings consist of entire verses instead of the frequent 
** mutilation or mosaic-work,’’ which so often de- 
stroy both sense and beauty. The division under 
subjects is excellent, though it is not obtruded 
upon the eye unduly. ‘‘ An Order of Common 
Worship”’ is prefixed, which is admirable. The 
entire book is worthy of the eminent good sense 
and good taste of the compiler. 
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The Symmetry of Life, an address to young men, 
by the Right Rev. Phillips Brooks, D.D., Bishop 
of the Diocese of Massachusetts. (New York : 
Dutton & Co., 1892, 12mo, pp. 32, 25 cents.) A 
handsome little pamphlet containing a sermon on 
the text, Rev. xxi. 16. It is taken from the ‘‘ Sec- 
ond Series’? of sermons, and should be widely 
read. The symmetry presented is that of 
‘‘length,’’ self-development, and definiteness of 
aim ; “‘ breadth,’ sympathy, and help ; “‘ height,’’ 
a Godward movement, and aspiration. 

The Question of Silver, comprising a brief sum- 
mary of legislation in the United States, together 
with a practical analysis of the present situation, 
and of the arguments of the advocates of unlimited 
silver coinage, by Luis R. Hhiich, of Colorado. 
(New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1892, 8vo, pp. 
115, 75 cents.) While this book does not come 
under the head of religious literature, it does not 
belong entirely in the realm of politics or eco- 
nomics. There is in it a question of national as 
well as personal morality which every patriotic 
citizen ought to consider. It is on account of this 
moral element that it is considered incumbent upon 
the editor to do more than pass it by with mere 
mention. The author’s style is plain, lucid, and 
pointed, and his conclusions are those which a 
strict morality indorses and inculcates. 


BRIEF MENTION. 


Preacher and Teacher, a sketch of the life of 
Thomas Rambaut, D.D., LL.D., by Norman Fra, 
D.D. (New York: Fords, Heward & Hulbert, 
1892, 12mo, pp. 107, $1.) A short but loving trib- 
ute to a man of great worth and energy in the 
causes of his denomination and of education. 


Steps to Christ, by Mrs. H. G. White. (Chicago 
and New York: F. H. Revell Go., 1892, 12mo, 
pp. 158, 75 cents.) Excellent; pious without 
being pietistical. 


The Unseen Friend, by Lucy Tarcom. (Boston 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1892, 
12mo, pp. xi., 217, $1.) A delightful book, both 
externally and internally ; full of tender expression 
and suggestive thought. 


Jesus in the Vedas ; or, the testimony of Hindu 
Scriptures in corroboration of the rudiments of 
Christian doctrine, by a native Indian missionary. 
(New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co., 1892, 12mo, 
pp. 61.) We confess our lack of sympathy with 
or appreciation of the thesis of this title, and an 
examination of the text has failed to restore either 
feeling. 


One Hundred Theses on the Foundations of Hu- 
man Knowledge, by Merwin-Marie Snell. (Wash- 
ington, D. C.: published by the author, 1891, 8vo, 
pp. 42.) Philosophical fundamentals from the 
standpoint of a member of the Roman Church ; 
bearing the imprimatur of Archbishop Gibbons. 


** Substantialism.’’ The philosophy of A. Wil- 
ford Hall examined, by John A. Graves. (Wash- 
ington: Terry Bros., 1891, 8vo, pp. 75.) 


School end Parish Hymnal. With tunes. Com- 
piled and edited by the Rev. J. F. Ohl. (Phila- 
delphia : G. W. Frederick, 1892, sq. 8vo, pp. 312.) 
Two hundred and eighty-cight hymns. 


School and Parish Service Book, being the order 
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of matins and vespers of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church. With music. Edited by the Rev. J. F. 
Ohi. (Philadelphia: G. W. Frederick, 1892, sq. 
8vo, pp. 151.) 


SYNOPSES OF ae FROM PERIODI- 


The New World is the name of a new quarterly 
review of religion, ethics, and theology edited by 
Charles Carroll Everett, Crawford Howell Toy, 
Orello Cone, and Nicholas Paine Gilman, and 
published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
An introductory note by the editors indicates the 
scope and character of the review. All progressive 
and scientific thought in religion is welcome, irre- 
spective of the particular denominational formula 
with which it may stand connected ; the band of 
unity is its progressive and scientific character. 
Problems in philosophy, ethics, and politics will 
be discussed, though in their relation to religion 
rather than in their specifically metaphysical or 
ethical or political quality. One fourth of the two 
hundred pages will be occupied by reviews of cur- 
rent religious literature. Co-operation of foreign 
scholars has been secured. Of this very inviting 
plan the present first volume is a happy realiza- 
tion. 

The opening article, by Lyman Abbott, ‘‘ The 
Evolution of Christianity,” is, it would seem from 
a foot-note on the first page, a kind of summary 
of a forthcoming volume on the same subject by 
the author, and that circumstance explains the 
structure of the article, which is just a trifle me- 
chanical. The definitions of evolution and religion 
such as accepted by the author are placed over 
against each other, and the one is then applied to 
the other for the purpose of showing that the belief 
in the Christian religion as a Divine life is not in- 
consistent with the idea that it is an evolution. 
In the details of this application there are many 
striking points strikingly put. The dogma and the 
creed are not thrown to the wind, but their true 
character becomes visible in the light of evolution, 
for ‘‘ the fundamental difficulty about all attempts 
to define truth in a creed is that truth is infinite 
and, therefore, transcends all definition. As soon 
xs humanity understands the creed the creed ceases 
to be to humanity the whole truth, because there 
is truth yet beyond not confined within the creed.”’ 
And ‘‘ the fundamental difficulty in all attempts 
to reduce truth to dogma is that they are attempts 
to reveal truth without imparting life. But truth 
cannot be revealed except as life is imparted, for 
we can know only as welive.’’ Norare the claims 
of the Bible to be an inspired revelation from God 
in any way denied, but from a substitute for 
thought the Bible is made a spur to thinking. ‘‘It 
reveals truth not by making it so plain that men 
need not study, but by making it so fascinating 
that study they must.’’ 

In perfect harmony with this article by Lyman 
Abbott stands another by J. G. Schurman, ‘‘ The 
Future of Liberal Religion in America.’’ Perhaps 
the harmony is a little too intimate. There occur 
in the latter article, especially among the introduc- 
tory remarks, now and then points which almost 
impress the reader as if they were repetitions from 
the former. As soon, however, as the author 
reaches his subject proper, the freshness and vivac- 
ity of his views are in full swing. After showing 
how religious life, as a process, passes from 
credulity to doubt, and from doubt to faith, and 
how religion, as. a product, develops from cult to 
dogma, and from dogma to spirit, he characterizes 


the Roman Catholic Church as irrevocably com- 
mitted to the religion of dogma, while Protestant- 
ism by its very principle is led on from that dog- 
matic apprehension: of religion which it received 
from the Church of Rome to the religion of spirit. 
The general course of this development in America 
is indicated, and the author then concludes by 
noting some of the most prominent traits of this 
spiritual religion. It will maintain a social organi- 
zation, for the Church is rooted in the nature of 
things, but it will not need the form of a unique 
or separate sect ; on the contrary, it will make its 
home with any of the religious bodies which recog- 
nize it, and probably more and more become the 
condition and criterion of church-membership. It 
will not only be theistic, but Christian in the true 
sense of the word, but the function of the Bible and 
the Church will be merely educative, and the con- 
ception of authority in religion will be very much 
modified, if not altogether abandoned. 

To these two articles corresponds a third one as 
their criticism, ‘‘The New Orthodoxy,’’ by Ed- 
ward H. Hall. It is not directed particularly 
against that form of modern theology which is rep- 
resented by the two above articles and based on 
the idea of evolution, but against that theological 
movement in toto which strives to effect a recon- 
ciliation between the Christian dogmas and the re- 
sults of modern science. Itsstandpoint is indicated 
by some lines found toward the close: ‘‘ Mean- 
while, let us welcome those half-way recognitions 
of the higher criticism as harbingers of the day 
when theology shall be placed frankly where it 
belongs, side by side with its sister sciences whose 
sole interest is the pursuit of truth,’’ and its pro- 
tests refer to the incompleteness or halfness which 
characterizes all the dealings of that movement. 
Higher criticism, it complains, is cordially recog- 
nized as the necessary method, but its resulis are 
accepted only with restrictions. Now, a Bible 
critic is g or bad according to the soundness of 
his scholarship and the honesty with which he uses 
it, not according to the results he reaches. Why, 
then, are the decisions of those critics with respect 
to the Old Testament frankly accepted, while their 
decisions with respect to the New Testament are 
flatly rejected or treated with the gravest distrust ? 
Why are the creeds of modern times willingly set 
aside as something repulsive to modern conscious- 
ness, while the creeds of olden times, the cecumen- 
ical creeds, are zealously guarded as a thing in- 
violable? Why are the realities, as, for instance, 
inspiration, with all that it involves, given up, 
though the names are still retained 2? Nevertheless, 
the article is not altogether without an arrow 
pointed directly against the theology of the two 
above essays. ‘‘ The doctrine of evolution,’’ says 
Lyman Abbott, ‘‘ makes no attempt whatever to 
explain the nature or origin of life. It is concerned 
not with the origin but with the phenomena of life. 
It sees the forces resident in the phenomena, but it 
throws light on the question how they came’ 
there.’”’ To this Edward H. Hall answers: ‘* An 
evolution which confines itself to what happened 
after Jesus came into the world, and after the Chris- 
tian religion was born, may be an edifving pulpit 
hypothesis, but it has no more to do with tbe scien- 
tific theory of evolution than with the Buddhist 
theory of Nirvana. However gingerly theologians 
may apply this doctrine for their own purposes, the 
intelligent believer in it will refuse to recognize it at 
all, if not in its full scope.’”’ It should be added, 
however, that though the article is written in a 
rather sarcastical style, it is of good spirit and well 
worth pondering. 
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HARPER’s MAGAZINE for May opens with the first chapters 
of a characteristic New England novel, ‘‘Jane Field,” by 
Mary E, Wilkins. The frontispiece and other illustrations of 
the story are from drawings by W. T. Smedley. An important 
literary feature of the number is an article by Anne Thackeray 
Ritchie on ** Robert and Elizabeth Barrett Browning,” relat- 
ing many interesting personal reminiscences of the two emi- 
nent poets. Portraits are given of Mr. and Mrs, Browning and 
of their friend Mr, Milsand, also a view of the tomb of Mrs. 
Browning in Florence. Lieutenant-Colonel Exner, an officer 
in the German service, contributes a timely article on ‘‘ The 
German Army of To-Day,’’ which is effectively illustrated by 
T, de Thulstrup. Julian Ralph, continuing his valuable series 
of papers on the great Northwest, gives a strikingly interesting 
description of ‘* The Dakotas,” their peculiarities of situation, 
soil, and climate, their inhabitants and resources, and their 
outlook for the future. The fourth of the deservedly popular 
series of Danube papers, *‘ From the Black Forest to the 
Black Sea,” is written by F. D. Millet, and beautifully illus- 
trated by Alfred Parsons and Mr. Millet, Anna C. Brackett 
writes a trenchant and valuable article on ‘* The Private School 
for Girls ;*’ and Eugene Lawrence contributes a short histor- 
ical paper on “* Amerigo Vespucci.”’ The fiction of the number 
embraces, besides Miss Wilkins’s story, the third instalment of 
Mr. Howells’s novel, ‘‘ The World of Chance ;” a humorous 
story, entitled ‘“‘ The Courtship of Jessekiah Brown,” by Ruth 
McEnery Stuart, with an illustration by A, B. Frost; and 
another French-Canadian dialect story, ** Malouin,”’ by Wil- 
liam McLennan, illustrated by C. 8. Reinhart. There are poems 
by William Sharp, W. D. Howells, Charles G. D. Roberts, 
John B. Tabb, and W. P. Preble, Jr. The Editor's Easy Chair 
and Editor’s Study are conducted as usual by George William 
Curtis and Charles Dudley Warner ; and the Editor’s Drawer 
is opened with an introductory story, ‘* Little Mordica at the 
Bar,” by Thomas Nelson Page. 

Tue contents of the CenruRY MaGaAztIne for May are as 
follows: Portrait of Christopher Columbus, engraved by T. 
Johnson, frontispiece ; ‘‘On a Portrait of Columbus,’ George 
E. Woodberry ; ‘*Thomas Couture,’ George P. A. Healy ; 
“ Because ft is the Spring,’’ Louise Chandler Moulton ; ‘* Coast 
and Inland Yachting,’ Frederick W. Pangborn; “A Gra 
Jacket,” Thomas Nelson Page ; ‘*It so Chanced,” Edith . 
Thomas ; ‘‘ Love’s Horizon,” Maurice Thompson ; ‘“ Charac- 
teristics,’ VI., S. Weir Mitchell, M.D.; ‘Ol Pap’s Flaxen”™ 
(conclusion). Hamlin Garland; ‘ Luini’ (Italian Old Mas- 
ters), W. J. Stillman, note and engraving by T. Col. ; ** Home- 
steads of the Blue-Grass,”’ James Lane Allen: “* An After- 
Dinner Nap,” painted by J. H. Dolph ; ‘* Captain. my Cap- 
tain!” Wolcott Balestier ; ‘‘ Books and Seasons,’’ Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich ; ‘‘ Architecture at the World’s Columbian 
Exposition,” Henry Van Brunt; ‘‘ Hast Thou Heard the 
Nightingale ?” Richard Watson Gilder; ‘* The Flagellants,”’ 
painted by Carl Marr ; ‘Carl Marr, J. H. Dolph and Herbert 
Adams,”’ W. Lewis Fraser ; ‘* Altar and Idol,’ Julian Haw- 
thorne ; ‘‘Poems’? Herman Melville, with an introduction 
by Arthur Stedman ; ‘‘ The Chosen Valley,” I. Mary Hallock 
Foote ; ‘‘ Three Sonnets,” William Prescott Foster; ‘ Por- 
trait Bust,’ modelled by Herbert Adams; ‘Christopher 
Columbus, I.: The mg in which he Lived,’ Emilio Castelar ; 
** A Sea Ghost,’ Frank Dempster Sherman ; “* The Naulahka: 
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A Story of West and East,’* Rudyard aes and Wolcott 
Balestier ; ‘‘The Nature and Elements of Poetry, LII.: Crea- 
tion and Self-Expression,’’ Edmund Clarence Stedman. 


THE contents of ScrrIBNER'’s MAGAZINE for May are: “ Un- 
ter den Linden,” frontispiece, drawn by F. Stahl, engraved 
by H. W. Peckwell ; “‘ The Children of the Poor,’’ by Jacob 
A. Riis (the second article in the series on “The Poor in 
Great Cities’), drawings by V. Pérard and Irving R. Wiles, 
—— by Pettit, Kruell, Del‘Orme, Andrew and Chadwick; 
“The Reflections of a Married Man” (chapters vii.-viii.), by 
Robert Grant, to be concluded in the June number; “ Rapid 
Transit in Cities: 1., The Problem,’ by Thomas Curtis Clarke ; 
(a second article, on the Solution of the Problem, in the June 
number), drawings by Childe Hassam, en raving by Witte ; 
‘* Mirrored Music,"’ by Charles Henry Liiders ; * Unter den 
Linden,” by Paul Lindau ; (the fifth article in the series on 
“The Great Streets of the World’’), drawings by F. Stahl, 
engraving by C. I. Butler, E. Clément, E. H. Del’Orme, 
and Schussler ; ‘‘The Wrecker’’ (chapter xxii.), by Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson and Lloyd Osbourne (begun in August, 
1891—to be continued), with a full-page illustration by W. L. 
Metcalf ; ‘Sea and Land,” by N 8 Shaler, drawings by 
Harry Fenn and VY. Pérard, engraving by Witte, C. I. Butler, 
Van Ness and George Del’Orme ; ‘In Egypt,” by Benjamin 
Paul Blood ; ‘Paris Theatres and Concerts : IV., Theatre- 
Going Habits, the Café Chantant, Symphony Concerts and 
Criticism,” by William F. Apthorp (concluding paper), draw- 
ing by J. Reich, engraving by Kruell ; ‘* Fra-ce Adorée,” by 
Ida M. Tarbell ; ‘‘ Historic Moments: The First News Mes- 
sage by Telegraph,” by John W. Kirk. 


Mr, ScuppEr should be congratulated on his success in ob- 
taining for THE ATLANTIC the brilliant correspondence of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson and Thoreau, which occupies the first 
yan in the issue forthe month of May. The letters are edited 

Mr. F. B. Sanborn, of Concord, and they give characteristic 
impses of the life, physical, mental, and spiritual, of the two 
riends during ‘‘ the ‘ Dial’ period,” as the editor calls it—in 
other words, 1843. A fit companion-piece to these letters is 
the Roman Journals of Severn, the friend of Keats, which 
give quite a thrilling picture of the events preceding the fall of 
Papal Rome. These papers are edited by William Sharp. 
Apropos of Rome, Harriet Waters Preston and Louise Dodge 
contribute the first of a series of articles on ‘* Private Life in 
Ancient Rome,” and Mr. Crawford continues his Italian serial, 
“Don Orsino.”” The short story of the number, with the odd 
title “ A Cathedral Courtship.” is furnished by Kate Douglas 
Wiggin. Two unsigned articles will attract attention for their 
cleverness, the first being ‘* A Plea for Seriousness,”’ the second 
“The Slaying of the Gerrymander,” a keen thrust at this 
political monster. Two papers remain, which are more than 
usually valuable : Professor J. J. Greenough’s article, ** The 
Present Requirements for Admission to Harvard College,”’ and 
David Dodge’s semi-historical view of ‘‘ Home Scenes at the 
Fall of the Confederacy,*’ A few other papers, some poetry, 
and reviews, including of course the inevitable criticism of 
Mrs, Ward’s “ David Grieve,” and Hardy’s “Tess of the 
D’Ubervilles,”’ complete a strong number of this standard 
magazine. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


THE contents of Lrppincorr’s for May are: “‘The Golden 
Fleece,” Julian Hawthorne; “The Travelling Correspond- 
ent” (Journalist Series), W. J. C. Meighan; “‘My Persian 
Prayer-Rug”’ (a poem), Anne Reeve Aldrich; “An Inter- 
cepted Heiress” (illustrated), Frederic M. Bird ; ‘‘ Dovetail” 
(a poem), M. F, W.; ‘* Personal Economics in Our Colleges,” 
Floyd B, Wilson ; ‘* Wakening” (a em), Charles Washing- 
ton Coleman ; ‘“‘ Bicycling” (Athletic Series), Thomas Stevens; 
“The Friends,” Emma B. Kaufman ; “In Extremis” (a poem) 
Louise Chandler Moulton; ‘ Walt Whitman,’ William 8. 
Walsh; “Walt Whitman,” William H, Garrison ; ‘ Reflec- 
tions,’’ Alice Wellington Rollins ; ‘‘ The Violin for Ladies,” 
J. Y, Taylor; “Sunflowers” ‘a poem), William H. Hayne ; 
‘** James Mathew Barrie,’ Louise Chandler Moulton ; ‘“* After- 
Dinner Botany,” Philemon Hemsley ; *‘ As It Seems;” “ With 
the Wits”’ (illustrated by leading artists). 


ConTENTs of the Cosmopo.iTaNn for May : Frontispiece— 
James Russell Lowell; “*The Nobler Lover,” poem, illus- 
trated, James Russell Lowell ; ‘‘ Sevillian Vignettes,” illus- 
trated, Marion Wilcox; ‘‘An Only Son,” illustrated, Ger- 
ttude Smith; “Two Visits to the Lapps,”’ illustrated, 
Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen: ‘‘When Through Feast-Litten 
Halls,” poem, illustrated, John Hay ; ‘* King Henri Christo- 

he,”’ I., illustrated, Luther G. Billings; “In the Spring 

ields,”’ poem, William W. Campbell ; ‘‘At the Brewery, ° 
illustrated, Hamlin Garland ; ‘“* Wolcott Balestier,” illustrated, 
Henry James ; ‘* School, College and Library,” Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson; ‘Hope,’ poem, dgar Fawcett; 
- Mechanical Flight,” 8. P. Langley, Secretary Smithsonian 
Institute ; ** Art,” poem, Lilla Cabot Perry ; ‘* The Passing of 
Sister Barsett,”’ illustrated, Sarah Orne Jewett; “‘ The Merit 
System in Government Appointments,’ Theodore Roosevelt ; 
“Simian Speech and Simian Thought,” illustrated, Richard 
L. Garner; ‘‘ Politics of the Russian Famine,’ Murat Hal- 
stead ; “ Falstaff’s Song,”’ poem, music by Dudley Buck, Ed- 
mund Clarence Stedman; “Certain American Essayists,” 
Brander Matthews; * Asaph,” illustrated, Frank R. Stock- 
ton; “ Where Shall Polly po to School ?’ Edward Everett 
Hale ; ‘‘ Evening Dress,” a farce, illustrated, W. D. Howells. 
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The Study of Social Science in Theologi- 
cal Seminaries. 
W. F. BLACKMAN. 
The Common Origin ‘of Man. 
. Epwarp M. Dreems, A.M, 
Eternity of Matter and Evolution. 
Prof. T. G. CARPENTER. 


The Gospels. 
Joun H. MITCHELL. 
Ex-President Noah Porter. 
Rt. Rev. Greeory T. BEDELL. 


THE CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
London, April, 1892. 


Primitive Teaching on Confirmation and 
its Relation to Holy Baptism. 

London Past and Present. 

Sir Thomas More. 

Theology and Morality in Modern Fiction. 

The Historical Works of Eusebius. 

The Ascension and Heavenly Priesthood, 

Goulburn’s Life of Burgon, 

The Last Days of Paganism. 

Elizabethan L —. 

The Church of England and the True Rule 
of Faith. 


CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN REVIEW. 
Nashviile, Tenn., April, 1892. 


The Theological School a Practical Insti- 
tution. 
Rev. Prof. Davip D. DEMAREST. 
Sowing and Reaping. 
S. R. CHADICK. 
The Fatherhood of God. 
ALONZO PEARSON. 
God's —_ Concerning that ‘* Certain 
Definite Number.” 
v. E. P. HENDERSON. 
Christ and His Rivals. 
v. J. D. Goup. 


Watchman, What of the Right ? 
Rev. J. C. Proving, D.D. 
Government and Liturgy of the Early 
Church. 
Rev. Prof. J. D. Krrxpatrick, D.D. 
An Analysis of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
Rev. James E. Ropeers, D.D. 
The Presbytery and its Functions 
Rev J. G. Parton. 
Rev. W. T. FERGUSON. 
Studies in the Working of the Jury Sys- 
tem NO. MILLER McKEE. 
Relation of the Pastor to Public Interests. 
Rev. A. H. Stephens. 
The Trinity. 
B. F. BroKHEAD. 


THE EXPOSITORY TIMES. 
Edinburgh and London, April, 1892. 


Studies in ‘t Paradise Lost.” 
Mary -A. Woops. 
The Divine oe of the Old Testament. 
Prof. A. B Davipson, LL.D. 

Mr. Gore on the Taearnation 
Prof. JAMES IVERACH. 
Some Difiicult “Paenages in St. Paul’s 


Epistles, 
Rev. Prof. AGAR BEET, D.D. 
Haran in very Early Times. 
W. Tay Lor Smitu, B.A. 


GOOD WORDS. 
London, April, 1892. 


The One Good Guest. Chaps VI.-X. 
. L. B. WaALForp. 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon. 
Rev. NEwMAN Hatt, LL.B. 
Felis Catus, Esq. 
NaTHAN LoCcHABER. 
On and Off the Rank. 
A. R. BucKLAND, M.A. 


Rev 
The Place of the gina 
Mayor C. R. Conver, D.C.L., LL.D. 
The Harvest of the Sea. 


ARTHUR L. SALMON. 
About Amsterdam. 
W. OvuTRAM TRISTRAM, 
The Moon. 


Sir R. 8. Baty, LL.D., F.R.S. 
The Old Homestead. 
WILLIAM SAVAGE. 
Chaps. VII.-VIII. 
HELEN SHIPTON. 


Alston Crucis. 


HOMILETIC REVIEW, 
New York, London, Toronto, April, 1892. 


Is the Higher Criticism Scientific ? 
Prof. Francis Brown, D.D. 
Imago Dei. 
Rt. Rev. RoBErT BAutearniE, D.D. 
The Temper of Abelard. 
Prof, Jesse B. Tuomas, D.D. 
The Praise of the Sanctuary. 
Wituiam M. Taytor, D.D. 
Clerical Authors. 
Prof. THEoporE W. Hunt, Ph.D., Litt.D. 


METHODIST REVIEW. (BI-MONTHLY.) 
New York and Cincinnati, May-June,1892. 


Hell. 
Bishop Joun P. Newman, DD., LL.D. 
Bishop Hurst’s — 
Rev. H. A. Burrz, D D. 
Our Special Legislation on Amusements. 
Rev. G. P. Marns, D.D. 
The Character of Hamlet. 
Prof. D. DorcuEsTER, JR. 
— Seizure ; or, The i of Plagiar- 


v. J. M. Driver. 
Alfred Griffith. 
Congregationalism versus Our Episcopacy. 


Rev. C. A. CRANE. 
The Church and the World. 


THE MISSIONARY REVIEW. 
London, New York, Toronto, April, 1892. 


A Generation of Christian Progress in 
India. Rev. JAMES JOHNSTON, F.S.S. 
Henry Martyn. 
Rev. JOHN RuTHERFORD, A.M., B.D. 
Motives of Missions among the Heathen. 
Rev. Henry E. Rogtns, D.D , 
An Uncanonical Missionary in Palestine. 
Rey. J. K. Winson. 
A Thirteen Months’ Bishop. 
Rev. C. HW. Mackrinpeg, M.A, D.D. 
Are Mission-Converts a Failure ? 
Rey. C. C. STARBUCK. 
Sunday-schools in India. 
Rev. James L. Putiuies, D.D. 
The Great Pentecost in North India. 
Rev. Henry Manse, D.D. 
The Quick Baptism of North India Mis- 
sionaries. Rey. T. J. Scott, D.D. 
Hindu Puritan Reform. 
Rev. F. L. NEELD. 


THE NEW WORLD. (QUARTERLY.) 
Boston, April, 1892. 


The Evolution of Christianity. 
LyMAN ABBOTT. 
The Historic and the Ideal Christ. 
CHARLES CARROLL EVERETT. 
The Future of Liberal Religion in Ameri- 
ca. J. G. SCHURMAN. 
The Common, the Commonplace, and the 
Romantic. 
WILLIAM ROUNSEVILLE ALGER. 
Abraham Kuenen. 
CrawFrorp HowEg.. Toy. 
The Theistic Evolution of Buddhism. 
J. ESTLIn CARPENTER. 
‘* Between the Testaments.” 


Tuomas R. SLICER. 
The New Orthodoxy. 
Epwarp H. HALL. 
Theological Aspects of the Philosophy of 
Thomas Hill Green. 
CHares B. UPTON. 


THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT 
STUDENT. 
Hartford, Conn., April, 1892. 
Cheyne's _ ton Lecture on the Psalter. 


. Epwarp L. Curtis, Ph.D. 


Channiniabdien of the Jewish Race. 
Rev. THomas Prype, M.A. 





Rev. J. A. McCautey, D.D. 
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Aleppo to Baghdad. 
” boule Francis Harper, Ph.D. 
Shakespeare and the Bible. I. 
Rev. GrorcE S. GooDsPEED. 
A Sermon of the Eighth Century, B.C. 
Re W. C. Meyer. 
The Founding of the Christian Church. 
CLYDE W. Votaw. 
OUR DAY. 
Boston and Chicago, April, 1892. 
Signs of the Times in New Japan. 
Prof. M. IcHTHARA. 
World’s Congress Auxiliary of the Colum- 
bian Exposition. 
Rev. Joun Henry Barrows, D D. 
Treaty Relations of Japan with America. 
J. L. ATKINSON. 
Boston Monday Lectures. 
JOSEPH COOK. 


THE PREACHER’S MAGAZINE. 
London, April, 1892. 
Present-Day Preaching. 
DoNnALD FRasER, D.D. 
Every Precious Thing. 
Rev. Mark Guy PEaRsE. 
“The Mills of God.” Rev. R. C. CowE.. 
The Epistles to the Hebrews. 
Prof. G. G. Frinpuay, B.A. 
Homiletics. 
Rev. S. OLtver. 
JoHn Epwanrps. 
Rev. ArTuuR E. GREGORY. 
Rev. A. Kineman Nort. 
Rev. W. Tyson. 
Rev. S. Pearson, M.A. 
Rev. J. M. SHERWOOD. 
CHARLES BRADLEY. 
The Unpardonable Sin. 
Rev. HERBERT WINDROSS 


THE PRESBYTERIAN AND REFORMED 
REVIEW. (QUARTERLY.) 
Philadelphia, April, 1892. 

Recent Dogmatic Thought in the Nether- 

lands HERMAN aig 

Mieedecuees of Isaiah XL.-LXV 

WILLIAM evan GREEN. 
oy the Ultimate Test of Canon- 
W. M. McPHEETERs. 


ETHELBERT D. WARFIELD. 


MONTHLY BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THEOLOGICAL AND 
RELIGIOUS LITERATURE. 


{Any of these books may be ordered through the Christian 


Literature Co.] 


Abbott, Ezra, Peabody, Andrew P., and Lightfoot, Bish- 
op. The Fourth Gospel. Evidences External and Internal 
(Republication.) New 
vi., 171, 8vo, $1.50. 


of its Johannean Authorship. 
York : Scribners, 1892. Pp. 


Alberti Magni, Ratisbonensis episcopi, opera omnia, 
unensi religiose castigata, et pro — 
ibus ad fidem V ulgate versionis accuratiorumque Patrolo; 
textaum revocata, auctaque B. Alberti vita ac bibliograp ia 
Quétif et Echard exaratis, etiam revisa_ et 
locupletata cura ac labore Augusti Borgnet. Vol. VII.-XIII. 
.; volumen octavum : 


ex editione Lug 


operum a PP. 


Volumen septimum : Ethicorum, lib. 
Politicorum ib. VIII.; volumen nonum : 
ium, pars prima ; 
pars altera : 


XXVI. (pars altera, XII.-XXVI.); 
tertium: Sermones. Paris: 
707, 687, 669, 860, 8vo. 


Allan, W. G. The Monks of Melrose : Lectures on Early 
Thin, 1892. 


Border "“Gheveh History. Edinburgh : 
16mo, 2s. 6d. 


Ambrosi, a. Vita, viaggi, e predicazione dell’ Apostolo 
: Milano: tip. Eusebiana, 1892. Pp. xvii., 


8. Pietro. Vol. 
, Svo. 


aah John M. Mercy: its Place in the Divine Gov- 


volumen decimum: Parvorum naturalium, 
volumen undecimam : Animalium, lib. XXVI. 
(pars prior, peo ); volumen duodecimum : Animalium, lib. 
volumen decimum- 
Vivés, 1891. 


LITERARY DEPARTMENT. 


Deacon versus Trustee. Joun Fox. 
Wilful Desertion a Ground of Divorce. 
SamvuEL T. LowRiE. 
Notes on Current Topics. 
ILLIAM G. T. SHEDD. 
The Final Report of the Revision Commit- 
tee. BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD. 
Charies Augustus Aiken. 
BENJAMIN B. WARFIFLD. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN QUARTERLY. 


(Richmond, Va., April, 1892.) 


Inspiration and the Doctrine of Grace. 
Rosert Watts, D.D., LL.D. 
— Calvinism of Wesleyan The- 
Witiiam P. McCorke. 
Method of . i Education. 
D. Wrruerspoon, D.D., LL.D. 
Scientific Study of Prayer. 
. dD. ARMSTRONG, D.D., LL.D. 
John W icklift 
EruEe.bert D. WarFIELD, LL.D. 
The Origin of the Visible Church. 
SamvuE. J. Barrp, D.D. 


THE REFORMED QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
Philadelphia, April, 1892. 
Christ’ : Miracles in Relation to his Per- 


sonality. 
Rev. E. V. Gerhart, D.D., LL.D. 
Calvin at Home. 
Prof. Pattie Scuarr, D.D., LL.D 
Did Christ Suffer in His Divine Nature ? 
Rev. Corn. R. Lanz, D.D , Ph.D. 
The United Presbyterians of Scotland and 
their Service Book. 
Rev. WILLIAM FREDERICK FABER. 
Can Our Present Method of Placing Pas- 
tors be Improved ? 
Rev. A. E. Truxa, A.M. 
The Anglo-Catholic Movement. 
Rev. J. A. FAULKNER. 
The Coming Ideal Church. 
Rev. A. A. PFANSTIEHL. 
Mrs. T. C. Porter. 


THE REVIEW OF THE CHURCHES. 
London, April, 1892. 
Dr. Donald Fraser. 


Simon Bar-Jona. 


Dr. OswaLD DyKzEs, 


Pp. xci., 606, 8vo, 






The Progress of the Churches. 
Archdeacon FARRAR. 
Dr. MACKENNAL, 
Dr. CLIFFORD. 
Mr. Buntina. 
The Education of the Blind. 
Archdeacon FARRAR. 
The Inspiration of the Old Testament and 
the Higher Criticism. 
Rev. Principal Cave, B.A.,D.D. 
Rev. Prof W. T. Davison, MA. 
Mr. F. R. Horton, M.A. 


THE THINKER. 


London, April, 1892. 


Canon Driver and the Old Testament. 
Rey. C. A. Cooks, M.A. 
Christianity and Greek Philosophy. 
Rev. T. B. Kirparrick, B.D. 
Crisis Cheyniana 
Rey. G. H. Gwinuiam, M.A. 
Reply to Mr. Gwilliam. 
Rev. Prof. T. K. Coryng, D.D. 
Friendly Replies to Critics. 
Rev. Prof. T. K. Cuzyne, D.D. 
The Engrafted Word. 
Rev. I. Wiiuicock, B.D. 
Rev. B. C. Corrtn, M.A. 
The Ancient Name of God. 
Rev. W. H. Lowe, M.A. 
The Sign Promised to Ahaz. 
Rev. F. H. Woops, B.D. 
What Mistakes are there in the Bible ? 
Rev. J. J. Lias, M.A. 


THE TREASURY. 
New York and London, April, 1892. 


White Robes. Sermon. 
Rev. GEORGE FosTER PRENTISS. 
Eagle Nurture. Sermon. 
Rev. J Werstsy EARNSHAW. 
He is Risen. Sermon. 
Rev. Gerarp B. F. HALLock. 
The Lacking Quality of Success. 
JOSEPH PaRKER, D.D. 
Essentials of the Curriculum 
President B. P. RayMonp. 
Rev. George Foster a 


. E. Norton, Esq. 
Dr. Horace Bushnell. 
Rev. THEODORE L. Cuyier. D.D. 


Post-Nicene Fathers of the Christian Church. Second se- 
ries, Vol. IV. General editors, Drs. Schaff and Wace). New 
York: Christian =a Co.; 
3.00. 


London: Parker, 1892. 


Atheismus, Der, ein Gegner der Wissenschaft und Ver- 


114, 12mo, 50 cts. 


Parvorum natural- 


8vo, 7.50 mk, 
Pp. 694, 860, 696, 


Mayer, 1892. 


nunft. Leipzig: Spohr, 1892. Pp. 44, 8vo, 60 pf. 


Atkins, Frederick A. (ed.) Bible Difficulties and How to 
Meet Them. A symposium. New York: Revell, 1892. Pp. 


Aymonier, E. Les Tchames et leurs religions. Paris: 
Leroux, 1892. Pp. 111, 8vo. 


Bachmann, Johs., Dr. Priiparationen zu den Kleinen 
Propheten. Analyse, gg Disposition. 
er § anja. Berlin : 
1-7, 4.80 mk.) [Also Completed. ] Praeparation und Kom- 
mentar zu den Psalmen, mit genauen Analysen und getrener 
Uebersetzung fiir Gymnasiasten, Studirende und Candi- 
daten herausgegeben. Berlin : 


7. Heft. 
Pp. 41, 8vo, 80 pf. (Hefte 


Schneider, 1892. Pp. 504, 


Baedeker, K. (ed.). Egypt. Handbook for Travellers. Part 
second : Upper Egypt, with Nubia as far as the second cat- 


aract and the Western Ouses. With 11 maps and 26 plans. 


Pp. 86, 365, 12mo, 10 mk., 


Leipzig: Baedeker; New York: 
.00. 


Scribner. Pp. xxxviii., 


Bagge, F. W. Apostlerne Peters | oy Judas’s ‘Breve. In- 


Pp. vi., 323, 8vo, 4 


dledede, oversatte : 2 forklarede. 
r. 


2. Oplage. Steen, 1892. 


Baron, D. The Jewish Problem : its Solution. or, Israel, 


Present and Future. 


Introduction by Rev. Arthur T. Pier- 


ernment. Boston: Bradley, 1892. Pp. 244, 8vo, $1.25. son. London: Wheeler, 1892. Pp. 76, p. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


Athanasius, Select Writings and Letters of. Edited, with 
by Archibald Robertson, Paris : Lahure, 1891. 


ais legomena, indices, and tables, 


tincipal of Bishop Hatfield's Hall, Durham, late Fellow of 





Trinity College, Oxford. (Select Library of Nicene and 


Batissol, P. H. Questiones philostorgiane. Thesis : 


Pp. 49, 8vo. 


Behrmann, Georg. Die Gleichnisse unseres Herrn Jesu 
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Christi. In Bibelstunden ausgelegt. 2. Auflage. Hamburg : 
Griife, 1892. Pp. ix., 355, 8vo, 4.80 mk. 


Bierbower, Austin. The Morals of Christ : a comparison 
with contemporaneous systems. 2ded. Chicago: Kerr, 1892. 
Pp. 200, 12mo, p., 50 cts, 


Béttger, H. Christenthum und Atheismus? Ein Beit- 
rag zur Geschichte und Kritik der preussischen Volksschul- 
gesetzgebung. Hildesheim ; Gude, 1892. Pp. 47, 8vo, 60 pf. 


Bolland, G. I. P. J. Het Johannes evangelie in zijnen 
oorsproug onderzocht. Eene proeve van kritisch-historische 
studie op het gebied der oud-christelijke letteren. °s Graven- 
hage : Nijhoff, 1891. Pp. 184, 8vo (3.75 mk.) 


Brandt, John L., Rev. Marriage and the Home. Chicago: 
Laird, 1892. Pp. iii., 262, p., 12mo, 25 cts, 


Brun, C. Rationalismen i dens historiske aarhundredes 
oplysning. Christiania, 1892. Pp. 236, 8vo [6.50 mk.] 


Butler, J. Glentworth, D.D. The Bible-Work. The Old 
Testament. Volume IV., Psalms I.-LXXII. The Revised 
Texts ; with comments selected with the choicest, most il- 
inminating and helpful thoughts of the Christian centuries. 
— : Butler Bible-Work Co, 1892. Pp. iv., 486, 8vo, 


Carrier, Augustus S. The Hebrew Verb: a series of 
tabular studies, Chicago: Stern, 1892. Pp. ii., 23, S8vo, 
boards, 50 cts. 


Christ versus Christianity. The Christian Church 
Cross-Examined by a Modern Lawyer. Boston: Am. Elzevir 
Co., 1892. Pp. iv., 888, 12mo. 


.Chute, Arthur C., Rev. William Carey: a sketch of be- 
ginnings in modern missions: read before the Baptist minis- 
ters of Chicago and published at the request of the Confer- 
ence ; with prefatory note by E. B. Hulbert, D.D. Chicago: 
Goodman, 1892. Pp. 58, 24mo, cloth, 25 cts. 


Clarke, Richard F. A Pilgrimage to the Holy Coat of 
Treves ; with an account of its history and authenticity. 
New York : Longmans, 1892. Pp. 150, 8vo, cloth, $1.25. 


Colbert, E. Humanity in ite Origin and Early Growth. 
Chicago : Open Court Pub. Co.. 1892. Pp. ii., 409, 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 


Coleridge, H.J., Rev. The Passage of Our Lord to the 
Father: couclusion of “Life of Our Life’ New York: 
Cath., Pub. Soc., 1892. Pp. xv., 476, 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 


_Constant, M., Abbé. Science et Revelation, ou laconcep- 
tion scientifique de l’univers et le dogme catholique. Paris : 
Levé, 1892. Pp. 170, 8vo. 


Corpus Scriptorum ecclesiasticorum latinorum. editum con- 
silio et impensis academie litterarum Casaree Vindobonensis. 
Vol. XXV., pars 2. Inhalt : Sancti Aureli Augustini opera. 
Sect. VI., pars 2. Contra Felicem, de natura boni, epistula 
Secundini, contra Secundinum. Accedunt Euodii de fide con- 
tra Manicheos et commonitorium Augustini, quod fertur, 
prefatione utriusque partis premissa recensnit Josephus Zy- 
cha. Wien : Tempsky, 1892. Pp. Ixxxvi., 799-997, 8vo, 7.60 
mk. (I. und II., 28 mk.) 


Cottage Lectures on Worship. With a preface by Canon 
Jelf. London : Mowbray, 1892. Pp. 134, 12mo, 2s. 6d. 


Cramer, J. Dr Exegetica et Critica IIY. 1. De macht 
der traditie in de exegese von het Nieuwe Testament. 2. Exe- 
getische opmerkingen naar aanleidung van Pauius II. (Brief 
aan de Romeinen) van Dr. W. C. Van Manen.. (Nienwe 
bijdragen op het gebied van godgeleerdheid en wijsbegeerte 
door J. Cramer en G. H. Lamers. 8. deel, 1. stuk.) Utrecht: 
Breijer, 1892. Pp. 70, 8vo (1.40 mk.) 


Daniel, E. Notes of Lessons on the Church Catechism. 
For the use of adult classes and young teachers. London: 
Nat. Soc., 1892. Pp. 178, 12mo, 2s. 


Dante Alighieri, The Hell of — : edited, with translation 
and notes, by Arthur John Butler. New York : Macmillan, 
1892 Pp. xv., 435, 12mo, cloth, $3 50. 


Davidson, A. B. The Book of the Prophet Ezekiel. 
With notes and introduction. (Cambridge Bible for Schools.) 
London : Cambridge Warehouse; New York: Macmillan, 
1892. Pp. lv., 368, 16mo, 5s., $1.25. 


Dover, T. B. The Hidden Work: thirty devotional stud- 
fes on the parables of our Lord. New ed. London: Sonnen- 
echein, 1892. Pp. 206, 12mo, 1s. 6d. 


Drummond, Henry, D.D. Addresses. New York: Whit- 
taker, 1892. Pp. vi., 348, 24mo, cloth, 50 cts. (Contains The 





Greatest Thing in the World : Pax Voli:cum ; The Changed 
Life ; First, a Talk with the Boys ; How to Learn How; 
What is a Christian ? The Study of the Bible.) 


Eldin, Emile. Jésus et le prophéte Esaie au point de vue 
Messianique. Paris : (University Press), 1892. Pp. 79, 8vo. 


Elhorst, Hendrik Jan. De Profetie van Micha. Acad- 
emisch proefschrift. Arnheim: Van der Zande, 1892. Pp. 
x., 173, 8vo. 


Ellis, James J., Rev. David Livingstone. New York: 
Whittaker, 1892. Pp. 84, 16mo, cloth, 50 cts. (Men with a 
Mission Series.) [Also] Spurgeon Anecdotes : being au- 
thentic anecdotes gathered by ——. London ; Hawkins, 1892. 
Pp. 152, p. 8vo, 23. 


Erdés, Jos. von. Biblisch-theologische Analyse des Rém- 
erbriefs. Amsterdam : Scheffer, 1892. Pp. iv., 77, 8vo, 75 c. 


Etter, J. W..D.D. The Thorn in the Flesh : or, a Re- 
ligious Meditation on Affliction. With an introduction by 
Bishop John F. Hurst, D.D., LL.D. Dayton: U. B. Pub. 
House, 1892. Pp. xiv., 407, 8vo, 60 cts. 


Faber, William F. The Church for the Times: a series of 
sermons. Westfield: Lakeside Press, 1892. Pp. ii., 81, p., 
12mo, 25 cts. 


Ferree, Barr. Christian Thought in Architecture. A 

aper read before the American Society of Church History at 
its fourth annual meeting, Washington, December 30th, 1891, 
New York: Reprinted from the Proceedings of the Society, 
1892. Pp. 32, 8vo, 50 cts. 


Flammarion, Camille. Lumen: Experiences in the In- 
finite ; translated by Mary J. Serrano. New York: Cassell 
Pub. Co., 1892. Pp. v., 275, 12mo, cloth, 75 cts. [A discus- 
sion of theories of life and death, and immortality.]} 


Fowler, G. H. Things Old and New: sermons and 
papers. With preface by Rev. E.8. Talbot. London : Per- 
cival, 1892. Pp. 204, p. 8vo, 5s. 


Fretté, S.E. Notre seigneur Jésus-Christ : sa vie et ses 
enseignements. Tome2. Paris: Lethielleux, 1892. Pp. 706, 
8vo. 


Friedensburg, W. Nuntiaturen des Vergerio, 1533- 
1536. Pp. lvii., 615, 8vo, 20 mk. [Also] Nuntiatur des 
Morone, 1536-1538. Pp. viii., 470, 8vo,14 mk. [Both] Gotha: 
Perthes, 1892. (Nuntiaturberichte aus Deutschland, nebst 
ergiinzenden Actenstiicken. 1. Abtheilung, 1533-1539. Her- 
ausgegeben durch das koniglicher® historischen Institut in 
Rom und die preussischen Archiv-Verwaltung. 1. und 2, 
Bande.) 


Gabriel, D. T. Thoughts and Reflections Concerning 
Social, Metaphysical, and Religious Subjects. In two parts. 
Edited by his nephew, J. F. E.W. London: Unwin, 1892. 
Pp. 186, p. 8vo, 68. 


Gallerani, Alessandro. I Proverbs di Salomone esposti 
alla intelligenza di tutti i fideli, con applicazioni ai tempi nostri 
per fornire materia di meditazione, di lettura spirituale, di 

redicazione. 2 Vols. Modeno: Tip. Imm. Concez., 1892. 

p. xviii., 364; 381, 16mo, 5 50 L. 


Gerok, Gustav. Karl Gerok. Ein Lebensbild aus seinen 
Briefen und Aufzeichnungen zusammen-gestellt. (In etwa 12 
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Vurpillot, Florian. La notion de Ja foi dans l’enseigne- 


ment de Saiut Paul et de Saint Jean. Paris, 1892. Pp. 63, 
vo. 


Weiss, Johs., Prof. Die Predigt Jesu vom Reiche Gottes, 
Gottingen : Vandenhoeck, 1892. Pp. 67, 8vo, 1.40 mk. 


Weissmann, Marcus. Die Ritselweisheit in den Tal- 
mudim und Midraschim, fachlich und sachlich erliiutert und 
in alphabetischer Ordnung dargestellt. (In  hebraische 
sprache. In circa 10 Lieferungen.) 1. Lieferung. When: 
Lippe, 1892. Pp. 80, 8vo, 2 mk. 


Werner, J. Die Altesten Hymnensammlungen von 
Rheinau. Ziirich, 1891. Pp. 143, 4to, 3.20 mk. 


What then did Dr. Newman do? Being an inquiry into 
his share in the Church Revival, and a brief statement of the 
leading features of his religious teaching. Oxford: Black- 
well, 1892. Pp. 30, 8vo, 1s. 


White, Ely, Mrs. Steps to Christ. New York: Revell, 
1892. Pp. 153, 12mo, 75 cts. 


Whitehouse, W. F. The Redemption of the Body ; 
being an examination of Romans viii., 18-23. London: 
Stock, 1892. Cr. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Williams, Isaac, B.D., The Autobiography of. Edited 
by his brother-in-law, the Ven. Sir George Prevost. As throw- 
ing further light on the history of the Oxford movement. 
= and New York: Longmans, 1892. Pp. vi., 186, 12mo, 


Williamson, A. Aspects of Faith and Religion in the 


een Century. London : Gardner, 1892. Pp. 156, 8vo, 
3. 6d. 


. Winckler, Hugo. Geschichte Babyloniens und Agsy- 
riens. (Véiker und Staaten des alten Orients,1.) Leipzig: 
Pfeiffer, 1892. Pp. xii., 354, 8vo, 10 mk. 
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Winternitz, M., Dr. Das altindische Hochzeitsrituell 
nach dem Apastambiya-Grihyasutra und einigen anderen ver- 
wandten Werken Mit Vergleichung der Hochzeitszebrauche 
bei den fibrigen indogermanischen Véikern. Wien: Temp- 
eky, 1892. Pp. 114, 4to, 6 mk. 


Wirth, Albrecht. Danae in christlichen Legenden. Prag: 
Tempsky, 1892. | p. vi, 160, 8vo, 5 mk. 


Wolff, Th. Die Bauernkreuzziige des Jahres 1096. Ein 
Beitrag zur Geschichte des ersten Kreuzzugs. Tiibingen: 
Fues, 1892. Pp. iv., 194, 8vo, 3 mk. 


Wolkan, R. Das dentsche Kirchenlied der béhmischen 
Briider im XVI Jahrhunderte. Prag: Haase, 1892. Pp. v., 
178, 12mo, 3 mk. 


Wood, Henry. God's Image in Man. Some intuitive 
= of the truth. Boston: Lee, 1892. Pp. 258, 12mo, 


Woods, R. A. English Social Movements. London: 
Sonnenschein, 1892. Pp. 280, p., 8vo, 4s. 6d. [Lectures de- 
livered in America on the Labor Movement, Socialism, Social 
Work of the Church, Charity, Education, etc.] 


Ziegler, T. Social Ethics: outlines of a doctrine of 
morals, translated from the German. London: Williams, 
1892. Pp. 148, p. 8vo, 3a. 


CHRONICLE, 
( Closes on the 2th of each month.) 


Mar. 15-16. First Meeting of the City Evangelization Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal Church in the United 
States, at Pittsburgh. Organization was effected under the 
name, * The City Evangelization Union of the Methodist Epis- 
copat Church.” 


Mar. 22-Apr.12. Delivery of the Morse Lectures on the 
Relations of the Bible to the Sciences, in the Union Theological 
Seminary, New York City, by the Rev. Principal A. M. Fair- 
bairn, D.D., of Mansfield College, Oxford. The subject was, 
*“ The Place of Christ in Modern Theology,” 


Mar. 27. Consecration of the Rev. Sebastian Gebhardt, 
D.D. (Roman Catholic), Bishop of Green Bay, Wis. 


Mar. 2%. Second Annual Meeting of the National Christian 
League for the Promotion of Social Purity, in New York. 


Missionary rally at the Clinton Avenue Congregational 
Church, Brooklyn, The Speakers were Dr. Wm. M. Taylor, of 
New York, the Revs. C. C. Tracy and W. N. Chambers, of 
Turkey, E. 8. Hume, of Turkey, Dr. A. H. Bradford, of Mont- 
clair, N. J., Miss Leitch, of Ceylon, Dr. Bridgman, just start 
ing for Natal, and Dr. R. 8, Storrs. 


Apr. 4-6 and 11-13. Graves Lectures on Missions before 
the Reformed Theological Seminary at New Brunswick, by 
the Rey. A. J. Gordon, on “* The Holy Spirit in Missions.” 


Apr. 6-11. Sixty-Second Annual Conference of the Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints (Mormons), at Salt Lake 
City. 


Apr. 12-14. Annual Meeting of the Woman’s Baptist For- 
eign Mission Society of the West, at Racine, Wis. 


Apr. 13-14. Twenty-second Annual Meeting of the Woman's 
Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church, in 
New York City. 


Apr. 14. Reception tendered by the Presbyterian Union of 
New York City to the Western Section of the Alliance of Re- 
formed Churches, at the Metropolitan Opera House. 

Apr. 18. Annual Meeting of the Congregational Sunday- 
School and Publishing Society, in Boston. 

Annual Meeting of the Congregational Sunday-School and 
Publication Society at Pilgrim Hall, Boston. 


Apr. 20-21. Annual Meeting of the Woman's Baptist For- 
eign Missionary Society, in Boston, at the Warren Avenue 
Church. 
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The Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavor of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church desires the recognition of the 
General Conference, and wishes to be a department of the 
Church, with a Bishop devoted especially to its supervision 
and interests. The Philadelphia Conference has passed reso- 
lutions recommending this step. 


The Russo-Greek Church in America has a new bishop in 
the person of Nicholas, the former bishop of Tiflis, who has 
just arrived. 


The Rt. Rev. Herbert Vaughan (Roman Catholic), Bishop of 
Salford, has been appointed Archbishop of Westminster, in 
place of the late Cardinal Manning. He, however, wishes to 
remain in his present see. 


The Rev. T. J. Welland, D.D. (Church of Ireland), has been 
elected Bishop of Down and Connor, and Dromore. At pres- 
ent he is incumbent of St. Thomas’, Belfast, where he has 
been since 1870. 


There is some expectation that the Rev. Dr. William M. 
Taylor, of the Broadway Tabernacle, New York City, will be 
invited to take the Principalship of .the United Presbyterian 
College in Edinburgh, vacated by Dr. Cairns just before his 
death. 


Rochester Theological Seminary sustains a loss in the re- 
moval of the Rev. William Cleaner Wilkinson, Professor of 
Homiletics, to the Chair of Rhetoric in the University of 
Chicago. 


The Rev. Thomas Smith has resigned the Chair of Evangel- 
istic Theology in the College of the Free Church of Scotland, 


Justice Brewer of the United States Supreme Court has 
handed down a decision to the effect that clergymen do not 
come under the provisions of the Alien Contract Labor law. 


OBITUARY. 


Allon, Rev. Henry (Congregationalist), D.D., (Yale College, 
1871, St. Andrews, Edinburgh, 1885), in London, April 16, 
aged 74, Since 1844 he has been minister at Union Chapel, 
Islington, and since 1852 sole pastor ; became editor of the 
British Quarterty Review, 1865; compiled the ‘* Congrega- 
tional Psalmist,’’ the hymn book of his denomination in Eng- 
and; edited ‘‘Thomas Binney’s Sermons,’ and wrote a 
‘ Life of the Rev. James Sherman,”’ which passed through 
three editions in one year. He was the leader of his denomi- 
nation. 


Benton, Rev. J. A. (Congregationalist), D.D. (Yale College, 
1870), in Oakland, Cal., aged 73. He was graduated from 
Yale Theological Seminary, 1846; went to California in 1849, 
and was pastor of Congregational churches in Sacramento, 
1849-63, and in San Francisco, 1863-69; became editor of 
The Pacific, 1887 ; Professor in the Pacific Theological Semi- 
nary, 1869. He was the author of ‘‘ The California Pilgrim.” 


Bruce, Rev. John Collinwood (Church of England), in Eng- 
land, April 5, aged 87. He was well known as an antiquarian 
and historian, having produced ** A Handbook of English His- 
tory,” ** History of the Roman Wall,” ‘“* Bayeux Tapestry Il- 
lustrated,’’ ‘* Wallet Book of the Roman Wall,” and other 
works. 


Cairns, Rev. John (United Presbyterian), D.D. (Edinburgh, 
1858), LL.D. (Edinburgh, 1884), at Edinburgh, March 14, aged 
73. Hestudied at Edinburgh and Berlin ; became pastor at 
Berwick-on-Tweed, 1845; professor of apologetics in United 
Presbyterian Hall, Edinburgh, 1867 ; also of systematic theol. 
ogy, 1876 ; in 1879 became principal. He has written ‘‘ Life of 
John Brown,” “ Unbelief in the Eighteenth Century,” and has 
contributed to ‘“‘ Present Day Tracts,” besides numerous arti- 
cles for encyclopedias, etc., and sermons. 


Farley, Frederick A. (Unitarian), D.D., at Brooklyn, March 
23, aged 92. He was the oldest surviving graduate of Harvard 
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College, having graduated in 1818. He was ordained 1828 ; 
pastor at Providence, R. I., 1828-41; pastor of the First 
Unitarian Church, Brooklyn, 1841-63, pastor emeritus since 
that time. He has published ‘* Unitarianism in the United 
States” and ** Unitarianism Defined,’’ and other works of less 
note. 


Sproull, Rev. Thomas (Reformed Presbyterian), D.D. (West- 
minster College, Pa., 1857), LL.D. (Western University of Pa.), 
in Pittsburg, Pa., March 21, aged 79. He was graduated at 
the Western University of Pa., 1329; pastor at Allegheny 
and Pittsburg, 1834-68; professor in Reformed Presbyterian 
Western Theological Seminary, 1833-40 ; in Eastern and West- 
ern Seminaries united, 1840-45; also since 1856, retiring as 
professor emeritus 1875. He was Moderator of the General 
Synod in 1847, and edited The Reformed Presbyterian, 1855-62 
and The Reformed Presbyterian and Covenanter, 1862-74. He 
was also author of “ Prelections on Theology,” also of ser- 
mons collected. 


CALENDAR. 


May 1. Beginning of the sessions of the General Conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church at Omaha, Neb. Among 
the questions likely to come up are the abolition of the presid- 
ing eldersbips and the admission of women as delegates. 


May 6. Thirty-seventh session of the Southern Convention 
of Baptists at Atlanta, Ga. 


May 9-14. Annual meeting of the Congregational Union of 
England and Wales. 


May 18. Annual meeting of the United Presbyterian Com- 
mittee of Home Missions at Allegheny, Pa. 


May 19-31. Presbyterian General Assembly meets at Port- 
land, Ore. General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
South meets at Hot Springs, Ark. 


May 20-28. National Anniversaries of the Baptist Churches 
in Philadelphia at the First Bapfist Church and the Grace 
Baptist Church. Some of the principal events are as follows: 
24-26. Annual meeting of the American Baptist Missionary 
Union in connection with a special commemoration of the 
Centennial of Modern Missions ; 27-28. Annual meeting of 
the American Baptist Home Missionary Society. 


May 25. Beginning of the sessions of the United Presbyte- 
rian General Assembly at Allegheny, Pa. 


May 28. Annual Convention of the Scotch Universalist 
Churches, Glasgow. 


June 7-9. Meeting of the Congregational Home Missionary 
Society, at Saratoga, N. Y. 


June 7-18. Meeting of the English Primitive Methodist Con- 
ference at Norwich. 


June 8-15. Meeting of the International Congregational Mis- 
sionary Union at Clifton Springs. 


June 23-30. Nineteenth Annual Conference of Society of 
Charities and Corrections at Denver, Col. Alexander John- 
son, Esq., of Indianapolis, is secretary, and will give any de- 
sired information. 


June 29-July 28. Reunion conference at Grindelwald, Swit- 
zerland, with the view of finding a means of evangelical inter- 
denominational comity and united aggressive Christian work. 
Only evening meetings will be held, except on July 12, when 
there will be three sessions. Among those announced to take 
part are the Bishop of Ripon, Canon Body, Professor Stokes, 
Revs. Hay Aitken, Hugh Price Hughes, Dr. Clifford, Dr. Mac- 
kennal (who is to read a paper on “The Meaning of the Ref- 
ormation from a Congregational Point of View”), Mr. R. F. 
Horton (who will treat of “ Inspiration”), Mr. W. T. Stead 
and Mr. Percy Bunting. 
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